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McGRAW-HILL 


JOHN W. DE WOLF* HAD TO KNOW: 


*John W. DeWolf, 
Vice President and Director of Research, 
G. M. Basford Company 


McGraw-Hill Research had the answer 


According to John DeWolf, one of the most frequently 
asked questions in preparing budgets and advertising 
schedules is: “What is the optimum time interval be- 
tween repeat ads in business magazines?” McGraw-Hill’s 
Laboratory of Advertising Performance supplied this 
information: 

A. Ads repeated at intervals of one month to a year 
showed no significant gain or loss in readership scores. 
Differences in time intervals between ads is not reflected 
in readership scores. 

B. An advertisement, when repeated, is seen and read 
by at least an equal number of new readers or readers 
who do not recall seeing it before. This holds true re- 
gardless of frequency of insertion. 

Studies such as these are a continuing project at 
McGraw-Hill. They are designed to provide a better 
understanding of how good advertising in good business 
magazines helps create more sales. 

Your advertising, concentrated in one or more of the 
McGraw-Hill magazines serving your major markets, is 
one of your most effective sales stimulants. 


“What effect 


does the time interval 


between repeat ads 


have on 


readership?” 


ADS REPEATED AT INTERVALS: INDEX OF “READ MOST™” READERSHIP SCORES 


INTERVALS BETWEEN INSERTIONS 


1 2 3 7-9 10-12 
MONTH MONTHS MONTHS mooeies mntents moons MONTHS MONTHS 





INDEX OF AVERAGE PER CENT 
OF READERS WHO READ MOST* 
OF ADVERTISEMENTS STUDIED 


PRIOR 
| Ill {| { 


*”Read Most” is the per cent of readers 
interviewed who had read 50% or more of the text. 


—_— 


From Laboratory of Advertising Performance Sheet 3042.1: 
Readership scores were derived from 853 pairs of repeat ads in 
32 issues of two leading industrial magazines for the period be- 
tween January 1950 and August 1952. Note that “tread most” 
varies no more than 6 percentage points at any time during the 
twelve-month period. For your copy of Laboratory Sheets cover- 
ing repeat advertising, contact your McGraw-Hill office. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, 





If you are lookin g for Business you need 
Thomas Register —the mass-producer of 
inquiries at the lowest cost per inquiry 


TR is where buying 
inquiries are born! 


CS ee eee 


Most orders start with an inquiry. That 
1s why reference by American Industry to 


THOMAS REGISTER 


70,000 Times a Day 


Based on field surveys made by Dun & Bradstreet 


will — business to you FAST! 


Send today for a typical example 
resulting from reference to TR by 
a 70,000 Times a ea 


ft / n 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1 
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Buren C. (Sandy) Herod, Field 
Editor, toking note: ond pictures 


for oan 
feature. 


“on-the-spot” 


editorial 


James G. Kostka, Research Direc- 
tor, out in the field getting first- 
hand information on the operation 
of a conveyor system. 


Good Editorial and Field Research 


Two Members of PIT AND QUARRY’s 


Editorial and Research Staff 


BUREN C. HEROD 


Field Editor, Geologist, field 
experience in mining op- 
erations and explorations. 
Formerly associated with 
mining and geologic con- 
sulting firm, and with U.S. 
government as mining geo- 
logist in nonmetallic min- 
erals industry. 


JAMES G. KOSTKA 


Director of Marketing and 
Research. Has 15 years of 
marketing and research ex- 
perience, the last 5 years 
in the nonmetallic minerals 
industry. Received AB de- 
gree at University of 
Mlinois. 
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And they should, if a business publication is to meet its obligations to 
the industries it serves. This close relationship of editorial and market 
study is fundamental to PIT AND QUARRY ’s policy. 


A basic factor in that policy is editorial writing that originates IN THE 
FIELD ... personal “on-the-spot” contact with producers and operations. 
Equally basic and equally important is the preparation of market analyses 
developed from FIELD study of equipment in action, product applications, 
and potentials. 


Who benefits? The READER .. . from detailed first-hand reporting 
on non-metallic mineral production methods in plants of all sizes. The 
ADVERTISER ... who knows this readership is getting the attention it de- 
serves ...and who can rely on studies made from DIRECT contact by PIT 
AND QUARRY’s staff with his pro“uct’s application, markets and trends. 


It is teamwork like this . . . good editorial and field research .. . that 
accounts for PIT AND QUARRY ’s years of sustained editorial leadership. 


AD-GAGE reports Reader Response to Advertising and Editorial in — 


PIT and QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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shop talk... 


w We were a bit “shook up” the 
other morning when we took a look 
in the IM research department. 
There sat research director Jay 
Bullen and his chief assistant, Ron 
Becker, all decked out in new bow 
ties. 

This is Chicago and not Cali- 
fornia, so it’s quite customary for 
our male staff members to wear 
ties to work. But these were dif- 
ferent. Imprinted on them was 
“The Big Book.” 

For the past few months, there 
have been lots of inter-office gags 
about “The Big Book.” But for the 
Research Department there’s a lot 
more than humor in that tag. It’s 
an appropriate label for IM’s an- 
nual Market Data Book. 

When you receive your copy in 
a couple of months, we think you'll 
be in for a pleasant surprise. The 
Market Data Book will not only be 
bigger than: ever, but it will be 
completely reorganized and contain 
many new features. Behind most of 
the changes is a very simple, but 
important fact—-the government’s 
Standard Industrial Classifications 
(SIC) have become vital tools of 
industrial market research. 

This year’s Market Data Book 
will be completely oriented along 
SIC lines, making it easier than 
ever for IM readers to put the 
thousands of facts it contains to 
work. For the first time, we will be 
able to include an impartial defini- 
tion of the markets covered by each 
chapter. Then, too, because the in- 
formation will be based on SIC 
definitions, it will be much easier 
to combine it with statistical ma- 
terial available from other sources. 

There are still hundreds of man 
hours involved in producing the 
1959 Market Data Book, but come 
June 25 we fully expect to find the 
research boys wearing their “The 


Big Book” ties with special pride— 
based on a sure knowledge thai 
they have contributed mightily to 
the cause of more accurate indus- 
trial market research. 


= Speaking of research, we've 
been doing a lot of it ourselves this 
month in order to come up with 
the features on industrial advertis- 
ing agencies you'll find in this is- 
sue. For some unknown reason it 
has become increasingly difficult to 
obtain figures on business paper 
space placement from agencies. We 
increased our follow-up efforts and, 
for the first time, had to resort to 
estimating figures for some of the 
leaders. Although the total number 
of agencies carried in our tabula- 
tion is lower than in previous years, 
we believe we still have a highly 
representative sample including re- 
liable reports on all of the leaders. 

Then there was our survey on 
why industrial advertisers change 
agencies—and how they pick a new 
agency. You'll find the results on 
page 56 and we believe they pro- 
vide the first detailed report on | 
this subject yet published. 

Another article of special _sig- 
nificance is Ira Rubel’s report on 
agency compensation. Consultant 
Rubel is the nation’s leading expert 
on the subject and his article will 
provide some valuable guides to 
help IM readers evaluate their own 
methods of compensation. 


u And don’t forget to take a look 
at the unusual “Encyclopedia of 
Marketing” article starting on page 
49. It’s an industrial distributor's 
own story of how a distributor can 
do an effective advertising job. 


Complete table of contents ... pages 4&5 
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Your vertical entree to the big 
market interested in the applica- 
tion, performance and/or mainte- 
nance of carbides and ceramic 
tool accessories and allied prod- 
ucts. CARBIDE ENGINEERING has 
over 15,000 verified circulation 
and is the official publication of 
the Society of Carbide Engineers. 
This is an undiluted, dynamic dis- 
tribution pointed at the hard core 
of buying power in the cutting tool 
field. No waste circulation, maxi- 
mum advertising contact for your 
dollar. It is the only publication 
exclusively serving the carbide 
and cutting tool industry. 


Write for all the facts. 






HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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How Hays Corp. humanizes technical ads ..........+++- 37 ¥ 






Hays Corp. makes complicated instruments for use in complicated con- 
trol systems, but its easy-going, folksy ads get high readership among 
the engineers to whom they are directed. Here’s the inside story on 






the campaign. 






How to harness a publicity break .............e5e000. 39 





This story proves you can multiply the value of a good publicity 





break—if you merchandise it properly. 








How to keep sales meetings under control in the air age .. . 40 





H. H. Robertson Co. ends the problem of the traditional, too-big sales 
meeting by holding smaller, separate meetings right at the airport at 
A.\W. Hedgren 


which the salesmen arrive. 





Zany ads in a zany medium pay off for Britishers ........ 42 





Here’s a lesson in sprightly industrial advertising from overseas, It's 
the story of Accles & Pollock, British industrial firm, and its unusual 
ad campaign which succeeded in broadening the company’s markets 


Mark Random 









through the use of humor. 





What to do when the ad budget gets cut .............-. 





This story tells how Raytheon Mfg. Co. made a meager advertising 






budget do a good promotional job for three product lines. The key— 
W. H. Buck 






concentration. 









In-pack premiums pay off for Byron Jackson ............- 






Here's a crackerjack merchandising idea for the company that sells 






a nondescript product. It built up brand preference for Byron Jackson 
R. Nicholas Martin 






tools in the oil field market. 










A basic guide to industrial distributor promotion .:........ ag 






This fourth article in IM’s ‘Encyclopedia of Marketing” series tells how 
an industrial distributor organization can set up and run an effective 







and economical local promotion program. It will open the eyes of 





some manufacturers who complain that distributors fall down when 
it comes to promotion. And it will provide the distributors themselves 





with valuable tips for improving their promotion programs. 


S. H. ‘Ted’ Isaacs 







A special section on agency relations and operations 






@ How industrial advertisers pick mew agencies ....... 







Why do industrial advertisers become dissatisfied with their agencies? 
Once that dissatisfaction has reached the crisis point, how do the ad- 5 







vertisers go about picking new agencies? This article gives the 
answers. It's based on an exclusive IM survey of companies that have 
Dick Hodgson 






changed agencies recently. 









@ Why agencies are buying markets, not space ........ 60 





In this article, an agencyman looks at space salesmen and tells 
Richard H. Darby 


what he expects and needs from them. 
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@ Top agencies set new record in industrial ad placement 


Here is IM’s exclusive annual tabulation of the business paper space 
placed by leading industrial agencies. It shows that the agencies 
placed a record number of industrial ads during 1957. 


@ What ELSE does your advertising agency have to offer? 


Advertising agencies are providing more selling help than ever be- 
fore. So it's fair for business management to ask an agency, ‘’What 
do you offer im addition to advertising?” Here’s one agency's answer. 

John D, Williams 


T. King-Hedinger 

Executive Vice President 

Palm & Patterson, Incorporated 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Mr. T. King-Hedinger says, “Today’s 
competitive market situation de 

an aggressive trade-paper advertising 
program ... there is a terrific sales 
potential, and the success stories of 
the year will come from those com- 
panies who “get out and sell.” The 
best way to get a sales message across 
to busy businessmen is to back a top- 
flight sales force with a properly di- 
rected advertising program. 


“Hitchcock’s MASS TRANSPORT A- 
TION, because of its selected circula- 
tion and editorial quality, has proven 
to be an ideal medium to carry our 
clients’ sales stories straight to their 
prospects in the public passenger 
transportation industry.” 


@ ira Rubel tells how to pay an agency what it’s worth . . 


In this article, the nation’s foremost authority on advertising agency 
finances offers a plan for equitable agency compensation. He's not 
against the 15% system, but he says that in some cases changes are 
needed badly. Ira Rubel 


@ Why Alco switched agencies ..............00000> 


This article presents a case against the “extra,” other-than-advertising 
agency services. It's the story of why Alco products switched from a 
large to a small agency. The reason: Alco wanted just one thing— 
good advertising. By A. R. Jaeckel 


What the computer tells us about business paper acls ..... . 


This article leads you through one of the newer types of advertising 
readership studies, which uses the computer to analyze the value of 
industrial ads. The author relates the research findings tc the various 
elements of the ads studied to reach conclusions on such things as 


For information on how Hitchcock 
Publications will help present your 
sales story, talk to your “Man from 
Hitchcock” soon. 


the use of color, type of copy technical men like, and what it takes to 


get an idea across in an ad. 


Advertising volume in business 
papers 





Company communications 


Copy chasers 





Editorially speaking — 





For the record 
Advertiser changes 
Agency changes — 
Media changes 

Im reprints available — . 166 


Industrial shows 


Howard G, Sawyer 


Letters to the editor 


Marketing aids 





Marketing Research 


NIAA news 





* Problems in industrial marketing 


Sales promotion ideas 


Shop talk 





Top management forum 


Trends 





Washington report 





Which ad attracted more readers 





THE HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
“FAMILY” 
Where editorial leadership guarantees 
ad readership. 
METALWORKING 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 
Directory 
Carbide Engineeri 
Grinding and Finishing 
PUBLIC | atande trl eet 
— erin Ds 
— Sl ation’s irectoi 
School Bus Trends 3 
WOODWORKING 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working. Directory 
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advertising to Design Engineers 


A selling message aimed at design engineering 
“pros” either reaches them or it doesn't. It’s yes 
or no, biack or white ...no grays. 


The pressure of advancing technologies has 
forced these “pros” to be discriminate in their 
magazine reading. They hunger for practical, 
problem-solving information. They reject the 
shallow, the immaterial, the “old hat.” 


By concentrating on the critical area of today’s 
product designs — the electromechanical system 
— ELecTRiCAL MANUFACTURING cultivates its 


engineer-readers with a steady editorial fare 
geared to their most pressing needs. And it com- 
bines this selective editorial content with selective 
circulation that seeks out, verifies and continu- 
ously rechecks reader qualifications. 


Selectiveness is vital in the effective marketing 
of materials and components to the field of elec- 
trically operated products. It is this quality that 
makes EvecrricaL MANUFACTURING the right me- 
dium for carrying your message to its target — the 
hard-to-get core of engineers who specify. 


Electrical Manufacturing 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF DESIGN ENGINEERING 
in the field of electrically operated products 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY °® Publishers to Industry Since 1892 ¢ 1250 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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and its management uses COAL AGE most 


Mining’s BIG . . . and getting bigger. Behind its 
growth, you'll find spectacular gains being made 
underground with the aid of automation. Manage- 
ment’s keen interest in increasing mechanical oper- 
ation accounts for figures like these: 

1. In coal, per-man per-day output now averages 
close to 11 tons, compared with 7 tons only five 
years ago, and 114 tons or less in Europe. 

2. A group of base-metal mines producing 6 
million tons of ore reported the following expendi- 
tures last year: $121,000 for pumps and pump parts; 
$36,500 for circuit breakers; $215,000 for lubri- 
cants; $303,000 for steel pipe; $252,000 for drills 
and drill bits. 
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3. A U.S. Bureau of Mines survey of 678 mines 
shows the extent of automation: 10,325,337 gallons 
of hydraulic fluids are consumed annually, or one 
gallon for every 28.27 tons mined. 

Coal’s executives and operators are interested in 
lowering their cost per ton, and in the equipment 
which will help them do it. This emphasis on better 
machinery and its uses is reflected in the pages of 
COAL AGE. Six full-time editors, all experienced in 
their fields, travel over 75,000 miles a year to gather 
firsthand the information readers want. 

The result: in 1,097 editorial pages, COAL AGE 
reported on all phases of the industry’s operation 
during 1957. Such thorough coverage, 76% greater 








One of several types of the new continuous miners that are currently revolutionizing coal 
mining operations. Automation underground is raising output as high as 100 tons per man-day. 


than the editorial pages in the next magazine, has 


built strong acceptance. COAL AGE has the largest. 


paid circulation to management men; carries over 
60% more pages of display advertising than the 
next magazine serving the industry. 

Just like coal, the metal and nonmetallic mining 
field is also expanding to meet increasing demands. To 
keep key management men informed of their prod- 
ucts and services, advertisers used 2,012 display 
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pages in ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL 
last year, 78% more than the next publication 
carried. 

If you’re looking for new markets . . . have equip- 
ment that serves the growth of automation . . . look 
to mining. You will reach the key management men 
who specify its purchases by concentrating your 
advertising in the magazines they use and depend 
on— McGraw-Hill’s Mining Publications. 


COAL AGE .... ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


° 
.- 


wae Serving The Mining Industries 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Point your selling in all 
4 directions at I time 


You must sell THE BIG FOUR to sell your heating, piping, and air conditioning products 


Are you getting through to them? 
Impressively? Often enough? Your most 
economical way is to advertise in Heating, 
Piping & Air Conditioning. 

Here’s the publication that has as paid 
readers the factors who collectively pur- 
chase-control every job in the industrial- 
large building field. 

How do these engineers and contractors 


@ SYMBOLS OF 
WANTEDNESS 


regard HP&AC? The provable answer is 
this: HP&AC has the largest and only fully 
paid circulation in its field. 

How do manufacturers in your field rate 
HP&AC? Again, the answer is provable: 
HP&AC leads by over 2 to 1 in advertising 
volume, has more advertisers, and is used 
exclusively by more advertisers. 

Complete information by return mail! 








Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
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Evpouience Speaks...a report by Chilton 








“We are certain that it would be impossible for anyone 
to establish and maintain a position of leadership: 
in today’s market without the help of trade advertising” 


HERMAN C. TEETOR, V.P. 
Director of Advertising 


PERFECT CIRCLE CORPORATION 
HAGERSTOWN, IND. 


A native of Hagerstown, Ind., Herman C. Teetor started his business career 
with Perfect Circle Corporation, a home-town concern, even before graduating 
from college (University of Illinois) . Each summer vacation found him work- 
ing as an inspector on one of the plant production lines. Then, in 1927, he 
joined the Sales Department on a full-time basis. Special assignments followed, 
including membership on the Advertising Committee. Following a 3-year 
wartime leave of absence, during which he saw service with the Civil Air 
Patrol and later as a lieutenant commander in the Navy, Mr. Teetor became 
Advertising Manager of Perfect Circle. Today, as Director of Advertising, he 
has full responsibility for all of the corporation’s advertising, publicity and 
public relations activities. Mr. Teetor has long been an active member of the 
Automotive Advertisers Council and a member of its Board. Also, for many 
years, he has served on the Marketing Research Committee of National 
Standard Parts Association. 


To explore the experience with trade and industrial publications of Perfect 
Circle, one of the world’s largest manufacturers of piston rings, we recently 
spent a very pleasant and worth-while morning discussing these subjects with 
Mr.Teetor. We believe his views will be of interest to you. Please turn the page 
for highlights... 
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Q Just how would you describe Perfect 
Circle Corporation? 


A Perfect Circle’s main product is piston 
rings, sold to the engine manufacturers 
and to the replacement trade. Sealing 
rings are another PC product. They are 
used in jet aircraft engines, automatic 
transmissions, and in power steering 
and power brake units. We also produce 
centrifugal cast cylinder sleeves and 
other products allied to the proper in- 
stallation and functioning of piston rings. 


Q How long has your organization 
been in existence? 


A It was organized right here in Hagers- 
town, in February 1895, as the Railway 
Cycle Manufacturing Company. The 
firm manufactured an original and unique 
product—a lightweight railway pedal car 
for use by track inspectors, linemen and 
lamp tenders. Shortly thereafter, experi- 
mental work was started on gasoline 
engines, ancl by 1902 a model was per- 
fected to propel railway inspection cars. 
Then, still later, under the name Teetor 
Engines, multicylinder power plants were 
perfected and used extensively in such 
early motor cars as Ai surn, American 
Underslung, McFarlan and Wescott. It 
was common practice in those days for 
engine manufacturers to purchase parts 
from outside sources and merely as- 
semble them. But almost every part that 
went into a Teetor engine was made 
right in our own plant. 
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‘,.. Our industry wouldn't he what it is 


Q Was it this policy of "don’t buy it— 
make it” that led you into the piston 
ring business? 


A Yes, you might say that it was. From 
the beginning, piston rings received 
special attention, because so many recog- 
nized their importance to over-all engine 
performance. Research in ring design 
and production methods was started and 
has never ended—the reason why Per- 
fect Circle is responsible for many of the 
major advances in piston ring design 
and performance. 


Q At what point did the company dis- 
continue the production of gasoline 
engines? 


A In 1918 the engine division was sold 
outright. The piston ring department, 
however, was kept and operated by the 
original founders under the name of the 
Indiana Piston Ring Company. 


Q When was the name “Perfect Circle” 
adopted? 


A It became our corporate name in 1926, 
but it was adopted as our product name 
in 1921. You see, in the years following 
the formation of the Indiana Piston Ring 
Company, we built up a very considerable 
business among engine manufacturing 
concerns all over the country. However, 
they represented only a part of the piston 
ring market. Garages throughout the 
country were using thousands for re- 
placement purposes each day. To reach 


were it not for the 


this vast market, we needed not only an 
aggressive sales force and nationswide 
distribution, but also a well-known and 
respected brand name. The name selected, 
“Perfect Circle,” first appeared in ad- 
vertising on October 3, 1921. At the 
time, it was generally believed that the 
more nearly round you could make a 
piston ring, the better it would work, and 
we had a process whereby we could make 
it more round than anyone else, Then, 
by 1926, Perfect Circle piston rings had 
become so well known and so favorably 
accepted that the company was renamed 
after the trademarked name of its product. 


Q Are we right in assuming that trade 
advertising contributed substantially to 
the favorable acceptance of the trade- 
marked name during this period? 


A Yes indeed. Once the decision was 
made to break into the replacement field, 
we started to advertise regularly in the 
trade press, and we have done so ever 
since. We are certain that it would be 
impossible for anyone to establish and 
maintain, a position of leadership in to- 
day’s market without ‘the help of trade 
advertising. It’s simply impossible to call 
on and sell so many people in person. 


8 Would you say that you have had a 
coordinated advertising program in 
trade publications from 1921 on? 


A Yes, we have. 


Q How many trade and industrial 
publications do you now use? 


A Close to 30—and we use them on a 
regular and frequent basis. 


Q In general terms, what is your ad- 
vertising philosophy? 


A Webelieve advertising to bea basicsales 
tool—an indispensable part of any co- 
ordinated sales effort. Further, we be- 
lieve that advertising, to be effective, 
must be attractive and persuasive; that 
ours must tell the Perfect Circle story 
clearly and convincingly and create ac- 
ceptance greater than our competition. 


Q Just why are trade publications so 
important to your sales effort? 


A We know that the acceptance by the 
private car or fleet owner, great as it may 
be, is not enough. We must also create a 
preference for Perfect Circle on the part 
of the men who install the rings—other- 
wise we just won’t get the business. 
There is just one way for us to reach 
them, and that’s through the trade press. 
They are far too numerous to contact in 
any other way. 





mass communications made possible through trade papers” 


**We believe advertising to be a basic sales tool 
—an indispensable part of any coordinated 
sales effort.’’ 


Q Do you feel that today’s responsible 
trade and industrial publications are in- 
creasing in their importance to both 
the reader and the advertiser? 


A There is no doubt about it. From our 
viewpoint, we look upon the trade press 
more or less as today’s market place. 
Only through the trade press can we dis- 
play our products+can anyone in the 
industry see all allied products on dis- 
play. I can go even further than that— 
only through trade papers can we in the 
industry exchange news and views. It is 
only in this way that we get indications 
of the over-all industry conditions and 
developments which affect us all. And 
this information comes from both the 
editorial and advertising pages. 


Q What is the attitude of your salesmen 
toward trade paper advertising? 


& Every once in a while at a sales meet- 


. ing the question is raised, as it is in 


everybody’s sales meetings, whether if 
we didn’t spend so much money on ad- 
vertising, we couldn’t put on more sales- 
men to actually write orders. But some 
one of our older salesmen always nails 
this one in a hurry. He says, “ I remember 
the time when I used to call on the trade 
and hand in my card, and they wouldn’t 
know me. Today, your customers and 
prospects know you—maybe not per- 


"Only through the trade press can we display 
our products—can anyone in the industry see 


all allied products on display.”’ 


sonally, but as a Perfect Circle salesman. 
So they see you. Now, why do they know 
you—and see you ? It’s because the com- 
pany has invested millions of dollars in 
advertising over the years. It’s this ad- 
vertising that makes it possible for you 
to get that first receptive, favorable 
audience. 


Q How do you determine the size of 
your various advertising budgets? 


A itis strictly a case of determining how 
much we must invest to accomplish our 
objectives. We do not base our appro- 
priations on a percentage of expected 
sales, nor do we go on what we have 
spent in years past. For example, if we 
were to introduce a new product, we 
would allocate enough money to make 
certain that every worth-while prospect 
would know about it. 


Qis there anything concerning the 
value of the trade and industrial press 
you would like to say in conclusion? 


A Just this. Without trade publications 
I don’t think we would have the market, 
the mass market. We wouldn’t have 
product intelligence in our industry at 
local levels. Certainly we wouldn’t have 
the widespread acceptance for leading 
products. In short, our industry wouldn’t 
be what it is were it not for the mass com- 
munications made possible through 
trade papers. 


Trade and industrial magazines are the all-important link between you and the buying influences you want 
to reach. They provide the means for reaching your customers and prospects on common ground—at a 
time when they are most receptive to your sales messages. In this respect, they fill a role unduplicated by 


any other known selling force. 


Chilton, one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial publications in the country, has the 
resources and experience needed to make each of 16 magazines outstanding in its field. Each covers its 
particular field with an editorial excellence and strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the 
part of both readers and advertisers. With such acceptance goes proportionate selling power. 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets + Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age + Hardware Age + The Spectator « Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Commercial Car Journal « Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Motor Age « Gas » Hardware World 
Optical Journal & Review of Optometry « Distribution Age « Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing « Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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. the pioneer publication of the industry and the leader in advertising volume 
for 19 straight years. Published monthly, BPN gives audited circulation of more 
than 15,000 in some 11,000 liquefied petroleum gas plants. It reaches every 
known bulk plant—where 85 % of the industry’s buying power is concentrated — 
plus all known full-time bottled gas dealers. It serves the men actively engaged 
in the sale and distribution of LP gas and the appliances and equipment necessary 
for its use. A plant count and a job-title analysis of readers reflect the breadth 
and quality of market coverage and are exclusive with BPN in this industry. 
Known as “headquarters for LP gas information’ since 1931, BPN has won every 
reader survey independently made by advertisers—and by an average margin 
of more than 3 to 1. 


© ® fu) 


Butane-Propane News is published by Chilton—a company with the resources 
and experience to make each of 16 trade and industrial publications outstanding. 
In keeping with policy, the staff of Butane-Propane News devotes full time to 
the publication, striving for editorial excellence and quality circulation, earning 
the confidence of readers and advertisers alike. 
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COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets + Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 





Publisher of: Department Store Economist « The Iron Age « Hardware Age « The Spectator « Automotive Industries « Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Commercial Car Journal « Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « Motor Age « Gas « Hardware World 
Optical Journal & Review of Optometry « Distribution Age « Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing + Business, Technical and Educational Books 





ONE MAN, THREE TITLES, THREE JOBS 


How a small town buys municipal equipment 


MR. W. 0. MANN does almost everything 
in Siler City, North Carolina (population 
3,000). His official title is City Clerk, but don’t 
let titles fool you. He is also Water Superin- 
tendent and Street Superintendent. 


When Siler City needs equipment, Mr. 
Mann recommends purchases to the mayor and 
five commissioners. As in most other small 
town governments, these officials are elected by 
the voters and serve in a part-time capacity. 


Purchases must have their approval. In this 


Ame jcad ce 


way the City Clerk has bought Badger water 
meters and an International Harvester tractor 
with a Henry backhoe attachment. “Any time 
I am interested in new equipment, I look for 


it in THe AMERICAN City,” says Mr. Mann. 


Are men like Mr. Mann seeing your adver- 
tising? You can increase your sales to city and 
town governments by investing your advertis- 
ing dollars in THE AMERICAN Crry—the maga- 


zine that reaches all municipal departments. 


The | 
J ae 
American City 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
a Buttenheim publication 
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= industrial sales aid that boosts profits 


To move more goods within industry at a profit... 


.. . even in the face of rising sales costs and tougher competition . . . many 
industrial companies are doing some serious soul-searching today. 


More than that... they’re changing their overall approach to the marketing 
of industrial goods. 


They’re building new standards of efficiency into every phase of company operation 
with improved two-way communication e ...from the market and fo the 
market . . . communications that tie everything . . . research-production-sales 
... to profit. 


Improved communications from (a the market—because that’s how you find 
out what the group buyers in industry want—where the most promising markets 
are—what advantages motivate buyers. 


Improved communications to =} the market because stronger mass selling is the 
most efficient way to get your story across to the group buying teams through- 
out industry. 


Where do you start? STEEL magazine’s statistical book—“‘Metalworking Markets 
in the U.S.”"; FOUNDRY ’s “Foundry Industry Marketing Guide’; MACHINE 
DESIGN’s “Geographical Analysis of the Original Equipment Market’; N.E.D.’s 
“‘How to Get Industrial Buying Action”; AUTOMATION’s “Confidential File” 
contain some of the most useful “from the market” information you will find. 


And you can strengthen your communications to the market with Penton’s five 
selective industrial publications. Your PENTON representative can help you win 
the improved attention and acceptance that will help you move more goods, more 
profitably, within industry. 


the [PEI TON a publishing company 


cleveland 13, ohio 


AUTOMATION / rounpry / MAcHiNe DESIGN / NEW EQUIPMENT picest / STEEL 
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yours for the asking, 






specific, useful information on every market served by 


PENTON ~ publications 





















Automation Market Studies 


Special Study: Industry Plans for More Automatic 
Operation. 

Market Reports from AUTOMATION’s special study, 
including: 

Automatic Gaging, Weighing and Sensing Devices 
Mechanized Handling and Conveying 

Instrument Control 

Automatic Drives and Controls 





















Metalworking Market Studies 


Research reports in major areas of metalworking manu- 
facturing operations. 

Product studies on applications in specific areas, such as: 
Motor Controls Valves 

Powered Lift Trucks Tool & Die Steel 

Stainless Steel Instruments 




















Original Equipment Market Studies 


Continuing research on products specified by Design Engi- 
neers, including studies of product use. 

Examples: 

Electric Motors 

Nonferrous Metals 

Hydraulic & Pneumatic Valves & Cylinders 

Relays 

Gears and Gear Sets 



















Foundry Market Studies 


Research reports on Foundry operations from the marketing 
viewpoint, such as: 

Shell Molding 

Foundry Equipment Inventory 

Grinding Wheels and Abrasive Belts 

Inventory of Materials Handling Equipment 


Specific product studies. 


| Fownory 


Vee : ~ 















industrial Product Studies 
Performance studies on specific industrial products. 












Typical studies: 
Abrasives Gaskets, Packing & Seals 
Bearings & Bushings Lighting Equipment 
Conveyors Portable Power Tools 
Dies & Accessories Unit Heaters 
Filters Washroom Supplies & Equipment 
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What goes among pulp and paper publications? 


To get a straight answer: 


ask the man who gets ‘em 


The only survey worth its salt is the 
objective survey. Recognizing this 
fact of media life, we have assembled 
as many independent surveys as we 
could get our hands on. Because they 
are independent, they are not identical 
in technique or in specific questions. 
But the cumulative total does show 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL as the publi- 
cation preferred by the most readers. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL did not “win” 
every one of these 12 independent sur- 
veys. No one magazine did. But when 
the Journal was not on top it was 
close to it. 


In spite of differences in questionnaire 
technique, it is noteworthy that these 
surveys were directed to production 
and technical men in pulp and paper 
mills—the engineers and superintend- 


ents and department heads whose 
combined judgment accounts for the 
type and make of equipment, mate- 
rials and supplies purchased. 


Another significant point, we think, is 
that the Journal is one of two publi- 
cations of six in the field that is on a 
strictly paid circulation basis, ABC 
audited. And its subscription price is 
25% more than the other paid publi- 
cation. Despite the fact that mill read- 
ers have to pay $5.00 a year to get 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, they still get 
it, read it, give it top ranking. 


Details on any or all these independent: 
surveys are available from PAPER 
TRADE JOURNAL or any of its repre- 
sentatives. We invite you to study 
them as an indication of where to ad- 
vertise your product most effectively. 


Paper Trade Journal 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
“the most useful paper” @ @ 
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Greater 
Petroleum 
Coverage 


akan ote nog geese 


Petroleum 


Refiner | 


through SPECIALIZATION 
In the *5', Billion Refining-Petrochemical Market 


In 1958 PETROLEUM REFINER readers will 
influence the purchase of more than $3.8 billion 
for expansion, another $1.8 billion for mainte- 
nance and services in the world-wide Refining- 
Petrochemical Industry. These readers are special- 
ized men working in and buying for a specialized 
industry. 
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More Refining-Petrochemical men subscribe 
to PETROLEUM REFINER than any other publica- 
tion for this industry. The reason? PETROLEUM 
REFINER is their specialized, job-help workbook. 
To reach this market most effectively, concentrate 
your advertising in the publication of concen- 
trated buying influence—PETROLEUM REFINER. 








Leadership in Editorial Performance . . . PETRoLEUM Re- 
FINER brings its paid subscribers more job-help Refining 
Industry editorial than any other publication. And it’s pre- 
tested and prepared by industry authorities. This reader 
interest specialization has resulted in steady circulation growth, 
which has more than doubled in seven years. Further evidence 
of editorial excellence is shown in the many awards received, 
among them INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S recognition for “best 
single issue” and the Jesse H. Neal Editorial Achievement 
Award by ABP. 


Leadership in Reader Preference . . . surveys give monthly 
PETROLEUM REFINER consistently high ratings among publi- 
cations devoted to the Refining-Processing Industry—demon- 
strating the superiority of its specialized approach. Renewal 
percentages above 70% attest to its high readership and 
acceptance. Requests for 67,962 article reprints and the return 
of more than 30,000 reader inquiry cards last year prove that 
PETROLEUM REFINER readers act on what they read. 


Lower Cost Per impression . . . concentration of your Refin- 
ing-Petrochemical sales messages in PETROLEUM REFINER 


directs your advertising to 20,823 subscribers, 84% of whom 


are engaged in this specialized division of the oil industry. 
This reduces cost per impression on known buying influences, 
makes space dollars work harder. For full market information, 
write for the 1958 PETROLEUM REFINER Market Data Book. 


Greater Petroleum Coverage 
Through Market Specialization 


yp 
wet 
SPECIALIZED OIL INDUSTRY COVERAGE 
GULF publications are each specialized 
for a particular Division of the Petroleum 
Industry, delivering a combined circulation 
of more than 50,000, paid, ABC. In addi- ae 
tion to Perroteum Reriner, Gulf Pub- eee jee 6 aes 
lishing Company issues: Z ae : cs 
WORLD Olt, for the Drilling-Producing 
Division of the Petroleum Industry. Of its 
24,571* subscribers, more than 73%. are 
directly engaged in specialized exploration- 
drilling-production operations and manage- 
ment. 
PIPE LINE INDUSTRY, for the Oil and : : ; : 
Gas Pipe Line Division of the Industry. . es Oil and Gas Pi 
Of its 5,747* subscribers, more than 90% : : . rt ee ee 
are directly engaged in oil and gas pipe 
line operations and management. 
Added to PETROLEUM REFINER’S 20,823* 
subscribers, this totals more than 50,000 
specialized Petroleum Industry circulation, 
which can be bought horizontally or verti- 
cally. Check SRDS listings for combination 
rates. 
*Circulation figures from Paragraph 3, Dec. 31, 
1957, ABC Statement. 
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IN POWER GENERATION 


& It takes electrical engineering - 


Figure, if you can, a load so big it would take over 800 billion horses to pull 
it...and you’d have some idea of the monumental job the economy requires 
of electricity today. (In 1956, the U.S. burned up better than 600 billion kwh!) 


And now, electrical engineers are working overtime to develop and harness 
vastly greater amounts of energy needed for all the electrical-electronic products 
planned for tomorrow. 


You'll find electrical engineers working on package nuclear reactors... more 
powerful steam-turbine generators... juicier solar batteries...even rigging up 
the means to fish power from the sea! 
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IN THE WHOLE ELECTRICAL-ELECTRONIC FIELD 


It takes ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 





— to put electricity to wor 


Wherever they’re on the job, electrical engineers authorize and specify the 
materials and parts, components and equipment necessary to generate and 
distribute electricity—and to put it to work in every field. 


And you'll find ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING is the only magazine that can reach 
electrical engineers throughout the whole electrical-electronic market—in power 


and communications, transportation and manufacturing, mining and construction. NEW MARKET DATA. . . about the en- 
: : tire electrical-electronic field — and 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING reaches more electrical engineers than any other your sales potential. Write for the 


technical publication...a bigger market than any utility magazine...a bigger 28-page booklet “Facts about EE” 
market than any design magazine! just released! 


More and more advertisers are put- 
ting ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
to work...selling the whole, expand- 
ing electrical-electronic market! 


12.3% 
INCREASE IN 
PRODUCT 


1957 vs. 1956 











PUBLISHED BY 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
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It’s a healthy thing for a man whose job is selling an 
industrial product to get over to the buying side of his 
desk ...to take the role of a man in need of product 
information. 


Now that you’ve “jumped” to the other side of your 
desk...isn’t this the kind of directory you’d want to 
use when you were looking for a source manufacturer? 


C] A directory that’s industrial only—no beauty aids 
or baby carriages to get in your way... 


That cuts source-finding time in half by putting all 
listings in clear type in one volume that opens fiat. 


That identifies size of each listed company by the 
realistic measure of its number of employees... 
That lists chemical manufacturers in a separate 
section -- there when you want them, out of the way 
when you don’t... 

A directory in which every individual listing has 
been verified by the source manufacturer .. . 


The Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory gives users 
these exclusive advantages. 


Now hop back to your own side 
of the desk. As a seller to industry, 
\ wouldn’t you consider those user 
g advantages to be of value to you 
when you advertise in an indus- 
trial directory? 


And as advertiser, wouldn’t you also want the following 

plus values that only Conover-Mast Purchasing Direc- 

tory gives you? 

[] Greater manufacturing circulation than any other 
directory. 

J Coverage of both plant and engineering executives 
and purchasing executives. .. 


[] The directory that provides 100% product-list 
accuracy—every listing checked and verified by 
the manufacturing supplier himself. 


Take time now to get the whole story of what:Conover- 
Mast Purchasing Directory can do for you. Write or 
phone: = 





Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 9-3250 
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LD. lane Crane Ch 


“Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages gives 
dealers and distributors benefit of the Crane name.”’ 


says J. D. JENTZ, Advertising Manager CRANE CO., Chicago, Illinois 


“We first started using Trade Mark Service to let indus- 
trial prospects know where Crane branch offices were 
located,” says Mr. Jentz. “This trial proved so success- 
ful we have since expanded Trade Mark Service now 
to provide the opportunity for distributors and dealers 
to list themselves under the trade-mark headings. 


“We feel that it is most important to give our retail and 
wholesale distributors the benefit of the Crane name 
and reputation at the place where their prospects look 


CRANE’S TRADE-MARK and distributor- 
dealer listings appear under six dif- 
ferent product classifications. 


CRANE PLUMBING & HEATING SUPPLIES ~~ 
The Preferred 

Highest 
quality fixtures. 


Crane colors. Priced to meet any budget. 
“FOR INFORMATION CALL” 
OFFICE & SHOWROOM 

7 








when they are ready to order... the Yellow Pages of 
telephone books.” 


Trade Mark Service makes national advertising pay off 
at the point of sale. Direct purchasing agents and indus- 
trial buyers to your distributors by listing them under 
your trade-mark in the Yellow Pages . . . nationally, re- 
gionally or in selected markets. Call your telephone 
business office or look in the consumer magazine section 
of Standard Rate & Data Service. 


CRANE DEALER, Edward Bailey, Springfield, Mass., reaps the benefit of Crane’s 
national advertising by listing under their trade-mark in the Springfield Yel- 
low Pages. Crane advertises in directories across the country. 
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DVERTISIN 


100 Largest Business and 


nee 


HOW THE 100 LARGEST Business 
and Industrial Advertisers placed their advertising in 
news magazines and in management magazines in 1957 











ADVERTISERS PAGES 


BUSINESS. WEEK... ...2....; 288... BO7@ 
U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT .. 88.. .1,362 
NEWSWEEK...... 83. . 1,234 
ROE a PE 75. . .1,094 
Eee ee rae 62... 683 
NATION'S BUSINESS 40... 285 








Source: Publishers Information Bureau 





tan 1,000,000 
_..@ marke not duplicated by any 'c 
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BOX SCORE 


“U.S.News & Wortp Report’ leads the news 
magazines in pages of advertising from the 100 
largest business and industrial advertisers for 
the year 1957. 

“U.S.News & WorLD Report” holds the same 
strong leadership position among the first 10, 
the first 20, the first 20, the first 40, and the first 
50 of these advertisers. 

“U.S.News & Worip Repor’’’ is also first 
among the news magazines in number of these 
top 100 business and industrial advertisers. 
_“U.S.News & WortD ReEpor’’’ is also first 
among the news magazines in page gains from 
these same top 100 business and industrial 
advertisers. 


GAINS IN 


764 


“USN&WR” 





America’s 


Industrial Advertisers 


HREE OUT OF FOUR “U.S.NEws & WorLD 
Report” subscribers hold managerial 
positions in business; industry, finance, gov- 
ernment, and the professions. They’re the 
“Important Million” in America—the people 
who have the job of doing the ‘“‘managing.” 
They spark the growth of business, the prog- 
ress of science and other professions, and the 
affairs of government and the community. 
They rely on “U.S.NEws & Worip 
ReEpor?”’ each week for the complete news of 


our national life, including world. affairs-the 


meaningful news that affects their business 
and personal plans and decisions. 
Advertisers can buy coverage of this — 
‘Important Million” at the lowest per- 
thousand cost of any news magazine. 


ALL BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING PAGES 


690 


1952—1957 


FORTUNE BUSINESS NEWSWEEK NATION'S 


WEEK BUSINESS 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau 


US. : NEWS: & WORLD REPORT - 


For further ‘advatehile fidorielion, “wk cull adivartislag apenicy’ th weltal our 
_ advertising offices, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Other advertising 
offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San Fran- 


Class News Magazine 


“ng oe 
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1. RESEARCH THE SALES POTENTIAL 


The first step in any sales program is get the facts . . . who'll 
buy, how much, how often, at what price? Businesspapers 
know their markets, can provide many of the answers. For 
example, ask PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE about sales opportu- 
nities in the big ($29 billion this year) fast-growing architectural 
market. You'll get the facts—and plenty of sales know-how—to 
help you with your planning. 


5S. SELL YOUR NAME—AND YOUR PRODUCT 


Cracking a new market often calls for building your reputation 
—as well as selling your product. In businesspapers you can 
take enough space: (multiple pages, even several campaigns at a 
time) to do both. In AUTOMATIC CONTROL, for example, for 
$12,000 you can buy 24 pages—and sell ALL of the men respon- 
sible for the purchase of control products . . . technical management 
as well as the engineers. 


2. PICK YOUR PROSPECTS, AND POUND THEM 


Often the best way to make a small budget do a big job is to 
cut a broad market into segments . . . and sell them one at a 
time. This is a job for the selective coverage of businesspapers. 
For example, in the chemical process industries there are these 
special-purpose publications: AGRICULTURAL & FOOD CHEMISTRY, 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY, INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY, 
CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS. 


FOUR GREAT MARKETS 
REINHOLD 

CAN HELP YOU 
OPEN... 


The chemical process industries —— 24 allied 
industries which employ chemical processes as their basic 
manufacturing operation—will spend $45 billion for 
chemicals and raw materials in 1957 and $7 billion for 
new plants and equipment. This is one of the most dy- 
namic of all industry groups and one of the fastest 
growing sectors of the national economy. 





3. SAMPLE THE PRODUCT 


Technical men will dream up more uses for your product than 
you believe possible . . . if you give them the facts and a chance 
to try. This is a sampling job you can do at low cost through 
businesspapers and prefiled catalogs. For example, CHEMICAL 
MATERIALS CATALOG will deliver 20,000 copies of your 16-page 
catalog for $4,160 to men whose primary job is development, 
research and production. 


Architecturally-designed construction—expected 
to account for more than $29 billion this year, and 
growing. This includes the $3.5 billion education market, 
a $3 billion slice of the commercial building market, and 
all of the $775 million hospital and institutional market. 


Engineering materials for product design and 
manufacture—a market as basic as U. S. industry 
itself. Cuts across industry . . . from automotive products 
to xylophones...wherever plants use metals, 
nonmetallics, forms and finishes to produce original 
equipment and hardgoods. Expanding rapidly with the 
dramatic development of new product design. 


Automatic control industry—the fastest growing 
market in the world of today and tomorrow—will buy 
$7 billion of control products in ’57. Includes: military 
and industrial applications of control systems compo- 
nents, instrumentation, test equipment, data reduction 
equipment. 


4. START WITH END-RESULT—SALES 


Today’s total marketing calls for setting sales goals first— 
market by market—then scheduling production. Business- 
papers’ sharp selectivity helps you concentrate on specialized 
markets. With MATERIALS IN DESIGN ENGINEERING, for example, 
you can concentrate on 31,000 key men who select materials, forms 
and finishes for use in product design and manufacture in the 
Original Equipment Market and hardgoods fields. 


REINHOLD 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Publishers of: Progressive Architecture, Materials In Design Engineering, 
Automatic Control, Chemical Engineering Catalog, Chemical Materials Catalog. 





Advertising management for publications of the American Chemical 
Society: Chemical & Engineering News, Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, 
Analytical Chemistry, Journal of Agricultural and Food Chemistry. 





The Reinhold Book Division: One of this country’s largest publishers of 
technical, scientific, professional and educational books for use on chemistry, 
chemical engineering, materials engineering, metallurgy and metalworking, physics, 
nuclear science, automatic control, architecture, interiors, design and fine and com- 
mercial art. Official publishers of the ACS monographs and world’s leading pub- 
lishers of chemistry and architectural books. 


430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





Media Selection Case Study No. 2 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


PRODUCT AND OBJECTIVE . .. Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings. To demonstrate how they increase precision 
and reduce maintenance costs of manufacturing plant 
machinery on which they are used. 





gets extra precision with TIMKEN’ bearings 


TIMKEN 100 2auee scxawes nou me 10% 











ADVERTISING ... A program of many years’ standing, 
playing up the benefits the equipment can deliver the 
user because Timken Tapered Roller Bearings are in- 
corporated. In this typical ad of the widely familiar 
series, the “extra precision” of South Bend Lathes 
...manufactured with the benefit of the Timken prod- 
uct, of course... is featured. 


BUYING INFLUENCES ... Plant Managers, Production 
Superintendents, Maintenance Engineers and other 
plant operating managers who are vitally concerned 
with manufacturing costs, and maintenance dollars. 


FACTORY 


MEDIUM... FACTORY, for its preferred status in 
serving operating managers in the growing “manage- 
ment” phase of their jobs. FACTORY, for its editorial 
pattern that parallels the group activity of these man- 
agers via committees, project groups, etc. FACTORY, 
for its broad, sophisticated editorial service that brings 
them cost-saving ideas from all industry. 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE, A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION (ABC-ABP) 330 WEST 42D ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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complete... with 
arrow protection 


Colombia, S.A.,is a land of contrasts. Some of the 
world’s most cultured people are among its 14 
million inhabitants. But to American technicians 
working in Colombia’s virgin oil regions, accept- 
ance of progress is considerably less apparent. 


In the Rio de Oro field, Motilone Indians 
express their dislike for oil people in a very 
firm manner— accurate archery with poison 
arrows. Consequently, standard rig equipment 
includes steel mesh screen for protection. 


Last February, The Petroleum Engineer-Drilling 
and Producing, gave its engineering- operating 
specialists twenty-four pages of comprehensive 
editorial material on Colombia—its history, poli- 
tics, current exploration-drilling programs, and 
predictions of the country’s future in petroleum. 


Needless to say, these readers who specialize 
in exploration-drilling-and-producing “ate it 
up”. With all eyes turned toward overseas 
markets, it’s the kind of meaty information 
that has direct tangible application. And it 
came in a clean package — not cluttered with 
pipeline and refinery editorial. 


Management engineers, men whose integrated 
interests cover the full scope of oil and gas 
activity, read the same “Colombia Story” with 
the same avid interest— but in a different 
PE publication, The Petroleum Engineer for 
Management. The same ad plates ran in both 
books (at no extra cost) reaching both types of 
audiences in selective atmospheres—specialized 
and integrated. 


Only The Petroleum Engineer Publishing Company’s 
Four-Magazine Plan recognizes the industry's two 
types of readers — specialized and integrated. 


When you schedule space in The Petroleum Engi- 
neer-Drilling and Producing, your ad plate auto- 
matically runs in two separate magazines — The 
Petroleum Engineer-Drilling and Producing, for 
readers who have requested specialized coverage 
only; and The Petroleum Engineer for Management 
for readers who want not only this particular 
coverage but the editorial content of The Refining 
Engineer and The Pipeline Engineer, as well. Ads 
scheduled in these latter two specialized maga- 
zines receive the same twin-powered exposure. 


For advertising programs promoting services and 
equipment used in all divisions of the petroleum 
industry, there's the General Section — eighty 
pages of across-the-board editorial which appears 
in all four magazines. 


H SPECIALIZED AND INTEGRATED COVERAGE 


. B. FORSE, JA 6-2631; NEW YORK: JOHN F. WALLACE, CLYDE DILLEHAY, MURRAY HILL 6.7232; LOS 


BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, TR 1.5762; CHICAGO: E. V. PERKINS, JOHN McDONALD, HA 7.6863 
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AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEER 
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Published by the 
American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers 
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AMERICAN 
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A question for industrial marketing executives 













have your salesmen 


eeseeveeeeee ee 


“missed today? 







From hard-won experience, industrial sales managers have learned that of all the 
many calls which should be made, there is one which is frequently “missed” due to tim- 
ing. This is the call on engineers . . . the men who establish and approve specifications. 







Even before engineers write the specifications, they make decisions which directly 
affect:your ultimate sale. Your salesman has no way of knowing when to time his call 
on the engineer during the engineer’s thinking and planning period. Too often, when 
your salesman learns of his selling opportunity, the specifications have been written 
to a competitor’s advantage. 













Many industrial marketing executives make certain that engineers do know their 
product story during the specification period ... by using Engineering Society Publi- 
cations to carry their advertising messages. 






They have discovered that these engineering publications reach the largest, most 
concentrated audience of engineers in industry at low cost. Here advertising not only 
is read but also creates positive reaction among accredited engineers who are respon- 
sible for the purchase of billions of dollars each year for products and services. 








This is why more industrial advertisers than ever before depend on Engineering 
Society Publications to sell engineers regularly and consistently at the right time... 
in the right place... to back up their salesmen. 







Remember—engineers are educated to specify and buy! 
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Published by the 
American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers 


Published by the American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers 
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new booklet... 


tells you how to get 


Your industria] customers are on a searching spree 
today. They're looking for better ways to improve 
product performance . . . hunting for new ways to 
make their products more salable, seeking better 
tools and equipment to offset rising production costs. 
“Getting Your Product Seen and Sold, Now’... 
a new booklet just off the press . . . tells exactly how 
to put your products across in today’s selling climate. 


Write today for your free copy of ‘Getting Your 
Product SEEN and SOLD Now’’! 


NEW ORDERS, NOW! 


Here’s why: 

When you put your product story in a vehicle that meets 
these information needs... you have a headstart in your 
campaign for new orders. This new booklet details how and 
why NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST is the one magazine that 
gets your product seen and sold in today’s economy. 


Result: no other magazine delivers such intensive readership 
... produces such fast returns on a low-cost investment. 


A [ PENTON | Publication, Penton Blidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


NOW OVER 80,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,800 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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Fourth in a series of authoritative articles on how more effective readership can be obtained through modern presentation techniques — sponsored by the petroleum industry's leading publication — The Oil and Gas Journal 





“This Is The Age of 


VIEWING 


Lynn M. Nichols, presentation editor of 
The Oil and Gas Journal, displays some 
more specific examples of Presentation 
For More Effective Readership. 








biring 
vithin 
ppera- 
pean 


pre- 
, on 
ex- 





Q. Nick, so as to get as much as we can 
out of this session... last time you 
showed us several examples of page 
layouts, and you seemed to 


ve a 


. pretty good bag of tricks. Can we 


get you to show 


just pick up where we left off, and 
eg us some pay i 
examples of presentation in the ‘‘Age 
of Viewng?? 











Be glad to. Take a look at this spread; 
it is a typical example of putting 
pictures to work to tell the story. The 
seyuence arrangement bounces 

one against the other, so 

that all work harder. 
Many readers can get all 
they want by looking 
at the pictures and 
reading the short 
captions. However, 
more details are there 
for the reader who 
needs them. 








“with a higher rental Tee. They should 


cept under extraordinary circum- 
stances. 

. an annual rental fee on 
all acreage due on the anniversary of 
the lease. This rental should never be 
waived, even if the start of operations 
period is ext , 
wildcat leases substan- 
in the 5,760-acre maxi- 

ed per parcel under the 
y should be awarded on a 


be awarded on a combined cash 
bonus-highest royalty bid basis. 
Kaveler further recommended that 
the state make no allowances for de- 
hydration. The state also should have 
the right to determine the selling price 
when taking its royalty as a part of 
the cash market of the oil produced. 


Lawmakers convene . . . The legisla- 
tive gathering heard two executives 


would result in a greater financial 
gain to the state in the light of the 
high ratio of failures to successes for 
wildcatting in California. At least the 
state could pocket the cash bonus if 
the acreage failed to prove productive, 
Hortig said. 

However, he didn't completely dis- 
count the high royalty bid technique. 
He said if a checkerboard policy of 
awarding leases is followed, then 
parcels offsetting proven parcels could 


~.. Eliminate the tendency of 
ducers to keep down production 
in order to stay in lower ro 
brackets under a sliding scale rg 
a 
tion since royalties are paid in oil or 
in cash at the current market price 
while “dollars paid as a cash bonus 
can become worth less and less, if, 
as, and when inflation progresses.” 
Ragland startled the meeting by de- 


fe state test that 

by conducting a test run on 

er four parcels of the 10 in- 

Saeed in the 54,000-acre offering, 

The Richfield executive suggested two 

be put up on a cash bonus bid basis 

and two on a highest royalty bid 

basis. If the state found, one better 

than the other, it coyidl e 

objectionable bids and 
parcels under the better 





1 Workman mixes ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer with oil in wash tub. 


Second dynamite stick is placed in 
top of hole, then tomped in. 


Blasting With Fertilizer 


THE TEXAS CITY fire disaster of 
1947 taught industry that ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer will explode under 
high compression. 

The French freighter, Grandcamp, 
provided the costly lesson. The vessel, 
carrying a supposedly harmless load 


Mixture is poured into hole on top 
of a stick of dynamite. 


4 Powder man lights fuse on Perma- 
cord connecting al! shot holes. 


of fertilizer, exploded during the Tex- 
as City catastrophe. 

Knowledge gained from the inci- 
dent has been put to beneficial use 
today by the pipeline industry, Pow- 
der men have found that ammonium 
nitrate is safe to handle, easy to con- 
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The detonating wave trovels through the Permacord at 20,350 ft. 
per second. Explosions in all holes are almost simultaneous. 


tro!, and cheaper than other explo- 
sives. 

Permian Basin Pipeline Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Northern Natural Gas Co., 
uses the ferilizer in blasting pipeline 
trenches where ditching machines 
won't do the job in rock country of 


JANUARY 26, 1958 


West Texas. The company is laying 
83 miles of 16-in. line from Eido- 
rado, Tex., to Spraberry field. 

The fertilizer, a natural-gas product, 
is manufactured in pellet form, 
mixed with oil, and poured into shot 
holes. Compression required to deto- 


Back hoe cleans out the loose rock. Trench 
is now ready for 16-in. line. 


Helps Build a Pipeline in Rough Country 


nate the mixture is supplied by sticks 
of dynamite placed above and below it. 

Workmen use an H-frame wagon 
to drill 4-ft. shot holes about 3 ft. 
apart and connect the dynamite sticks 
in the holes by Permacord, a deto- 
nating fuse. 
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It wasn’t possible for one photograph 
to tell enough of this positive-dis- 
placement-meters story to use it for 
the lead art, so the art department was 
called in to prepare an illustration, 
which was made to work with a photo 


of a portion of the installation. 

The pictures on the right-hand page 
show individual items of equipment. 
The deck provides the sell, and enables 
the reader to decide whether 

he wants to go on with the story. 
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Flow diagram for three leases and common prover system, and 





fa oF et mae: — 
view of the custody-transfer equipment. These show . . . 
By Ed McGhee 


Destrict Edstor 


How Cities Service is using 
P.D. Meters for LACT 


This lease-cutematic-custody transfer ynit is a Texas first. None duplicai 
itt . se, 


MOST of the iease-automatic custody 
transfer (LACT) units installed in 


@ tonk. it’s LACT with p.d. meters. Cities Service's skid-mounted 
design makes field installation quick and easy. Most important, the 
unit is occurate and reliable and can save money. 


County co: a metering 
crude from three ‘eases into a central 


LACT unit from which the crude is 
metered to Phillips Pipeline Co 
Cities Service decided on pa 
meters for these 2 


ous flow 

6. They don’t depend on floats and 
valves for their accuracy 
Replacing old batteries . . . About 
year ago, Cities Service found it bad 
to replace the tank batteries on three 





Here’s liberal sampling in a two-level presentation layout. The two small 
pictures have a marked relationship — being “before-and-after” shots — while 
the four pictures across the bottom of the page show exactly how the 
well-history system works. The head and deck describe the story accurately, 
and details are there for those who want them. 





Richfield Taps A Well-Data Gold Mine 


@ New card system has complete information on every California well. It's 
@ simple matter now for operator to print quickly ony set of facts geologists 
or production men need to solve o problem. 


cards to cover information on each 10 information accumulated by com- ing comple 

pany scouts and industry exchanges 

gives increased value to their efforts 

— He added, “Date which have never 

1. What it will do before been handled for lack of talent- years of 

Richfield expects much from the time are now accessible-in-time and is 
usable for the life of the industry.” 

ade sums up the advantages 


based on fact in less time. 
mapnt 
"s what Richfield land engineering depert- 
the new card sys ments now can obtain fast information 
on pay zones, pressures, production 
potentials, gravities, etc 
ysicists can get formation 
tops in specified areas for use as con- 
t 
In addition service departments, 


ing. filing, printing, and automatic 
check 


om compiling of routine 
monthly reports and statistical infor- 
mation easier and less expensive 

B. H. Brandon, chief of Richfie'd’s 
contro! center. said the new approach 
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done by straight — 
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conveyed more quickly and more 


There is nothing elaborate here 
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such a way that the informat 
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broken out for more details. 
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ight be termed a way 


t of a story can be brought out 
with an illustration. On the left are 
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Individual photo captions are not necessary, 
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because the individual pictures 


used together they do. 
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Q. All of these layouts seem to have to do with illustration, headline, and type arrange- 
ments. Is that about the scope of effective presentation nowadays? 











No, indeed. Here’s a somewhat special date the large figure so that it could be 
case. As the story came in, all of the used as a “working drawing.” So a 
charts were handled as separate pull-out was devised, so that the charts 
figures by the author. However, when could be opened up and laid flat, or 
The Journal editors studied the even clipped and placed under the glass 
charts, they quickly saw that a most on a reader’s desk, or mounted 
effective interplay could be made with on the wall. The casual reader can skip 
a “run-around” chart. Neither a on past these charts if he desires, 
page nor a spread would accommo- 
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Q. Good. Any other, similar examples? 





This page from The Journal’s Review- 
Forecast Issue is a good illustration 
of eee, Some readers can get 
all ~ need from this summary 
page. If so, such a reader has been well 
served. The depth reader will want 
more information, and it’s there for 
him in a comprehensive 95-page section. 
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Associated 


Construction Publications 
can take you on every Road Job in 1958 








Name any road job anywhere in the U. S. A. — we'll 
show you an Associated Construction Pubiication that 
is covering it! That’s how completely ACP blankets 
construction projects throughout the nation! What's 
more, you'll find more news about the job because to 
the ACP book it’s local news! 


Here’s why: Associated Construction Publications 
are a group of 15 individually owned and edited maga- 
zines, each concentrating its entire editorial effort on 
a specific geographical section of the country. Indi- 
vidually, each gives pin-point coverage to a market 
area of one or more states. Because of this, you get 
depth coverage impossible with a single national pub- 
lication . . . or any combination of national publications 
in the construction field! 


ACP regionals offer the most complete coverage in the 
construction industry. Each of the 15 ACP books brings 
readers detailed reports of local bids, awards, jobs, and 
people — information that is never available from any 
other single source. 


This means a lot to advertisers! The ACP group 
gives full scope to any marketing plan. You can have 





oe 


Write for this informative book. G. L. An erson, 1022 | 
Lumber Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


complete national saturation — or saturation of a spe- 
cific geographic location only. And, best of all, nation- 
wide or on a limited scale, your sales message gets 
“home” on the local level...where all business is 
done! Capitalize on the tremendous impact of localized 
sell-appeal. Tell your sales message in ACP! 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


CONSTRUCTION 


Suite 509 Peoples Federal Building 


Roanoke 11, Virginia 


COMPLETE SALES COVERAGE CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
CONSTRUCTIONEER 

6 South Orange Avenue 
South Orange, New Jersey 
Secretary: CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
Gordon L. Anderson 

1022 Lumber Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
715 W. Second Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


Director of Advertising 
Services; 

David M. Hyde 

505 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Phone: MUrray Hill 2-0326 642 Beaut 


Detroit, Michigan 
MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 
2537 Madison Avenve 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 


1022 Lumber Exchange Building 


101 East 14th Street, P.O. Box 1074 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 
Street 


MISSISSIPP! VALLEY CONTRACTOR 
425 DeBaliviere Avenue 
St. Lovis 12, Missouri 


NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 
27 Muzzey Street 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 
2418-3rd Avenue 
Seattle 1, Washington 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
855 Lincoin Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR 

1660 Beverly Bivd., 

Los Angeles 16, California 


TEXAS CONTRACTOR 
807 Thomas Building 
Dallas, Texas 


WESTERN BUILDER 


407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
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BY JUPITER, IT’S TALKING BACK! 


Miles high in the sky, missiles are talking back— 
telling the men responsible for their design, production 
and flight exactly what it’s like out of this world. 


And missile men are talking back to AMM... 


First they sent back word that a magazine like AMM was vitally important 
to their work. Trained researchers set up information channels from 

the practical design and production engineers in the aircraft and missiles 
manufacturing field. This research has “‘telemetered” the important fact 
that design for producibility must be made available in one magazine. 


To serve this need, Chilton created AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES MANUFACTURING. 
The “talk-back” so far indicates that nowhere in the $10 billion aircraft and 


missiles industry can you find such a concentration of the men you must sell. 


Proof that AMM writes for an integrated team... 


“Your publication will fulfill a need in the business of informative 
dissemination” (President, test equipment). “Very timely and well written 
and, -on the whole, content is not presented in other publications.” 
(Project Engineer, aircraft accessories.) “... layout, copy style and editorial 


material seem geared for missile speed reading” (Director, industrial processes). 
“Visually and editorially it is outstanding” (Manufacturer, aircraft engines). 


Tom MacNew’s clearly defined editorial plan— 


to educate the integrated team, design, production and procurement— 

is working extremely well. Look at the current issue of AMM, 

see for yourself the editorial concentration on the needs of the men in the 
practical manufacturing function of the aircraft and missile industry. 


Advertisers sell the men whose voices count... 


AMM, with a clearly defined audience, concentrated editorial and 
unduplicated coverage, is your best buy. AMM is the one magazine that 


gives the reader (currently 18,000 buyers and specifiers in this 
$10 billion industry) what he wants in one book. 


This unduplicated market is yours when you use the 







advertising pages of AMM. 








An 8 channel oscillograph trace recorded, ready to 
read instantly upon blast-off. Supplied from equipment 
manufactured by Consolidated Avionics Corporation. 
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Tremendous pressures, shock’wayes.and the 
intense heat encountered ~at..supersohic 
speeds are but a few of the “hazards which 
require extensive engineéring_research~ifi 
the design and construction of new aircraft 
and missiles. Giant wind tunnels are often 
used to test structural shapes and make ad- 
justments in design. 

In addition to the size and shape of wings 
and fuselage, aerodynamic engineering de- 
termines the location and design of all 
mechanical components for optimum per- 
formance in flight. 


CENTER ((© FOR 


350-MPH WIND TUNNEL 


. - 
, 4 
\ 


AN INDOOR HURRICANE 


j 
This is a function of mechanical engineers 
and, in aerodynamics, almost all their fields 
of technology are needed. 
The selection and purchase of parts and ma- 
terials to meet their design specifications are 
naturally an important responsibility of 
mechanical engineers. 
This is why the more than 41,000 readers of 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING comprise an es- 
sential market for advertisers in the aviation 
and missiles markets. In fact, mechanical en- 
gineers are important buying influences 
throughout all industry. 


Mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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How to ‘humanize’ technical ads 


= Engineers are human. 

And one advertiser in a highly 
technical field is capitalizing on 
this self-evident but sometimes for- 
gotten fact with a decidedly offbeat 
advertising campaign. 

The advertiser is the Hays Corp. 
of Michigan City, Ind., manufac- 
turer of flow meters, magnetic oxy- 
gen analyzers, combustion control 
systems, low pressure indicators, 
temperature and pressure control- 
lers and similar highly technical in- 
struments. 

The standard, tone-setting head- 
ing for the Hays ads appears at the 
top of this page. The man in the 
heading is Hays’ president, Phil 
Sprague, Jr., who uses the ads to 
“talk” in a relaxed and folksy way 
with the control systems engineers 
who comprise one of Hays’ princi- 
pal markets. 

Sometimes his “ramblings” are 





*730 SECOND 
SUMMARY 


Hays Corp. does it with folksy talk from the president 


accompanied by illustrations—sim- 
ple line sketches which are de- 
liberately kept to the artistic level 
commonly associated with table- 
cloths, shirt cuffs and the backs of 
old envelopes. 

The campaign blasts the old 
adage that “people just won’t read 
long copy”; proves they will—f it’s 
interesting. 


They're automators . . The con- 
trol systems engineers at whom the 
ads are directed are responsible for 
the technical aspects of automation. 
Using equipment such as the Hays 
Corp. produces, they develop sys- 
tems for automatic operation in in- 
dustries such as chemicals, ma- 
chinery, nuclear energy, petroleum, 
aircraft, guided missiles. Viewed by 
most copywriters as a “long hair” 
audience, most advertisements di- 
rected to this market are crammed 


with statistics and technical data. 
They usually present a stiff, ex- 
tremely formal corporate image. 

Hays, faced with budget limita- 
tions because of a product expan-- 
sion program, was searching for a 
technique which would permit good 
returns with relatively low space 
and mechanical costs. The com- 
pany’s marketing people, and their 
advertising agency, Proebsting, 
Taylor, Inc. of Chicago, working in 
close harmony, evolved the present 
campaign. 

It consists of two-thirds-page 
black and white advertisements pre- 
sented as editorial-type columns 
signed by president Sprague, who is 
a former Hays advertising manager. 
John Harpham, Proebsting, Taylor’s 
creative director, collaborates with 
Mr. Sprague in an unusually com- 
patible writing team. Standard col- 
umn format is used, including a 


Hays Corp. makes the complicated instruments that are combined into 
the even more complicated control systems that make automation pos- 
sible. But the company’s advertising is far from complicated. Despite 
the fact that the ads are aimed at engineers in highly technical fields, 
the language of the ads is easy-going, the thoughts are simply stated. 
Readex scores prove the engineers like the ads, and response from 
ad readers shows the ads effectively put across Hays’ sales points. All 
of which goes to show that in technical advertising, you've got to re- 


member that engineers are human. 
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photograph of Mr. Sprague in the 
masthead. The copy, conversational 
in tone, closely reflects Mr. 
Sprague’s whimsical and articulate 
personality. For example, a recent 
column began: 


No, Virginia . . 

Every time our engineers come across 
another ad for some such product as 
a “Little Giant All-Purpose Standard 
Basic Look-no-further Gas Sampling 
System,” they quietly beat their heads 
against the wall. 

And our walls have been taking such 
a beating lately we thought it was about 
time to put The Hays Corporation on 
record with some plain, homespun truths 
about gas sampling, a subject that 
seems to lie in a heavy smog of con- 
fusion. 

Homespun Truth No. I—No, Vir- 
ginia, there is no Santa Claus in the 
form of a single, foolproof gas sampling 
system, which will work on all applica- 
tions. Hays also offers standard systems 
especially designed for specific applica- 
tions such as pipe stills, cyclone fired 
boilers, cement kilns, etc. At last count 
we had tried and discarded another 18 
designs. 

Homespun Truth No, 2—It takes a 
heap o’designing, a heap o’field work, 
a heap o’ cut-and-try to make a gas 
sampling system click . . 


Systems, schmystems . . Contro- 
versial topics are welcomed rather 
than avoided in “Ramblings.” For 
example, one recent column (which 
opened with the headline, “Systems, 
schmystems”) decried the fact that 
instrument manufacturers often 
have to, in effect, perform a free 
engineering service in developing 
systems that use their instruments. 
This is because, in competitive bid- 
ding, the engineering charge “is the 
first thing that’s chopped off the to- 
tal price,” the column said. As a re- 
sult, there is “a direct correlation 
between systems jobs and low 
profit-ability.”’ 

In recent columns, occasional re- 
ports from a mythical Hays service 
engineer, somewhat reminicent of 
Alexander Botts of Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Earthworm Tractor 
fame, have been included. For ex- 
ample, here’s what “Melvin” wrote 
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in one of the “Ramblings” columns. 


‘Some ads make engineers quietly beat their heads against 


HAPPY HARBOR MOTEL 
Happy Harbor, Michigan 


Dear Captain Bligh: 


Due to a series of circumstances that 
would shrivel a lesser man, | am tem- 
porarily detained in this dreary outpost 
on Route 117A. | received your rather 
stiffly worded wire yesterday and gather 
there has been some question as to my 
whereabouts. I’m sure that when | tell 
you what I’ve been doing, you'll agree 
that old Melvin has been hitting the old 
ball for Hays as hard as ever. 

As you know | came up here to take 
delivery on my new car and it occurred 
to me that | might check up on a few 
of the many Hays installations here in 
the Motor City (figuring the company 
would be glad to take care of the few 
additional expenses involved). 

One of our Electronic Mercuryless 
Flow Meters has been in service in a 
foundry of one of the Big Three auto 
companies for some time and | dropped 
over to see how it was operating. If | 
were you, I’d keep the following in- 
formation under wraps because if our 
engineering department gets wind of it 
they’ll want a raise en masse. 

Seems the foundry uses this instru- 
ment for measuring oxygen flow in a 
scarfing operation, a process for cutting 
scale off forgings with an oxyacetylene 
torch. 

So far as maintained accuracy over 
a long period of time is concerned, the 
folks in this foundry rank their Hays 
meter right after the sun and the moon. 
Get this . . . after two full years of 
service there have been no_ tubes 
changed in the amplifier, no change in 
the original calibration as shown by the 
water column calibration check they 
give it every three months, and it has 
mever exceeded one percent in integra- 
tor error when compared with planime- 
ter checks of the chart. 

On the performance of this one me- 
ter, this mammoth outfit is specifying 
Hays meters . . . period. Nine more flow 
meters and remote indicating receivers 
have been ordered this month. More to 
come. 

Not wishing to bother a busy execu- 
tive like yourself with trivia, | am en- 
closing my expense account in what 
you might call broad outline form. I’m 
sure you'll agree the expense is well 
justified, even though this was not, 
strictly speaking, a business trip. 


Matter of fact, I’d appreciate it if 
you could have a modest advance wired 
to me here at Happy Harbor so | can 
ransom my luggage from the curmudge- 
on who runs this air conditioned cell 
block. Apparently he’s never heard of 
credit cards! 


Urgently yours, 
Melvin 


Illustrations follow the same in- 
formal pattern. For example con- 
sider this graph of customer tem- 
peratures. 
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Science lurches forward! Charts above 

show how customers’ under-the-collar 

temperatures (black line) respond to 
company action (dotted line). 


Started on a trial basis the cam- 
paign soon proved it was doing an 
effective job. Readership ratings in 
Control Engineering, where the 
campaign is running, started off 
high for the first few columns and 
improved consistently as more and 
more readers of the publication be- 
came aware of the column and 
looked forward to it as a regular 
feature. After about three months, 
the campaign had firmly established 
itself with the highest Readex 
rating in its product category and 
it has been able to maintain this 
position month after month. 

There are many other evidences 
of reader interest. Mr. Sprague re- 
ceives a volume of mail from read- 
ers commenting on controversial 
items in the column. Hays sales- 
men and executives are constantly 


























the wall . . ’ 


hearing comments from customers 
about the ideas expressed. 

On a recent European trip Mr. 
Sprague brought to light a rather 
surprising dividend from the ad- 
vertising program, the fact that in- 
strument manufacturers in France, 
England and Germany commented 
on opinions expressed in the cam- 
paign. “Which only proves,” said 
Mr. Sprague, “that European engi- 
neers are human too.” 


More ‘Ramblings’ . . In view of 
the success of the test campaign, 
Hays recently began another series 
of “Ramblings” ads beamed at its 
primary market, the boiler instru- 
mentation field. This series uses the 
same techniques in presenting the 
functions and merits of Hays com- 
bustion control equipment. For ex- 
ample, one ad (headlined “Our sys- 
tems Safari plunges onward, ever 
onward”) likened a Hays flow 
meter to a boiler metabolism re- 
corder and stated: 


In the short time this meter has been 
on the market we have sold more than 
1,800 units . . . without resorting to 
bubble gum, plastic space platforms or 
Marilyn Monroe cutouts. 


These new ads in the power field 
already are finding an appreciative 
audience. A typical reply, from the 
resident engineer of a large logging 
company, who wrote Mr. Sprague: 

“Our commendations on the en- 
closed second edition of what we 
think is probably the most readable 
advertising copy we have ever seen. 

“Proving that we did pay atten- 
tion, we have clipped the article and 
hereby request a copy of your re- 
cent bulletin on electronic flow me- 
ters. 

“Our present need is for a meter 
for steam flows up to 35,000 Ibs. per 
hour at 250 psi, without recorder 
or integrator. 

“Tf we like the looks of your 
product as much as your advertis- 
ing, we will probably buy it, pro- 
vided that you revise your stuffy 
policy and include one of those 
Marilyn Monroe cutouts.” ® 








Dramatic . . Unusual photographs of industrial adhesive application adorn opening 





spread of six-page article on Rubber & Asbestos Corp. in Esso Standard Oil Co. ex- 
ternal. With planning and some letter writing, Rubber & Asbestos Corp. merchandised 
article to practically every major group connected with its operation. 


Don’t just relax 


How to harness cd 
publicity break 


» A lot of hard work goes into 
keeping the press informed of your 
company’s existence, but once the 
good publicity break has come, it’s 
still no time to relax. In fact, it’s 
time to double the effort. 

When Rubber & Asbestos Corp., 
Bloomfield, N. J., was honored with 
a comprehensive six-page article 
about itself in “Esso Oilways,” Esso 
Standard Oil Co. external, the com- 
pany met the challenge with a four- 
point merchandising plan. 

Rubber & Asbestos Co., manu- 
facturer of industrial adhesives, 
promptly sent out four mailings— 
to employes, suppliers, customers 
and publicity sources, respectively. 
Each letter called attention to the 
story and was accompanied by a 
copy of the magazine. 

The article, consisting of three 
spreads, all lavishly illustrated with 
photographs, tells how Rubber & 
Asbestos Corp. began, how it be- 
came one of the leaders in the field 
and tells about its various adhesive 
products—many of which require 
Esso products as components. The 






magazine is mailed each month 
to more than 30,000 key companies. 

In the follow-up letter which 
went with the magazine to all em- 
ployes, Rubber & Asbestos Corp. 
thanked each for his individual 
contribution which helped make the 
story possible. The letter to sup- 
pliers pointed out that their quality 
and service had added much to the 
growth of Rubber & Asbestos Corp. 

The most unusual of the four let- 
ters, the one sent to editors on the 
company’s publicity list, went out 
on a regular press release letter- 
head. Headline of the letter, how- 
ever, stated in red type that “This 
Is Not a Publicity Release!” 

The _ release-that-was-not-a-re- 
lease then drew the editors’ atten- 
tion to the copy of “Oilways” and 
suggested that if the editors ever 
want such case history material, 
R&A’s files are at their disposal. 

It looks as if R & A has proved 
that once you put your company’s 
“publicity break” to use, there 
seems to be no limit to the ways it 
can be made to work for you. a 
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Welcome . . A. W.. Hedgren (far right), Robertson’s vice-presi- 
dent-sales, welcomes out-of-town salesmen at “air age” sales 


In the “‘air age”’ 


How to keep sales 


meetings under control 


H. H. Robertson Co. was dissatisfied with traditional sales 


meetings. They left sales offices unstaffed; the 


groups were too large. But there was an answer .. 


By A. W. Hedgren 
Vice-President-Sales 
H. H. Robertson Co. 
Pittsburgh 


= One of the major drawbacks of 
the annual, let’s-invite-everybody 
sales meeting is that it leaves sales 
offices unstaffed and unable to han- 
dle business during the meeting 
period. This is especially important 
to a company like H. H. Robertson, 
because a single order for any one 
of our building construction prod- 
ucts could amount to hundreds of 
thousands of clollars. 

Another haridicap—if we are 
realistic about it—is the difficulty 
involved in actually holding the at- 
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tention of a large and unwieldy 
group of salesmen. 

Those were just a few of the 
problems we wanted to overcome 
when we began planning our 1957 
sales meeting which was held last 
fall. It took plenty of hard work 
(nine months of planning, to be 
exact), but we developed what we 
consider to be a novel system to 
accomplish our purpose. 

Our program takes full advan- 
tage of the “air age.” We not only 
flew the majority of our 150 sales- 
men (plus a number of agents) to 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport to attend 
the meeting or rather, meetings, 
but quartered them at the Airport 


meeting. Meeting, held on four occasions for four separate 
sales groups, was conducted at Greater Pittsburgh Airport. 


Hotel and held all business sessions 
there. 

When we set about planning our 
1957 meeting, the first order of the 
day was to keep our salesmen out 
of downtown Pittsburgh—and its 
distractions. We also wanted to 
avoid the disturbance caused by 
salesmen streaming in and out of 
our main office. 

At the same time, we wanted 
to have the meeting in the Pitts- 
burgh area because of the location 
of our main office and the nearness 
of our principal manufacturing 
plant, which is about 20 miles away 
in Ambridge, Pa. Our plan called 
for a visit to the plant. 

The problem was solved by taking 
advantage of the facilities at Great- 
er Pittsburgh Airport, which is 
about midway between Pittsburgh 
and Ambridge. Fortunately, Great- 
er Pittsburgh Airport is one of the 
few in the country that not only 
has a hotel on the premises but 
restaurants, meeting rooms, a 
movie, a nightclub and stores of all 
kinds. 

Since most of our men would be 
flying in anyway, it was natural for 
us to hold our meetings at the air- 
port itself. It was just as logical to 
quarter the men there, too. 

To avoid robbing our § sales 
offices of all personnel during one 





big sales meeting, we decided to 
hold four separate two-day ses- 
sions. In this way, we were able 
to have all the men attend without 
taking more than 25% of the per- 
sonnel away from any office at any 
time. 

The meetings were held the last 
week in September and the first 
week in October. The sessions were 
on Monday and Tuesday, and 
Thursday and Friday of each week. 

On Wednesday, the men who had 
completed the Monday-Tuesday 
meeting left Pittsburgh by plane 
for a visit to our subsidiary, Porce- 
lain Steel Corp., Connersville, Ind. 
This was an added advantage of the 
airport meeting location. Those en 
route to the Thursday-Friday meet- 
ing also stopped off at Connersville 
and the two groups toured the plant 
together. This procedure was re- 
peated the second week. 

The advantages of this plan were 
many. The men were held together 
after meeting hours, which gave 
them time to discuss -their sales 
problems and to become better ac- 
quainted with each other and the 
home office personnel. This op- 
portunity for the interchange of 
ideas was invaluable. By restricting 
the number of men each office could 
send to a session we eliminated, in 
effect, the cliques that are bound 
to form when entire office staffs at- 
tend a large meeting. This induced 
the men to mingle more freely. 

Quartering the men at the air- 
port eliminated the cost and incon- 
venience of transporting them to 
and from downtown Pittsburgh. 
When the trip was made to the Am- 
bridge plant, the men were rounded 
up easily at the airport. Since we 
already were half-way to the plant, 
travel time was greatly reduced. 

Perhaps the most important bene- 
fits resulted from the small size of 
the groups. The smaller attendance 
permitted us to be more relaxed, 
informal and flexible in our pres- 
entations. Visual aids, slides, charts, 
flannelboard and samples were used 
by the speakers. Because the groups 
were small (40 men) no P.A. sys- 
tem was necessary and everyone 
had a good view of.the platform. 

When we formulated the plan 
there was concern lest the cost be 
prohibitive. We were pleasantly 
surprised, however, when we found 


that the actual cost of the program 
was about the same as that for 
our 1956 sales meeting, when the 
entire sales organization met in 
Pittsburgh. 

More important is the enthusiasm 
our men showed for the idea. They 
left Pittsburgh convinced that the 
meetings had helped make their 
jobs easier. They felt, too, that they 
had benefited from the relaxed 
and informal atmosphere. 

A typical and significant com- 
ment on the meetings came from 
one of our agents who has attended 
many sales meetings put on by 
other companies he _ represents. 
“Your meeting,” he said, “was the 
finest I’ve ever attended. It was 
fast-moving, never boring and the 
men left filled with usable facts 
and enthusiasm.” 

We're convinced the meetings 
were worth the additional planning 
they required. In fact, we've al- 
ready started to work on this year’s 
“air age” sales meeting. » 


Easy on the eyes . . Instructor explains features of company’s new Q-Air floor sys- 
tem. Groups were kept small and each salesman had good view of visual aids. 


Off again . 


Take ten . . Salesmen take ten-minute 
break between sessions. By restricting 
number of men a sales office could send 
to any one meeting, Robertson elim- 
inated cliques, got men to mingle. 


. Salesmen leave Pittsburgh for final session of meeting——trip to Porce- 


lain Steel Corp., Connersville, Ind., a Robertson subsidiary. 





Zany ads show .. 


How to build sales 
while laughing 


Does humorous industrial advertising pay off? This 


British company built sales, and fame on two continents, 


by taking its product, but not itself, seriously 


By Mark Random 


“ In England, industrial adver- 
tisers are going through many of 
the problems that Americans are 
inclined to vonsider exclusively 
their own. Ancl (to make the whole 
subject of industrial advertising 
even more “international”) often 
they work through to the same 
conclusions. 

One British company, for in- 
stance, decided some years ago that 
its industrial ads could afford to 
be funny. But not just funny for 
fun’s own sake—funny for some 
logical, hard-headed, dollars-and- 
cents reasons. 

As a result, Accles & Pollock, 
Birmingham, rnanufacturer of in- 
dustrial metal tubing, has been de- 
lighting readers of Punch—and 
gaining new customers—with car- 
toon illustrated ads with such head- 
lines as “Accles & Pollock say some 
of their best ideas come to them in 
the bath!” 

The copy, too, has a zany ring. 
One full-page ad, illustrated with 
a circle of monkeys all biting each 
others tails, sported the following 
unpunctuated copy: 

“For a treat today you are going 
to the zoo where behind the bars 
you may see Accles & Pollock tubes 
now monkeys aren’t always as play- 


ful as you might suppose sometimes 
they bite one another’s tails and 
the keepers have a lot of trouble 
persuading the little monkeys to 
leave the bandaged wounds alone 
at least they did until somebody 
had the bright idea of asking Ac- 
cles & Pollock to make some stain- 
less steel tubes to go over the 
bandages which all goes to show 
how so many troubles come cleanly 
to an end when Accles & Pollock 
climb into the picture and no 
monkey business either.” 

Often the ads carry illustrations 
of Accles and Pollock themselves 
(two cartoon character Britishers 
in striped trousers who serve as 
a company image, although actually 
the business is conducted by a 
board of directors). 


A threadbare market .. The 
whole idea started 23 years ago 
when Accles (rhymes with “cack- 
les”) & Pollock found itself faced 
with a problem. The company had 
been advertising in the traditional 
way in the business press and was 
doing well. But this was the prob- 
lem: The existing market had been 
completely tapped. As one of the 
company’s directors put it, in his 
own peculiarly British manner, 
“We know all the people now using 
metal tubes and they know us.” 


In 1935, this British industrial company had a problem. 
Its advertising would not bring in new sales until it 
reached new markets. The new markets were scattered 
and the ad budget was limited. The company decided to 


center its major advertising in a publication with limited 


but high quality circulation. And because the magazine had a lively 
light touch, the advertiser ‘decided to follow along. The approach has 
been building sales for Accles and Pollock for more than 20 years. 
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Oops! . . Accles & Pollock take ride on 
world record-breaking speedboat-——the 
frame of it anyway. Copy points out 
boat’s frame was constructed by Accles 
& Pollock. 


Accles & Pollock had reached the 
point where, if business was to ex- 
pand, the market for its products 
had to be enlarged. With this in 
mind, the company hired a new 
agency. And the new agency, T. 
Booth Waddicor & Partners Lid., 
had some ideas, too. 

Before Waddicor took over the 
Accles & Pollock account in 1935, 
the company was spending £5,000 
(then about $25,000) exclusively in 
trade and technical publications. 

“Our problem now,” the man- 
aging director told the new agency, 
“is to find new people who ought 
to be using tubes—people who have 
not considered using tubes.” The 
first thing Waddicor had to decide 
was where those people were and 
how they could most economically 
be reached on a small advertising 
budget. 


Educating the market . . Investi- 
gation showed there was no direc- 
tion in which the company could 
turn without finding potential users 
for its products. But these prospects 
would have to be taught that the 
inside of a bar of metal was not 
necessary for strength, that a metal 
tube would be lighter and just as 
strong. 

But trying to reach all the po- 
tential users—or even a majority 
of them—through business mag- 

















azines, would be beyond the scope 
of the limited budget available. 
Tom Waddicor, head of the agency, 
decided a broad approach was 
needed in some _ non-specialized 
publication. 

He selected Punch, a magazine 
which is as much in a class by it- 
self as its American counterpart, 
The New Yorker. Although Punch’s 
circulation was not high, it had a 
high quality readership and it had 
a traditionally large pulling power. 
Each issue had a long life and it 
boasted about ten readers a copy. 

Mr. Waddicor decided that the 
ads would need to be humorous and 
of a high standard in keeping with 
the editorial content of the mag- 
azine. He recommended that the 
company use Punch as the main- 
stay of its campaign with one full 
page each month for a year. The 
campaign was designed to be dif- 
ferent—not just for the sake of 
being different but because the 
situation demanded something dif- 
ferent in order to reach an ex- 
panded market on a limited ad 
budget. 


How ‘different?’ . . Mr. Waddicor 
wondered whether he would come 
up against the “eternal paradox” 





of the advertising business when 
he put his plan to the company. 
Most advertisers say they want a 


“different” campaign, one that 
breaks new ground. But, on the 
other hand, when the campaign is 
actually offered, there is always 
the fear that perhaps it is too “dif- 
ferent.” 

The two Accles & Pollock men 
who handed down the decision, 
Maj. W. F. F. Scott and Capt. P. G. 
Carew, enthusiastically approved 
the new campaign. (They were both 
readers of Punch.) 

Because industrial advertising 
was comparatively rare in such 
magazines as Punch, the early Ac- 
cles & Pollock ads had an impact 
all their own. At first, the ads urged 
the basic merits, the strength and 
lightness of metal tubes against the 
more conventional materials. Over 
the years the ads came more and 
more to emphasize the precision of 
Accles & Pollock tubes and the ad- 
vantages of using the tubes in new 
ways. Always the approach was hu- 
morous. 

An amazingly free hand was giv- 
en to the agency. Apparently the 
company felt the agency knew its 
business and let it get on with do- 
ing it. The directors even allowed 





the ads to poke gentle fun at them- 
selves and, at times, even their 
wives. 


Name gets panned .. The ads 
made fun of the company’s name, 
offering all sorts of off-beat varia- 
tions, such as Shackles & Padlock. 
This theme was taken up by the 
public and hardly a day passes 
now when the company doesn’t get 
at least one letter with a zany 
version of its name on the en- 
velope. This particular theme has 
helped tremendously in plugging 
home the real name of the com- 
pany. 

A few years ago, after almost 20 
years of zany advertising, Accles 
& Pollock decided to ask the pub- 
lic—through a Punch ad, of course 
—whether it was doing the right 
thing. 

“This is a private argument,” 
said the ad, “but anybody may join 
in.” It showed two specimen ads— 
one a routine technical ad showing 
the use of tubular steel in building 
a racing car skeleton; the other with 
cartoon figures of the company’s 
directors carrying a skeleton of a 
dinosaur. Which of these two types 
of ad should the company use? 
Accles & Pollock’s agency put the 
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Foot trouble . . Accles & Pollock pose 
barefoot in ad explaining directors have 
requested copywriters tell readers A&P 
can produce hundreds of thousands of 
feet of tubing to precise specification. 


Idea maker . . Accles & Pollock say 
some of their best ideas come to them 
in the bath, go bathing with walrus to 
prove it. Copy says talk with Accles & 
Pollock on tube needs is good idea, too. 











Cleaning up . . Accles & Pollock remind 
readers company makes stainless steel 
drain outlet tubes for washing machines, 
wash Pollock to clinch point. Many of 
company’s ads stress specialty uses. 
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question to reeders this way: 

“Although we have repeatedly 
told them not to, the directors of 
Accles & Pollock sometimes read 
these advertisements. They now 
have the idea that they should be 
written in a way simple enough 
even for them to understand. This 
seems crazy to us, but then, we 
seem crazy to them. 

“Assuming that you care two 
hoots, we would like you to tell us 
whether you think the advertise- 
ments should be written to please 
the directors, or whether we should 
continue to write them in our own 
sweet way. The ballot coupon 
alongside makes it easy for you to 
do this.” (The ballot included a line 
on which readers could designate, 
also, whether o: not the copywriter 
should get a raise.) 

The vote was small but decisive: 
168 in favor of lunatic charm; 7 in 
favor of factual ads. And 129 voted 
the copywriter « raise. 

The balloting: also served as a 
barometer of Accles & Pollock’s 
widespread influence. One third— 
55 votes—came from overseas, 34 
of them from the United States. 


Readers worry .. Even the possi- 
bility that Accles & Pollock might 
discontinue its zany ads worried 
some readers. 


e A Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn copywriter wrote: “Say it 
isn’t so! Say it’s all a joke! Reassure 
an American reader that you will 
not discontinue those wonderful 
ads in Punch.” 


@ The head of a New York agency 
wrote: “Your series is superb. 
Business sorely needs advertising 
done with the spirit and imagina- 
tion of yours.” 


Results of the ballot were an- 
nounced in a follow-up ad in this 
manner: 

“In a recent ballot readers voted 
plainly in favor of not doing ads 
to please the directors. As consola- 
tion, we shall occasionally give them 
a corner to do what they like in.” 
(The ad inchided the promised 
“corner” and the “directors” 
promptly used ‘their corner to criti- 
cize the rest of the ad.) 

Actually, the ballot was not just 
another gag but inspired by a real 
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Cars or dinosaurs? . . Controversial ad, 
with built-in ballot, asks readers to vote 
for ad A (serious) or ad B (deadpan). 
Ad itself was serious bid for reader 
reaction to fun-poking approach. 


desire to discover reader reaction, 
Mr. Waddicor explained. “There 
was a genuine internal controversy 
at Accles & Pollock about the form 
the ads should take, and we felt 
that, in itself, was a suitable matter 
for an advertisement,” he said. 

It is not only the company’s ads 
that have that certain lunatic 
charm. The same humorous ap- 
proach has been carried over into 
much of its sales literature. The 
company issues a humorous rail- 
road time-table of trains from Lon- 
don to Birmingham where the plant 
is located. Even the menu cards in 
the directors’ dining room carry 
out the fun-poking theme. 

Almost every year since 1935, 
Punch has been the mainstay of the 
Accles & Pollock campaign. And 
the zany ads have brought results. 
As early as 1939, when the cam- 
paign was in its fifth year, one of 
the company’s directors was able 
to say, “Nowadays, no matter 
where you are, it is practically im- 
possible to find a man of business 
who hasn’t heard of us.” 


Sales sear . . The orders for metal 
tubes which flow into company 
headquarters are the best evidence 
of the success of the company’s ad 
policy. Sales, since 1934, have in- 
creased between 700 and 800%. 


But the success of the campaign 
is reflected in other ways too, par- 
ticularly in the reception accorded 
the company’s salesmen. The com- 
pany has grown accustomed to peo- 
ple writing in and saying they ad- 
mire the advertising and that they 
are only sorry they have no need 
to buy tubes—but if they ever do 
need them, well, they know where 
to come. 

Three managing directors of Ac- 
cles & Pollock—in 23 years—have 
not seen fit to change the policy. 
And there is no way of telling how 
many other advertisers and cam- 
paigns have been influenced by the 
Accles & Pollock ads. But there is 
evidence that many are. For ex- 
ample, one young American ad- 
woman dropped in on the agency 
while on a European vacation to 
report that Accles & Pollock ads 
had helped her agency to convince 
an advertiser that he had nothing 
to lose by approving a humorous 
campaign. 


Unblushing extroverts .. The 
company has produced, in response 
to many requests, a booklet of some 
of its best ads. (One of those re- 
quests was from an American fan 
who wrote saying that if Accles & 
Pollock or its agency would produce 
a booklet showing the best of their 
ads, she personally would distribute 
them on Madison Avenue.) 

Accles & Pollock’s directors are 
unblushing extroverts. They think 
their name is a funny one and, if 
challenged, could provide a better 
list of alternatives than anyone else. 
If the ad agency wants to poke 
gentle fun at the directors, that’s 
all right too. They take their busi- 
ness, but not themselves, seriously. 

All this makes things easier on 
the agency. There are few sacred 
cows cluttering the scene. Energy 
can therefore be put into the job 
itself instead of trying to avoid 
stepping on toes. It also means that, 
however much the subject matter 
of the advertising or its potential 
audience may change, the company 
attitude persists with consistency 
year after year—and that has 
helped to make a_ sub-national 
level of appropriations do a nation- 
al-size job. « 
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Concentrated campaign . . Half page ads were run as a group 
(outside columns on three successive spreads, or six successive 
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right hand columns) in each of four issues of Electronic De- 
sign, thus giving greatest impact for the money. 


What to do when the budget gets cut 


Instead of slashing your wrists, you might try the approach 
taken by Raytheon Manufacturing Co., which 

found that after concentrating funds, space and time, 

the below-par budget was much bigger than originally thought 


By W. H. Buck 

Supervisor 

Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Raytheon Mfg. Co. 

Waltham, Mass. 


= The average industrial ad man- 
ager is no stranger to tight purse 
strings. Perhaps it is to his credit— 
certainly it is to his sorrow—that 
top management often seems to ex- 
pect miracles on a budget which 


barely covers the printing and dis- 
tribution of a catalog. 

In the face of this recurrent 
$64,000 challenge, many approaches 
have been tried. Almost without 
exception, the most successful seem 
to have had one common ingredient 
—concentration. 

Here is one approach, born of 
desperation, which combined con- 
centration in three separate di- 


In this article, Raytheon’s advertising supervisor ex- 
plains how he handled reduced ad budgets for three 


product lines. His key to high impact on low budgets: 
concentration. First, because all three lines have sub- 


D stantially the same market, he combined three cam-. 
paigns into one, then he concentrated all ads in just four issues of one” 


publication. With such economical concentration he found he was able 
to allot some of his small budget for merchandising the campaign to 


prospects, distributors and salesmen. 


mensions: concentration of funds, 
space and time. 


The problem .. With seven 
months left to go in 1957*, we found 
ourselves with advertising budgets 
of relatively anemic proportions for 
three separate lines of electronic 
components. Traditionally, these 
three lines (transformers, voltage 
regulators, and electro-mechanical 
hardware) had always been .ad- 
vertised independently, with each 
having a modest yearly schedule of 
several full-page ads in three or 
four of the leading electronic mag- 
azines. 

With the budget at a new low, 
however, it was painfully evident 
that the available dollars, split 
three ways, then further divided 
among several publications, would 
result in nothing resernbling an 
effective ad program. 

It was evident that something out 
of the ordinary was called for, and 


*An off-beat budgeting period, occasioned 
by a company-wide switch from fiscal to 
calendar year accounting. 
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that, whatever it was, would nec- 
essarily involve a real concentra- 
tion of resources. So . . . we sat 
down and concentrated. 


Concentration of funds . . Since 
all three product lines were ad- 
vertised to substantially the same 
market, it was a natural first step 
to create a single program which 
would permit consolidation of the 
funds available. It was felt that the 
gains in impact and _ continuity 
would more than offset the nec- 
essary compromises in layout and 
copy approach. 

After consideration of several 
possibilities, we decided to go to a 
series of look-alike, fractional page 
ads, each featuring one _ specific 
product. Ralph Bryant, account ex- 
ecutive of our agency, Donahue & 
Coe, New York, came up with a 
half-page format consisting of a 
large product illustration, about an 
inch and a half of concise, informa- 
tive copy and « photo and brief de- 
scription of the pertinent catalog 
data available. 

The dominant feature of each ad 
—the feature which tied the series 


together—was a large, one-word 
headline (“Size,” “Shape,” etc.) 
which called out an important 


characteristic of the component. 

Six such ads were prepared im- 
mediately; three more were planned 
if funds permitied. 


Concentration in space . . With 
a single, unified program outlined, 
we next took a long, careful look 
at media. The conclusion was 
reached, not without some serious 
misgivings, that the best way to 
achieve our goal of high impact 
was to concentrate with multiple 
pages in just one publication. 

This decision, made with full 
awareness of the attendant disad- 
vantages, was possible only because 
there are a number of fine books 
in the electronic field which cover, 
independently, a reasonably large 
portion of our market. 

After careful study of available 
media, we narrowed down the field 
to three or four publications which 
we felt best met: our particular re- 
quirements of eclitorial climate, cir- 
culation and ad visibility. The final 
selection was made, with some dif- 
ficulty, on the basis of several fac- 
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which were 
neveitheless significant to our par- 
ticuler project. 


tors marginal but 


Concentration in time .. With 
format established and medium de- 
termined, our next consideration 
was to position the ads for highest 
visibility and continuity. We were 
aiming at a multiple ad series which 
would be impressive enough to 
command the attention of an above- 
average number of readers. 

After considerable experimenting, 
we concluded that a group of six 
ads (outside columns of three suc- 
cessive spreads, or six successive 
right hand columns) in any one 
issue would give us optimum im- 
pact for our dollars. 

Available funds dictated that, at 
this rate, we could appear in four 
issues. We elected, rather sadly, to 
drop all advertising during June, 
July, and August, and to shoot the 
works during the last four months 
of the year. 


Tie-in promotion . . Having fo- 
cused our stream of advertising 
dollars to as fine a point as possible, 
we then did our best to spread them 
out. A tie-in promotional program, 





merchandising the series to our cus- 
tomers, distributors and sales force, 
was planned to break just before 
the first series appeared. 

A two-color merchandising fold- 
er, using a cover of the magazine, 
and containing full-size reproduc- 
tions of the entire ad series, was 
distributed over all lists about a 
week before the publication date. 

Our own sales force, as well as 
all interested company officials, re- 
ceived complimentary copies of the 
first issue containing the series. 

Reprints of the series and mer- 
chandising folders were made avail- 
able to distributors for local fol- 
low-up mailings. 

Periodic “progress reports” were 

sent to the sales force and distribu- 
tors during the course of the pro- 
gram. 
Our big-little program has paid 
off. Reaction on the part of our sales 
force and distributors has been uni- 
formly enthusiastic. Their tendency 
is to regard the program as a real 
show of marketing strength. 

There is never an easy solution 
to the problem of low budget. But 
we can vouch for one thing: con- 
centration, used judiciously, can be 
a mighty powerful substitute for 
missing dollars. 7 





























The inside dope . . Prospects, distributors and salesmen were given preview of the 
Program via this inexpensive, black and white folder. Sent out about three weeks 
before the campaign broke, the folder shows rough layouts of the ads, giving the im- 


pression of inside information. 



























Oil patch premiums 


Here’s a crackerjack 


merchandising idea 


You wouldn’t think drillers, toolpushers and roughnecks 


would take to fun-type premiums placed 
inside drilling tool packages. Byron Jackson Tools 


By R. Nicholas Martin 
John Ramsey Co. 
Los Angeles 


= When you were a kid, the bright 
Cracker Jack box with its tiny tin 
toy held far more appeal than a 
bushel of unembellished popcorn. 
And the new suit with a whistle 
in the pocket had a certain kind of 
magic. 

This universal penchant for pre- 
miums is being utilized by Byron 
Jackson Tools, Los Angeles—not to 
sell candy or clothes to kids, but to 
sell oil well equipment to rough 
and ready oil field workers. 

At first, Byron and its advertis- 
ing agency, John Ramsey Co., 
couldn’t think of a less likely field 
in which to use premiums than the 
oil well drilling industry. But, the 
company was desperate. It needed 
attention for its small tools and re- 
placement parts, which, for the 
most part, were indifferently han- 
dled in oil field supply stores. 

Byron realized it couldn’t blame 
the supply store manager for his 
indifference. There was no reason 
why he should be impressed upon 
receiving the company’s jumbled 
bulk shipment on a dirty boxcar 
or open truck. 


bet they would—and won both the bet and increased sales 























A gusher . 


Built-in dart game . . 
wiper box is the target. Darts are pro- 
vided inside the box. 


. Account executive Nick Martin, left, and agency head John Ramsey do 










Bottom of pipe 
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some last-minute testing of the dart game. Concentric circles are marked “dry hole,” 
“marginal sand,” and ‘‘gusher.’’ Mr. Ramsey has just scored a gusher. 


No wonder the store manager 
threw Byron’s products into a dark, 
dusty bin next to the equally dark 
and dusty bins full of the competi- 
tion’s products. And no wonder the 
oil field worker didn’t bother to 
specify a particular brand when he 
came in to buy. 


Well chosen premium .. The 


Byron Jackson Tools, Los Angeles, had a problem: At 
face value, its highly unglamorous oil well drilling prod- 
ucts looked just like the competitions’. As a result, they 
were being handled and purchased indifferently. To 


make its brand stand out, Byron has borrowed a mer- 


chandising gimmick from the consumer field—in-pack premiums. In 
each box of tong dies is placed a sexy pin-up. And the pipe wiper box 
doubles as a dart game target (darts are provided inside the box). 


Slogan on the box reads: “You can't miss with BJ] pipe wipers.” 





first product to get the glamor 
treatment was Byron’s tong dies. 
These are the “teeth” for the tongs 
used to join lengths of drill pipe. 
Previous attempts to package these 
products had met with little suc- 
cess because the boxes would often 
fall apart under the weight of the 
steel dies. 

For this reason, a special box 
with metal-reinforced edges was 
engineered. Its design was given 
the full treatment for eye appeal 
and brand recognition; and a small 
premium was put inside with the 
dies. The premium was well chosen. 
It is a full-color pin-up by nation- 
ally known girlie-artist Fritz 
Willis. Suffice to say the tong dies 
are no longer receiving indifferent 
handling. : ere 
Encouraged by the success of the 
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tong die box, ]3yron Jackson and 
the Ramsey adinen have come out 
with a packaging idea that will 
raise the oil-streaked eyebrows 
even further: a pipe-wiper box 
with a free dait game premium. 

A pipe wiper doesn’t really need 
a package for protection. It’s made 
of a rugged rubber compound with 
steel reinforcing bands. You could 
throw one off the top of a derrick 
without damaging it. In fact, a 
bunch of them are usually strung 
together with a rope and thrown 
into an open truck for cross-coun- 
try shipment. 

This rough handling doesn’t hurt 
them physically, but it certainly 
shatters any hope of building pres- 
tige or brand iclentification. 


Well aimed premium .. The new 
pipe wiper boxes have an arty, yet 
masculine design with the fa- 
miliar Byron Jackson red _ high- 
lighted with black and white. On 
the underside of the corrugated 
box is a specially designed target 
for a dart game. Keeping attuned 
to its ultimate users, the game has 
a special oil-patch flavor with the 
concentric circles bearing such 


titles as “gusher,” “marginal sand,” 
“dry hole,” etc. 

Inside the package is a smaller 
box containing three precision- 
made English darts. These are 
sturdy little missiles with brass 
bodies, steel points, and plastic 
fins. On both the target and the 
dart box is printed a slogan that 
ties the game with the product: 
“You can’t miss with BJ pipe 
wipers.” 

Although many of these games 
will be taken home, more of them 
will find their way into the “dog- 
houses” where toolpushers, drillers, 
and roughnecks change clothes and 
kill time between shifts. As a lunch 
hour or other off-time diversion, 
the targets will continue to build 
brand preference and shout the 
Byron Jackson name. That is until 
the roughnecks make Swiss cheese 
out of them with the darts. 

At that point the dart players 
will have no other choice but to 
buy a new BJ pipe wiper—or to 
be more specific, two new BJ pipe 
wipers, since a major strategem in 
this promotion campaign is to pack- 
age two of the standard sized 
wipers to a box. ® 





Special handling . . Tong dies were receiving indifferent han- 
dling before premiums (full-color pin-ups) were placed inside 
boxes. The boxes are now handled with care. 
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Why this article 
is important 


© @eA frequent complaint of 
manufacturers who sell through 
industrial distributors and man- 
ufacturers agents is that these 
organizations do not do adequate 
local advertising and promotion. 

Often that complaint is valid 
—but not in the case of S. H. 
Isaacs Co., Cincinnati industrial 
distributor. Isaacs is a compara- 
tively small enterprise. But 
limited resources have not kept 
it from conducting a vigorous 
local advertising and promotion 
program. 

The details of that program 
and its significance to other in- 
dustrial distributors and their 
principals make up the article 
beginning on the opposite page. 
The author of the article, S. H. 
“Ted” Isaacs, is a veteran indus- 
trial distributor who knows dis- 
tributors’ promotion problems-—— 
and how to solve them. 

His article will not give much 
new “how to” information to 
manufacturers (most of them 
know how to advertise already). 
But it will provide a basic guide 
to effective promotion programs 
for the distributors through 
whom the manufacturers sell. 
For this reason, IM feels that it 
is important for manufacturers 
to know how one distributor has 
developed an effective promotion 
program. More than that, we 
feel that it is important for dis- 
tributors themselves to have in- 
formation on the Isaacs program. 

Those are the basic reasons 
why this fourth article in the 
IM “Encyclopedia of Marketing” 
series includes a good deal of 
“case history” material as well 
as broad general information. 

Reprints of the article will be 
available at 25c each from Re- 
print Editor, INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING, 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. Quantity rates avail- 
able on request. 
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A basic guide to 


Distributor Promotion 


= Three factors set the frame of reference of this 
article: 


1. The advertising program described here is: being 
used by a manufacturers agency-distributor organiza- 
tion which sells industrial products in a 125-mile 
radius area. The products are used in factory produc- 
tion and maintenance operations. They are also pur- 
chased by factories which incorporate them as original 
equipment in their own -final product, but the final 
products are either in themselves items of factory 
equipment or at the very extreme, items of semi-in- 
dustrial nature. Our program is designed and built to 
support the sale of factory materials and equipment. 


2. Throughout the time the program has been in op- 
eration, we have seen a steady increase in business 
volume. Early in 1958, with business declining in gen- 
eral, our own business was expanding and growing. 
Several factors have led to this growth, but the most 
important advances seem to be from increased na- 
tional advertising by our principais, and our own local 
advertising program. 


3. The sale of industrial products is basically ac- 
complished by personal calls. Regardless of the faith 
that we put in our advertising program and regardless 
of the importance we attach to it, we still feel most 
strongly that the ultimate sale of an industrial item 
must be in most cases a face-to-face or—via the tele- 
phone—a voice-to-voice operation. 


High Cost of Selling 


We hear many estimates of the cost of personal sell- 
ing in the industrial field. Statistics generally vary 
from $15 to $30 per call. Selling organizations some- 
times try to cut these costs by using cheaper automo- 
biles, limiting salesmen’s expense accounts in various 
ways, or even resorting to lower compensation sched- 
ules for the salesmen. There can be minor changes, and 
cost control is obviously necessary. However, in this 
basically high cost economy, the effects of all of these 
programs can only be minor. 

Our approach is a much simpler one. We ask for an 


By S. H. ‘Ted’ Isaacs 


order from every call. We know that this is an un- 
attainable ideal, but the more nearly we approach it, 
the more profitable will be our over-all sales opera- 
tion. A high ratio of orders to calls is not attained by 
either magic or super-salesmanship. In addition to 
sound selling techniques, two major factors lead to a 
good sale-to-call ratio: 


1. Making calls when the customer is ready to buy 
from somebody. Calls made when a customer has no 
available funds budgeted, or is concentrating on aspects 
of his business other than new equipment, are not 
only wasteful of the salesman’s time, but are wasteful 
of the customer’s time and may therefore act to the 
long range disadvantage of the salesman. We attempt 
to limit calls to follow-up of inquiries from advertis- 
ing, follow-up of quotations or other known or suspected 
live projects, and to immediate personal calls when the 
customer contacts us either by telephone or letter ask- 
ing for product information. It is our opinion that local 
advertising above all things can lead to the develop- 
ment of the “hot” inquiry that indicates the im- 
mediate need for our type of product. 


2. Offering an advertised product. In this respect, na- 
tional advertising is of more significance than local 
advertising. However, a local organization has a need 
and a responsibility to establish itself through adver- 
tising. The local organization that has kept its name 
in front of its particular segment of the buying public 
by consistent advertising, will find greater acceptance 
than its local competitor when an actual buying situa- 
tion arises, even though the competitor may have a 
product that is better known on a national scale. 


Distributor Advertising Media 


There is just as wide a choice of advertising media 
open to the local sales organization as to the national. 
A balanced program is essential, and the difference 
is in detail of method ‘and emphasis. 


National publications . . There are a number of 
types of national publications which make provision 
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for local advertising. Three rather widely divergent 
examples follow. 


> The Fluid Power Directory is a buyers’ guide book 
published once every two years. This book contains 
the usual sections of company names, product names, 
and condensec| catalogs of various manufacturers of 
pneumatic and hydraulic equipment. A section is re- 
served in this book for alphabetical listing by states 
and cities of distributors of fluid power products, and 
advertising space is sold in these pages in an arrange- 
ment very similar to that commonly used in yellow 
pages of telephone directories. In our advertising in 
this publication, all we try to accomplish is to bring 
quickly and easily to the reader’s attention the local 
source where le can obtain the various products that 
we handle. We cannot begin to tell a complete story 
on any product. Our intention is purely to attract the 
reader’s attention so that he will inquire of us for 
further details. 


> The Plant is a monthly publication in the power 
plant and factory maintenance field. A page im- 
mediately inside the back cover of each issue carries 
advertisements by local sales outlets. Space is sold 
only in one-eighth page units, and no organization may 
take more than a single unit. All copies of the mag- 
azine delivered to subscribers in a particular city 
carry on this page only advertisements of local rep- 
resentatives in that particular city. 

Some publications contract with local sales organiza- 
tions to pay for the subscription to these magazines for 
their customers. This local franchise holder agrees to 
keep the list of subscribers’ names current at all times. 
A prominent location in the magazine, usually the front 
or back cover, carries an advertisement for the local or- 
ganization which is franchising the circulation in that 
particular area. Other subscribers, who do not receive 
the magazine through the franchise, receive copies 
which carry a standard national advertisement without 
reference to the local franchise holder. 

The term “franchise circulation” is copyrighted by 
the Industrial )Publishing Corp., but the method is used 
by others. 


A most important consideration in connection with 
advertising by local sales organizations in national pub- 
lications is that not just any publication will do. It is 
essential that iit be of the type that is associated with 
the particular products handled by the local sales 
agency. 


Local publiccitions . . Yellow pages of the telephone 
directory represent the first local advertising medium 
usually considered, and this is a logical approach. The 
critical decisions connected with yellow-page advertis- 
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ing are what products to advertise, and how much ad- 
vertising space to take. Items which are rather widely 
used in many plants are those which can most effec- 
tively be advertised in the yellow pages. The more high- 
ly technical a product is, and the more specialized is its 
use in industry, the less value there is in advertising 
that item in the yellow pages. Our own product line 
presents two typical examples. We sell air compressors 
in the range of 1/3 to 100 horsepower. This is a broadly 
used industrial item, and we consider yellow page ad- 
vertising of our air compressor line an absolute essen- 
tial. We also handle a line of high precision flowmeters 
the use of which is limited almost exclusively to testing 
aircraft components and to the process industries. We 
do not advertise our flowmeter line in the yellow pages 
and can visualize no return from such advertising. 

As to the amount of yellow page space to buy, the new 
advertiser must study existing ads. Markets vary tre- 
mendously and local competition will dictate the 
amount and type of space required. Yellow page space 
rates are high. Therefore, on each item that we list in 
the yellow pages, we attempt to develop an ad which 
is more prominent than our competitors, either as a 
result of size or clever layout or both. Since our activ- 
ities cover a number of different cities, we study the 
situation for each product in each city individually and 
use different types of yellow page advertising in differ- 
ent places. 


Newspapers .. There are a number of other local 
publications in which the industrial sales organization 
can advertise successfully. In general, daily newspapers 
do not hold much promise, but there are special cases 
where this may not be true. We have developed a pro- 
motional plan of newspaper advertising in cooperation 
with dealers through whom we sell a line of compres- 
sor-paint spray outfits. The program seems sound in 
theory. It has not yet been put into operation, so no 
results can be reported. Note that this is a domestic ap- 
plication of an industrial product. 


Local technical publications . . In many cities the 
local engineering society, the local section of the 
National Society of Professional Engineers, the local 
sections of various of the national engineering organi- 
zations or some grouping of them, publish weekly or 
monthly magazines. The Cincinnati Technical and Sci- 
entific Societies Council publishes a weekly four- to 
eight-page bulletin, and the Louisville Council pub- 
lishes a monthly bulletin of approximately 20 pages. 
The significance of these publications is that they are 
directed to the very people, both from a geographic and 
a product interest standpoint, that the local sales outlet 
for industrial products is primarily interested in con- 














tacting. Therefore, advertising in these journals can be 
highly effective. 

In general, it has been the attitude of many local 
sales organizations that serious advertising in these 
journals is not effective. Many local distributors and 
manufacturers’ agents have taken very small advertis- 
ing space in these journals more from the attitude of 
providing additional financial support to the publication 
than from any serious feeling that the advertising will 
be effective. 

Our approach has been the exact opposite of this. 
Obviously, we are pleased to be in position to provide 
substantial financial support to local publications of 
this type. However, our advertising is not intended asa 
gift, but is seriously intended to develop business. 
Therefore, we have instituted a program of one-half 
page ads approximately every six weeks in the weekly 
Cincinnati journal and in every issue of the monthly 
Louisville journal. 

When this program was first instituted in the Cincin- 
nati Engineer & Scientist almost two years ago, we 
started with one basic ad layout. Each time that this ad 
appeared, a different one of our various products was 
featured. Our various principals furnished us with 
photographs of the products to be featured. Copy, lay- 
out and all technical details were handled locally. We 
have attempted in general to follow the advertising 
approach of our various principals, and in some cases, 
the wording of copy has very closely followed wording 
in the principals’ literature covering the same product. 

After this program had been in operation in Cincin- 
nati for a year, we decided that it had been sufficiently 
valuable to initiate it also in the Louisville Engineer & 
Scientist. 

At this time we adopted a second layout, in which we 
made a distinct effort to provide variety and at the 
same time provide a clear family relationship between 
the new layout and the old one. Also, because the 
products we sell fall into two fairly distinct classifica- 
tions, a different class of products is featured in the 
second layout than that which had been featured in the 
first. The scheme of featuring different products in each 
successive ad is being continued. The rotation of the 
featured products and rotation of the layouts gives 
what we feel is adequate variety for the present time. 

We have no statistical method for determining read- 
ership of these advertisements. However, we do know 
that the readership of the journals themselves is quite 
high because this is the major source of information 
concerning the meetings and programs of the various 
societies which jointly publish the journal. At the same 
time, we know that a one-half page ad bulks very large 
in a four-page or even a twenty-page journal. We have 
received a number of very valuable sales leads as a di- 


rect result of our advertising in these local journals. 


Direct Mail 


Of all of the advertising methods available to indus- 
trial sales organizations, the most versatile and valuable 
probably is direct mail. There is a tendency among local 
sales organizations to depend on their principals not 
enly for the complete preparation of direct mail pieces, 
but for the actual mechanics of printing and mailing. 
An arrangement of this type is very advantageous for 
an organization that represents only one company, or 
where the products of one particular company dominate 
the sales picture of the local sales organization. The 
more typical picture in a manufacturers’ agency or 
distributorship is a relative balance among several 
accounts of nearly equal sales potential. This is the 
situation in our company, and we feel that because of 
this situation we can do a superior job of direct mail 
advertising by handling the details and mechanics on a 
local basis. 


Getting the list . . The most important feature of a 
direct mail program is the preparation of the mailing 
list and the maintenance of this mailing list. Any sales 
organization that has kept a reasonably satisfactory 
record of customer contacts has the foundation of the 
best possible mailing list within these existing records. 

In our own company, it has always been our policy 
to keep a 3x5” file card for each company on which we 
call. The front of this card contains the full company 
name, address and phone number and a brief dated 
récord of each personal call. On the back of the card, 
there is a list of all individuals contacted within the 
company, with titles. This list of names is kept up to 
date by periodic checking for changes and additions as 
calls are made. 

From these records, we developed about 400 names 
for our original mailing list. This list was heavily sup- 
plemented by reference to a number of locally pub- 
lished directories of engineering and technical societies, 
purchasing agents, and similar listings. The job titles 
and society affiliations that are given in such publica- 
tions are often an excellent key to the potential prod- 
uct interest of a particular individual. 

All mailings are addressed to individuals. It is our 
feeling that even the smaller manufacturing organiza- 
tions have become so specialized and diversified that 
there is little or no chance of a mailing made to the 
company without an individual’s name ever getting into 
the hands of someone who might be interested in the 
products advertised in that particular mailing. Inquiries 
developing from these mailings indicate that there is 
a considerable amount of pass-along readership. 
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How to keep up to date . . Keeping the mailing list 
current is relatively easy and is almost more important 
than accurate preparation of the original list. This op- 
eration is one of pure detail, and up-to-date informa- 
tion is obtained in numerous ways. 

The most important source of new mailing list infor- 
mation is obviously from new customer contacts. As we 
receive inquiries through our principals’ national ad- 
vertising, through our local publication advertising, or 
other miscellaneous sources, a new name is added to 
the mailing list. At the same time, when we contact a 
company with which we have never been in touch pre- 
viously on a }»ersonal basis, we check our mailing list 
to determine if any individuals from that particular 
company are elready on our list as a result of the origi- 
nal survey of published lists as described previously. 
Sometimes we find that our direct mail has been going 
to the wrong persons within a company. Old names are 
removed, and new names added as increased knowledge 
of the internal operations of a company give us more 
exact information on the names of the individuals who 
are in buying and specifying positions. 

The people on our mailing list have been surprisingly 
cooperative in helping us keep the list up to date. When 
we originally started this direct mail program, approxi- 
mately a year ago, quite a few of the direct mail pieces 
came back to us with notations that the individuals 
were no longer with that particular company. In some 
cases, we ever. received letters indicating that the indi- 
vidual we had addressed was no longer with the com- 
pany or was not in a buying position, and we were 
asked to change our listing to some other individual’s 
name. Our original list numbered approximately 600 
names, and during the year the program has been in 
operation, about 350 names have been added, and 100 
names removed for a net increase of about 250 names. 

In the past two or three months, there has been a 
considerable stabilization of the list, and we have rea- 
son to believe that the rate of change will be consider- 
ably slower now that the initial major refinements have 
been accomplished. 


Mail regularly .. The preparation and maintenance 
of a mailing list involves considerable effort, and any 
sales organization that decides to prepare a mailing list 
must be certain that regular mailings will be made, 
once the cost and effort of preparing the original mail- 
ing list have been undertaken. 

A direct mail program requires constant effort and 
attention. It seems that each mailing piece has just 
barely been completed and sent out when it is time to 
work on another one. The program is useless unless 
regular mailings are made. During our first year of op- 
eration, we made only four mailings. Better organiza- 
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tion and greater familiarity with the nature of the job 
to be accomplished now seems to make it entirely prac- 
tical to have a mailing every four to six weeks without 
undue effort. 

We have experienced no difficulty in obtaining suffi- 
cent material for a regular direct mail program. In fact, 
now that we have become familiar with some of the 
various ideas and techniques that can be employed, we 
find that we cannot possibly use all of the material that 
comes to us. 


Three sources of mailing material . . We have 
three main sources for direct mail pieces. 


> First, the companies that we represent from time to 
time produce a direct mail piece. Often these come to 
us imprinted with our company name and address and 
sealed, ready for stamping and mailing. They are ideal 
for our purposes, and we invariably make use of such 
materials when they are offered to us. In general, the 
firms that we represent provide the necessary quanti- 
ties of these direct mail pieces at no cost to us, and we 
pay for the addressing and postage. 


>» A second source of direct mail pieces has been re- 
prints of our principals’ advertisements. For this we 
sometimes use one-page or even two-thirds page ads, 
but two-page spreads make the best mailers. These re- 
prints come to us blank on the back side, and we work 
out various schemes for imprinting them with supple- 
mentary information. No attempt is made to produce an 
exceptionally fancy job. Stock art is used and printing 
is either by electric typewriter or with Fototype. 


> The third source is our own condensed two or four- 
page catalogs. Occasionally, these are originally printed 
in an arrangement which makes them a self-mailer. In 
most cases, we overprint the condensed catalog with 
our name and address and mail it folded in a no. 10 
envelope. 

Sometimes we produce a complete special bulletin of 
our own. This may be a single sheet, advertising the 
availability of local stock, mailed out inside a con- 
densed catalog of the complete product line. Every 
attempt is made when preparing a bulletin of this type 
to make a close tie between the manufacturer’s stand- 
ard literature and our own bulletin. Considerable por- 
tions of our own bulletin are obtained by cutting out 
sections of the manufacturer’s standard literature ahd 
pasting up the sections to become an actual part of the 
bulletin. 


Newsletter bulletins . . A number of organizations 
similar to ours publish their own newsletter type of 
bulletin regularly and send this to an extensive mailing 


















list. Very often, charts and tables of engineering infor- 
mation useful in the selection and specification of the 
products of that particular sales organization are pub- 


lished as an integral part of these newsletter bulletins. . 


For the sales organization blessed with a man who has 
a flair for journalism, this kind of direct mail program 
can be very effective. 


Catalogs 


For many years, we distributed to our customers 
separate catalogs covering the various products that we 
represent, with the usual stickers affixed to them show- 
ing our name and address as the local representative. 
After considerable study, both of customer reactions 
and of the cost involved, we changed this policy about 
two years ago. 

Now we leave with the individual a three-ring loose 
leaf notebook which contains catalogs of all of the lines 
we represent. These notebooks were specially prepared 
for us, and our company name and the products we 
represent are imprinted both on the front cover and on 
the spine. Catalogs are inserted in these books alpha- 
betically by the names of the>principals involved, and 
tab sheets separate the catalogs of the different prin- 
cipals. 

Bound into each book is a two-cent postcard ad- 
dressed to our direct mail house with space for entering 
the name and address of the individual to whom the 
book has been given. As the salesman gives the book to 
the individual, he removes this card and fills out the 
full name and address in the individual’s presence to 
make sure that all information is entered on the card 
with absolute accuracy. The salesman takes the post- 
card with him and mails it himself, +o make sure that it 
does get mailed. As soon as the direct mail house re- 
ceives this posteard, an address plate is made. A com- 
pletely separate set of address plates is kept for these 
catalog holders rather than attempting to segregate the 
general mailing list into catalog holders and non-cata- 
log holders. 


Revising the catalog file . . We find that approxi- 
mately three to four times a year, we accumulate 
enough new and revised literature from our various 
principals to justify a mailing to all of our catalog hold- 
ers. Each mailing goes out in a flat envelope with a 
cover letter imprinted on our letterhead, giving full re- 
vision instructions. Some of our catalog holders do not 
bother to keep these catalogs up to date, and others 
turn over the revision of the catalogs to a secretary. 

However, we find that a great many of our catalog 
holders revise their catalogs personally. This gives them 
an opportunity to look at new literature, and in this 








way keep up to date on new products that enter our 
line or on changes in old products. We invariably find 
that each catalog mailing is promptly followed by fresh 
inquiries. 


Trade Show Exhibits 


Probably the fastest growing field of advertising and 
promotion for engineering products today is the use of 
equipment exhibits. The large national trade shows 
which are the province of the manufacturer himself, 
are well known and of established reputation. In addi- 
tion, there has been a rapid growth recently in the 
number and variety of local exhibits. Carefully selected 
local exhibits can be of great value to the local seller of 
industrial products. 

Great care should be taken not to become involved 
in general exhibits where primarily non-industrial 
products are on display. The local organization selling 
industrial products should make use only of those ex- 
hibits which are run by local sections of various engi- 
neering societies whose interests are associated with his 
particular product line, or with exhibits that are run by 
local purchasing agents’ organizations. Over the past 
eight years, we have exhibited in five local exhibits. Up 
to the latest one of these, we had used temporary dis- 
play equipment—a few cardboard signs and simple 
drapes hung from pipe racks to make a reasonably neat 
booth. Careful study indicated that considerable special 
effort went into the organization of each of these dis- 
plays, so we decided to adopt some sort of permanent 
display equipment. The result was an easel type display 
stand that we now use in all exhibits. We had three of 
these units manufactured for us by a professional dis- 
play equipment firm. We have found these units of 
reasonable cost and extremely satisfactory for our pur- 
poses. We use them not only for industrial exhibits but 
also for retail-type displays in dealer stores. 


Seven advantages . . There are several significant 
features inherent in the design of these easel displays: 


1. The units are each 3 feet wide, approximately 6 feet 
high and are designed so that they can be used sep- 
arately, or side by side to make a 9-foot long solid dis- 
play. 

2. Each unit can be set up or taken down in approxi- 
mately five minutes by one man. 


3. The top section of each unit is removable and when 
folded down, the individual unit can be transported 
with reasonable ease in the back seat of any automo- 
bile. 


4. The top sections of two of the panels are made of 
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punched Masonite so that small supplementary signs 
can be added and removed quickly and easily. 


5. The slanting back portion which is directly behind 
the shelf of each easel is also made of punched Mason- 
ite, and this can be used either to hang catalogs from 
hooks or to wire small items of equipment to the panels 
for display purposes. 


6. The shelves at working level can be used either to 
set out catalogs or to set out equipment for display. 


7. The bottom shelf which is not visible from the front 
can be used for storing extra supplies of catalogs, brief 
cases, and miscellaneous materials. 


In general we find our principals are quite coopera- 
tive in providing us with samples and cutaway 
models for use: at these exhibits. In some cases, we have 
been supplied with complete working display panels. 
Also, in a number of cases, our principals have sent 
down members of their field sales or engineering force 
to assist in staffing our booth. 


Keep it staffed . . Any local sales organization that 
commits itself to an exhibit of this type must accept the 
fact that the exhibit itself must be staffed and attended 
to in the same: manner that the local sales organization 
would expect any of his principals to staff and attend 
a booth at a national show. 

This can be a great strain on the local sales organiza- 
tion since the number of people who are available to 
staff the booth: is usually small. Before such an exhibit 
is undertaken, all staff members of the local sales or- 
ganization must accept the fact that they will be on 
duty in the booth essentially 100% of the hours that the 
exhibit is open. This is a physical and emotional strain 
of the highest order. The results to be gained, however, 
are very great. Under no circumstances can a local sales 
organization hope to contact, face-to-face within a 
matter of a few hours, the great number of old cus- 
tomers and potential new customers who will pass 
through a well-organized and well-advertised equip- 
ment show. 


Foiling literctture collectors . . One of the usual 
problems in an exhibit of this type is the person who 
goes through the show collecting literature purely out 
of curiosity. We have solved this problem by keeping 
only a small amount of literature available in the 
booth, and this is of a highly generalized and very in- 
expensive type. 

It is our usual practice to have one of our secretaries 
on duty at a typewriter in the booth. People who are 
seriously interested in literature are asked to give their 
names and addresses to the secretary. This gives us ex~ 
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act information for direct mail purposes, and people 
who take the trouble to give their names are usually 
definitely interested in having the literature. The liter- 
ature is mailed to all such persons as soon after the 
show as is possible. We also find that the presence of an 
attractive secretary in the booth has its promotional 
value. 


Do a Professional Job 


It is not possible for a local sales organization to do 
any considerable part of the type of advertising pro- 
gram that has been outlined in this article without the 
help of professionals in the advertising business. Out- 
side professional services cannot do the entire job, but 
they can provide key assistance that makes the total 
job practical. 


Picking an agency .. An advertising agency should 
positively be used in connection with all publication 
advertising. This does not mean that an industrial prod- 
ucts sales organization can arbitrarily pick an adver- 
tising agency, tell it to do a publication advertising job, 
and expect that the job will be done from there on in. 
Any such arrangement would be prohibitive in cost and 
unsatisfactory in results. Since industrial distributors 
generally are small organizations with small advertis- 
ing budgets, they should probably select small adver- 
tising agencies. 

We are using a one-man agency (Nu Dell Advertis- 
ing Agency) with great satisfaction. A joint decision is 
made with our agency as to the products that will be 
advertised, the publications to be used and the ad size. 
The agency man is supplied with a set of catalogs cov- 
ering these various products and is given some general 
information as to the nature and function of the prod- 
uct. He is not expected to have a full technical under- 
standing of the products involved. From this general 
information, two or three preliminary layouts are 
made, and we make the final selection of the layouts 
that will be used. 

We then write in exact detail the copy that is to be 
used in each advertisement. Because of his limited 
technical knowledge, the agency man cannot be ex- 
pected to write copy for such advertisements. Any good 
salesman who knows his products reasonably well 
should have no difficulty in writing a few lines of sim- 
ple copy for the advertising of products with which he 
is familiar. From this point, the agency takes over 
100%, carrying out all necessary technical details that 
are involved in getting the advertisements published on 
schedule. 

We find the costs for this service quite modest. In 
most cases, the agency receives a 15% discount from 








the prices for advertising space. This 15% does not 
cover all of the costs, but the amount of money in- 
volved over and above this has always seemed to be 
reasonable for the services performed. 


Getting direct mail help .. When we first planned a 
direct mail campaign, we considered buying our own 
addressing machinery and handling the entire process 
somewhat as an off-peak job for our regular office 
staff. Considerable time was spent both with the man- 
ufacturers of addressing equipment and with a number 
of direct mail houses. We soon found that there are a 
great number of problems involved: 


1. There are many complex postal requirements rela- 
tive to the handling of bulk mail. To the professional 
direct mail house, these are routine, everyday prob- 
lems, and they can readily select the best handling 
method for each individual mailing. 


2. Addressing machinery is not enough. Some printing 
equipment is also necessary to do an adequate direct 
mail job. Not only is the initial cost of the equipment a 
problem, but the operation of such equipment in the 
hands of people who do not work with it regularly is a 
real difficulty. 


3. A professional direct mail house can give valuable 
consulting assistance in the planning of direct mail 
pieces. 


Again, the small local sales organization should find a 
similarly small direct mail house whose facilities are 
adequate, but whose organization is sufficiently versa- 
tile and efficient to produce the necessary work quick- 
ly and at reasonable cost. Every city has small and 
medium size direct mail houses of this nature. 

Mention has already been made of the use of a pro- 
fessional display builder. Such an organization will not 
only be able to produce exhibit stands that have the 
proper mechanical sturdiness and appearance, but their 
consulting services on the esthetic appeal of the dis- 
play will be of great value. Also, such an organization 
will be in position over a period of time to promptly 
carry out revisions and changes of the display stands 
that will be necessary to make them fully useful for 
various types of exhibits. 


Keep Costs Low 


It is absolutely essential to the local sales organiza- 
tion that costs be kept low for advertising programs. 
The local sales organization normally does not have the 
dollar volume sales that can carry expensive advertis- 
ing programs. Fortunately, space rates in the locally 
published journals are generally quite reasonable. And 








use of small advertising agencies and small direct mail 
houses also keeps costs low. 

As an example of what can be done, we converted 
one of our principal’s two-page ads into a mailing piece 
for less than $40. The ad reprints were furnished free, 
and on the blank back of the reprints we used artwork 
and copy to point out that we were the principal's 
representative in Cincinnati. Layout, printing, address- 
ing and mailing (including postage) to a list of about 
700 all were done for the under-$40 figure. This is 
about the same as the cost of two or three personal 
sales calls, and we are certain that a mailing of this 
type is at least as effective as any two or three sales 
calls the best salesman in the world ever made. 


Words of Caution 


At this point, we wish to interject a few words of 
caution. No advertising program is in itself a royal 
road to an immediate increase in sales volume. It is 
true that in almost every individual case of a new di- 
rect mail piece or a new advertisement, we can point 
to one or more instances where there has been a di- 
rect result in the form of “hot” new customer interest 
in our products. However, the result of an advertising 
program is primarily cumulative. Advertising constant- 
ly keeps our company name and the names and na- 
ture of the products we sell in front of our particular 
buying public. The more actively we keep these ideas 
in the customer’s mind, the more probable it will be 
that we will receive first consideration when he has 
product requirements. 

Great emphasis must be placed on prompt response 
to inquiries arising from local advertising. It has been 
our experience that when a customer inquires of us 
as a result of some aspect of our local advertising, his 
interest is rarely casual in the way that it often is 
when he replies to national advertising. Inquiries from 
local advertising usually indicate immediate needs and 
personal sales follow-up should be made as soon as 
possible. 

In conclusion, it is important to emphasize and to 
bear always in mind that an advertising program, no 
matter how extensive it may be, is no panacea for all 
the problems either of a manufacturer or of his sales 
representation. An advertising program is only a sup- 
plement to personal selling, which still forms the 
fundamental basis of the activities of any local sales 
organization. However, the potential of local advertis- 
ing has long been neglected by the majority of dis- 
tributors and representatives of industrial products, 
and the results to be gained from an adequate in- 
tegrated advertising program at the local level do seem 
to be very great. ® 
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Out of the crowd 


How industrial 


If you’re an advertiser looking 
for an agency or an agency 
looking for a client, this is for 
you. This exclusive article tells 
why industrial advertisers 
change agencies and how they 
pick the new ones. It’s based 
on a survey of advertisers who 
actually changed agencies last 
year. They pull no punches in 
telling why they were dissatis- 
fied with their old agencies. . 
and what they were looking 


By Dick Hodgson 
IM Executive Editor 


= Ta.ent is the big word when it 
comes to picking a new agency. 

This was the most specific an- 
swer developed by a unique survey 
just completed by InpustriaL Mar- 
KETING. To find the reasons why 
industrial advertisers change agen- 
cies, IM sent a questionnaire to 181 
companies who picked a new agen- 
cy during 1957. Back came the re- 
plies from 57 companies—a 31.5% 
return—providing some interesting 
information on agency-client re- 
lationship. 

Here are some of the results: 


@ The two )rincipal reasons for 
leaving a previous agency were 
“need for fresh copy approach” 
(32%) and “need for additional 
services” (3095). 


e “Just generally dissatisfied” was 
checked as a reason for abandon- 
ing an agency by 28%, but the rea- 
son was frequently mentioned in 
addition to another more specific 
reason. 


® “Talent of personnel available to 
service our account” was the num- 
ber one reason listed for deciding 
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for in the new .. 


upon a new agency. This reason 
was checked by 72% of the re- 
spondents. 


© The advertising manager most 
frequently is the man who actually 
picks the new agency—particularly 
on larger accounts. 


® The average industrial advertis- 
er in the market for a new agency 
interviews between five and six 
prospective agencies, receives for- 
mal presentations from three and 
spends an average of three months 
in the selection process. 


® Contrary to some reports, ques- 
tionnaires are not often used to help 
pick a new agency. Only six of the 
advertisers replying to the ques- 
tionnaire reported using this selec- 
tion aid. Still fewer—only three— 
used outside consultants. 

That’s just a sampling. Here are 
the details. 

While IM’s total sample is not 
large, it represents a good cross- 
section of industrial advertising. 
The replies were split about evenly 
between advertisers with budgets 
above and below $100,000 per year. 
The range was from $1,500 to “over 
$2 million.” 


Out with the old . . The first ques- 
tion asked the principal reason for 
leaving the previous agency. Fifty 
respondents replied, many indi- 
cating more than one reason. These 
were the reasons given: 

32% said “need for fresh copy ap- 
proach” 

30% said “need for additional serv- 
ices” 

28% said “just generally dissatis- 
fied” (although, as_ noted 
above, this answer was most 
frequently checked in combi- 
nation with more specific rea- 
sons) 

20% said “poor quality of work” 

6% said “personality conflicts” 

4% said “exorbitant costs” 

4% said “the agency resigned our 
account” 

. and each of the following rea- 
sons was listed once: 


e “Account executive _ shifted 
agencies and we followed” 

¢ “Poor understanding of our prod- 
ucts and their applications” 
“Company was sold and new 
owners wanted to use their own 
agency” 
“General sales manager wanted 
to change to some friends of his” 





' advertisers pick new agencies 


“Chairman wanted a 
agency” 
“Competition” 
“Poor financial 
agency” 

“Did not know our product or 
market” 

“Geographical” 

“Not aggressive” 


‘large’ 


condition — of 


In with the new . . Respondents 
were also asked to give the prin- 
cipal reasons for deciding upon 
their present agencies—and to in- 
dicate which of the reasons was 
most important. Here are the re- 
plies: 


72% said “talent of personnel 
available to service our ac- 
count”—and this reason was 
checked as being the most im- 
portant by 42% of those listing 
the “most important” reason. 
said “previous experience with 
industrial accounts’—but this 
was listed as the main reason 
by only 8%. 
said “general reputation of 
agency”—and 6% underscored 
this as the key reason. 
said “breadth of _ services 
available”’—also checked as 
the key reason by 6%. 
said “geographical location.” 
This was not mentioned as a 
primary reason by any of the 
respondents. 
said “previous experience in 
our specific field” and this was 
the second most important 
item listed as the key factor 
(22%). 
said “economy of services’— 
none listing it as the primary 
reason. 
said “special ability in some 
special area of service.” In- 
cluded among the areas listed 
were product publicity, corpo- 
rate public relations, technical 
writing, market knowledge, 
collateral and promotion. 


7% said “availability of branch 
offices to service our account.” 
This was listed as “most im- 
portant” by one responclent. 


Each of the following reasons were 
listed once as being “most im- 
portant”: 


e “Followed account 
from previous agency.” 

e “Personal friend of general sales 
manager and treasurer.” 

e “Was agency for a company we 
purchased.” 

® “Insisted on being among first 
10 accounts in volume” (men- 
tioned by advertiser with a 
$150,000 annual budget). 

e “Type of personnel available.” 


executive 


Three other reasons were each 
listed once, but not necessarily as 
the “most important”: 


e “Sales minded” 
e “Recommended by other clients” 
e “Complete cooperation” 


Who made choice? . . The ques- 
tion: “Who in your company (by 
title) made the final decision on 
the new agency?” The answers— 
based on replies from 51 respon- 
dents are indicated in the table on 
page 59. 

It is interesting to note that the 
advertising manager is given this 
responsibility in the larger com- 


panies while the president usually 
makes the decision in the smaller 
companies. 

To IM at least, another surprising 
development was how few respon- 
dents indicated that the choice was 
made by a committee. While the 
question may have been worded 
in such a way to indicate that only 
a single individual should be listed, 
only three respondents said that 
the choice had been made by a 
committee. Four others indicated 
that the choice was made jointly by 
three specific individuals. 

Another question asked if the ad- 
vertiser had employed consultants 
to assist in the selection of a new 
agency. Only three respondents said 
yes. One went all the way, calling 
upon a design consultant, industrial 
psychologist and a general manage- 
ment consultant. Of the other two, 
one let a magazine advertising 
manager guide the choice; the 
other called upon “a friend with 
advertising experience.” 


Mechanics of selection . . There 
were widely varied answers to 
questions related to the actual me- 
chanics of agency selection. For ex- 
ample, a question asking how many 
agencies solicited “your account,” 
drew answers ranging from none 
to 50. As might be expected, the 
bigger the account, the greater the 
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Why accounts leave ‘home’ 


IM asked survey respondents 
to give a few more details on 
why they decided to leave their 
previous agencies. The answers 
provide a better guide than any 
statistics to the real reasons be- 
hind many agency changes. Here 
are a few saraples: 


© Even after many years of as- 
sociation, the men handling our 
account didn’t understand enough 
about our products and our mar- 
kets to write intelligent copy by 
themselves. We had to do all our 
own writing. 


© Agency not willing to work in 
staff relationship . . . too much 
“experting” ... not enough real 
probing of our problems. 


© Needed more “whomp” and a 
bit of back talk (guidance) once 
in a while . . . also more complete 
facilities. 


© Required an agency with more 
industrial advertising experience. 


© Poor quality of work due to 
internal agency trouble—part- 
ners’ dispute. 


® We felt they were not equipped 
to provide us with the quantity 
of collateral material we re- 
quired . . . the quality of copy 
and layout we expected. 


® Wanted fresh ideas and more 
services from a larger agency. 


® The previous agency got into 
a rut. After 17 years we gave up, 
so to speak. The company ad- 
vertising department was doing 
all the work:—copy writing, me- 
dia selection. etc. 


© Inability to learn enough about 
our business to do an acceptable 
job. 


® Too large for our account. 


@ Insufficiently experienced in 
highly technical requirements. 
We are hard to please, and very 
critical without being too origi- 
nal, 


® Too frequent account execu- 
tive changes by agency—five in 
five years. 


® New general sales manager 
wanted to move—tried it at pre- 
vious company and they didn’t 
buy. 


© Agency did not grow with ac- 
count. 


© Company was sold and new 
owners are using their own 


agency. 


© They were delinquent in ac- 
counts payable to suppliers and 
media. 


© Complexion of agency changed 
through growth; complexion of 
our firm changed with owner- 
ship. What had been a close as- 
sociation for over 10 years did 
not seem to be able to achieve 
effective liaison and quality of 
the agency’s work did not reflect 
close contact with the products 
or market. 


@ It took too much time to train 
their men about our product. 


© Not familiar enough with the 
machinery of industrial adver- 
tising. 


® We felt that as a small account 
in a big agency we didn’t receive 
the benefit of the agency’s best 
talent. So we decided that a 
smaller agency could do a better 
job. We were associated with the 
old agency for nearly 30 years 
before making a change. 
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number of agencies making a so- 
licitation. 

The average advertiser actually 
interviewed over five agencies be- 
fore making his decision (the ac- 
tual average: 5.4). The top figure 
reported was 40 agencies—by an 
advertiser with a $250,000 annual 
advertising budget—and a number 
of respondents reported that they 
did not conduct any interviews. 

It is interesting to note that the 
bigger advertisers usually inter- 
viewed more agencies before mak- 
ing their selection. Seven adver- 
tisers who spend $250,000 or more 
annually averaged 15 interviews 
each. 

When it came to actual presenta- 
tions by agencies, the average was 
almost the same for both big and 
small accounts—three each. 

There also appeared to be little 
difference in the time spent by the 
big and small accounts in the proc- 
ess of selecting a new agency. The 
range was wide—from two years 
to an immediate decision—but the 
average was only three months. 
Actually, only 10 of the respon- 
dents reported spending more than 
four months in the selection proc- 
ess. 

While questionnaires were used 
by only six of the respondents, the 
results were pretty much the same. 
The average questionnaire con- 
tained 20 questions, was sent to 
eight agencies . . . and drew eight 
replies. Only one respondent re- 
ported a failure to receive replies 
from all agencies to whom the 
questionnaire was sent—he mailed 
16 and got back only 13. 

And when it came to finally 
offering the account to an agency, 
only twice did the first choice say 
“no thanks.” 


The comments . . Respondents to 
the IM questionnaire also took 
time to offer some helpful advice 
to others who may find themselves 
in the position of trying to select 
a new agency. Among the sug- 
gestions: 


© It’s a long, hard job. So much 
information and so many claims 
about talent and people have to be 
taken on faith, that it is hard to 
“measure” or “pre-measure” the 
relative merits of an agency and 





its personnel. Remove “personality” 
from your considerations as much 
as possible. 


® Recommend making a _ written 
“comparison chart” covering all ele- 
ments of agency operations, abili- 
ties and personnel which are of 
basic importance to the advertiser 
—so the decision will not be one 
based strictly on the “feelings” 
created at the presentations. 


® Pick an agency whose scope is 
large enough to fulfill your needs 
but whose size requires that they 
consider you an important client. 
Allow time for the fine presenta- 
tions and the dynamic personalities 
making them to settle into proper 
perspective. 


® Make an objective analysis with-. 
out interviewing any agencies. Then 
screen the results and interview, 
at the agency office, the best sound- 
ing six. Reduce to three and invite 
for a half-hour presentation to sales 
management and advertising group. 
Vote on the best, with final decision 
resting with the advertising man- 
ager. 


® Have an outside consultant 
screen the field down to three or 
four. 


® Move slowly. Observe the man 
or men who will be handling your 
account under different conditions. 
Get their opinions on your previous 
ads and literature. Make sure you 





Who selected the new agency ? 








Advertising Manager 
President 

Sales Manager 
Committee 

Sales Promotion Manageq 
Vice-President, sales 
General Manager 
Vice-President 
Comptroller 

Consultant 

Advertising Manager in 
combination with others 
Sales Promotion Manager 
in combination with others 0 
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have respect for the opinions and 
ideas of the account executive be- 
fore selecting the agency. 


@ Think of the agencies as a new 
partner in your business—a part- 
ner you intend to have for as long 
as possible. 


@ Be sure to fully investigate the 
financial position of the agency as 
well as its creative and administra- 
tive ability. 


® Beware of the “experts’—the 
agency that says, “Sit back, relax, 


and leave all of your problems in 
our hands.” Look for a real ability 
and willingness to go into a client’s 
problems in depth. 


® Be frank and aboveboard when 
selecting and after selecting your 
agency. 


And we particularly appreciated 
the suggestion from one respondent 
who suggested that an important 
first step is to read all of the ar- 
ticles in InpUsTRIAL MARKETING re- 
lated to the problem before taking 
another first step. ® 





How agencies should handle public relations 


= Although both public relations 
and advertising work toward the 
sale of the company’s products, they 
must be regarded as two separate 
responsibilities. 

This didactic statement was made 
by David S. Catton, account super- 
visor, Vickers & Benson, Toronto, 
to a roundtable seminar of the 
Young Men’s Ad and Sales Club, 
Toronto. Mr. Catton also instructed: 


@ Agencies should not accept the 
responsibility for public relations 
unless equipped and staffed to do 
the job properly and thoroughly. 
The head of the department must 


have full management status, and 
the staff must be creative and well- 
paid. 


@ Advertisers should not expect, 
and agencies should not provide, pr 
services as an extra under the 15% 
commission. Pure pr services are 
not recoverable on a commission 
basis. 


@ The end results of public rela- 
tions and advertising--to sell the 
client’s products—are the same, but 
the methods are quite different. 
Advertising is directed at the mass 
public to move merchandise, public 


relations uses opinion leaders in the 
community to influence the mass 
public. 

Also, whereas product advertising 
is in a hurry to move merchandise, 
pr must be considered on a long- 
term basis to be truly effective. 
Five years is a reasonable average 
for major pr planning. 


@ Within the client company, the 
advertising manager should not be 
expected to handle public relations. 
PR should be given a place in com- 
pany planning and operation direct- 
ly comparable with that held by 
advertising. * 
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More than free drinks 


An agencyman looks 
aft media reps 


Media representatives can be valuable sources of information. 


Because they are often close to their readers 


(your prospects), they can help you (1) interpret 


your market, and (2) keep abreast of important new developments 


By Richard H. Darby* 
Account Executive 
Hazard Advertising Co. 
New York 


= In spite of what you may have 
heard, media space sellers have 
something more than free drinks to 
offer. And that something is useful, 
grass-roots information—often of 
the otherwise unattainable variety. 

After all, the media representa- 
tive serves a publication which in 
turn serves a specific market or 
group of job functions. As such, he 
is in a very good position to show 
why the readers of his publication 
represent a market potential for my 
client’s products. 

But does he? I’m sorry to say the 


*Adapted from a speech made at a sales 
meeting of the American Metal Market, 
New York. 
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answer is often that he does not. 
And having been exposed to all 
kinds of publication pitches—from 
the all-day cocktail laden symposi- 
um to the “I was just in the neigh- 
borhood” type of approach—I think 
I can speak with some authority on 
the subject of media selling. 

First, let me make one statement 
—a very basic one. That is: “Time is 
money.” For me, the more time I 
can devote to my clients in serving 
their interests, the more money I 
can make. 


By the same token, the media 
rep’s time is money. The quicker he 
can convert a contact into a con- 
tract, the quicker he can get on to 
and sell the next man. The more 
profitably he spends his time, the 
greater his income and the greater 
his company’s profits. 

What I’m obviously driving at is 
this. When a space seller calls and 
does nothing more than pass the 
time of day, he is wasting both his 
and my valuable time. Sadly enough, 
this all too often happens. 


Compounded and complicated .. 
And this situation is compounded 
by a number of somewhat recent 
developments: 

First is the increased complexity 
of the industrial market. It’s a tough 
job for us agency men to know all 
of our markets intimately. We try 
to; but when you consider, for in- 
stance, that just one of my own ac- 
counts sells nine entirely different 
products to a minimum of 14 entire- 
ly different markets, you have some 
idea of the immensity of the task. 

I have to rely on many sources 
for my market information. And one 
of these sources is the media reps 
who call on me. 

The second factor is, strangely 
enough, technological advancement. 
In the last decade, new materials, 
new processes, new machines and 
new methods have come into the 
picture in amazing numbers and 
with amazing rapidity. 

No longer, for instance, does a 
brass mill salesman sell copper and 
brass strictly in competition with 
other brass mill salesmen. He’s 
bucking against men who are selling 
aluminum, steel, plastics and a host 
of other metallic and non-metallic 
materials. 

Today’s industrial salesmen must 
be alert to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of these competing ma- 
terials. Again, his advertising must 
help out. Again, the man who di- 

Continued on page 137 


There’s a new term going around in space selling circles— 
‘creative selling.” It simply means selling the market (in- 


? 


stead of the magazine) in terms of the individual pros- 


pect’s needs and interests. What does all this mean to the 

. industrial advertiser? This article explains how an adver- 

tising agency can use the grass-roots information provided by the 
media representatives to turn out more effective advertising. 





FIRST & 


among all magazines 
with the top 50 
corporate advertisers 


During 1957 NEWSWEEK again led 
all magazines in number 
of pages and campaigns placed 
by the top 50 (and top 25) 
corporate advertisers.* 


Highly significant—for 
corporate advertising is 
aimed at communi- 
cative people who 
are the leaders 
of opinion 
in all areas. 


*SOURCE: P.I.B. 


Newsweek...news authority 
for communicative people 
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MR. ADVERTISER: No book gets the action that Railway Age gets — for the 
railroad industry or from the railroad industry. This is where your advertising belongs. 


They're fighting for a new } 


Special Report to the 
United States Congres: 





OCT. 7, 1957 » RAILWAY AGE... 


Railway Age published a special “Outrage” 
report—a point-blank attack on the excessive 
regulation of railroads so detrimental to 
America’s economic growth. Copies were 


mailed to every member of Congress. 


The reaction throughout the nation was un- 
precedented. More than 300,000 copies of the 
report have been reprinted. Keeping the railroads in chains 











is putting shocking limitations 
DEC. 2, 1957=— on America’s development 


This week Railway Age reported the decision 





of Senator Smathers’ Subcommittee on Surface 


Transportation to hold hearings on the press- 





ing railroad situation. 


JAN. 13, 1958 — 


Railway Age reported top RR officers to _ spokesmen before Senate subcommittee. As the first phase 


Railway Age reported start of testimony by railroad 


convene in Washington to plan the industry’s —_ of the hearings concluded — said Senator Smathers — 


presentation before the Smathers’ Committee. “the time for action is now.” .B- 


Gear into the weekly pace in 


— A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER 
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Who's kidding whom... 





verywhere, these days, the happy mantle of prosper- 

ity lies across the land. The nation’s factories and 

farms take in vast stores of supplies and pour out 
goods in a fantastic river—a river that reaches into every 
city and hamlet. Yet every molecule of this output, every 
refrigerator, every lump of coal, every grain of wheat 
must be moved from where it's produced to where it can 
be used. Without modern i this country 
could not prosper. No other area of the world depends 
on transportation as North ica does. 


Trains have been, are, and must continue to be the bedrock 
foundation on which America is built. 


At is not difficult to assay the value of America’s rail- 
roads today. They alone provide the really vital low-cost 
tong-and-short-haul mass transportation. They keep prices 
from booming, safecuard nationwide markets and protect 
millions of jobs. Without trains, West Coast fruits would 
have no market in the East; prices of eastern products 
would soar in the West. Basic raw materials would sky- 
rocket in cost. Take a look at @ single figure: to move a 
ton of freight a mile costs an average of 1.5 cents by 
rail, over three times that much by highway. 


The last war gave us a good look at the basic importance of 
trains. With autos rationed, gasoline rationed, tires rationed, 
where would we have been without our trains? 


wartime emergencies. Smail wonder the industry 
still talks proudly of what it did in World War Il. Unlike 
trucks, or airlines, or les, or other 





manpower, they swelled their ton-mile output to vas: pro- 


try simply must Keep its defenses ready. 


Yet the railroads today are being choked to death by inequalities 
and an archaic system of regulation established in the last century. 


- If this strangulation of our “low cost mass transportation. carrier” 


... that trucks, cars, and See _ 


could carry the full load 


continues, what will be the future of our cities, our highways, 
our defense, our ability to compete for world markets? 


jhat’s happening to the railroads? Far from ex- 
panding, many of them are having to contract and 
retrench. There are today 40,000 fewer freight 
cars than just ten years ago, 7,000 fewer passenger cars 
than when World War II began. Tracks in service have 
declined by 15,000 miles since 1940. To pat it bluntly, 
our railroads are having a tough time trying to hold 


their own, to stay as big and as vital as they once were. 
An industry grows or it goes. Restrict the railroads, bind 
them, hold them beck, keep them non-competitive in a 
competitive sconomy and who gains? Nobody, for very 
long. As railroads ride into a crisis of misunderstanding. 
inattention and neglect, so does every producer and every 
consumer, every citizen and every city. 


Just see how desperate the railroad situation really is-—————> 


ae paler ee October 7, 1957 RAILWAY ACE 2 











And now...MARCH 24 ——> 
RAILWAY AGE 


Railway Age pinpoints wasteful work practices costing 
railroads traffic, labor its jobs — suggests it’s time man- 
agement and labor got together to work their way out 


of a “trap.” 








Both railroads and their employees 


are caught in a trap—and they 


RAILWAY AGE weekly 
@ 


can't stay in it much longer 


PUBLICATION °* 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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It all adds up 


What the computer telis us 
about business paper ads 


Is this the answer to the need for exact advertising measurement? 


By Howard G. Sawyer 
Vice-President 

James Thomas Chirurg Co. 
Boston 


= Two shortcomings of many of 
the ad readership rating services 
are their failure, in respect to any 
one ad’s score, to identify the re- 
spondents (by industry or title) and 
the absence of any indication of 
whether the message made a favor- 
able or unfavorable impression. 

Relatively few ads in vertical and 
functional business papers are ad- 
dressed to the whole circulation. 
Usually, an ad’s first job is to attract 
the audience segment which will do 
the advertiser the most good. The 
more successful the ad is in doing 
this (and thus: quickly repelling the 
unwanted part of the circulation), 
the poorer its over-all score may be. 
If the desired market segment 
amounts to 20% of the circulation, 
then 20% is the theoretically maxi- 
mum potential score, and the per- 
fect ad (in communicating with the 
exact market segment) might score 
lower than an ad having such a 
broad “first glance” appeal that it 
picked up “noters” from unwanted 
market segments while perhaps 
missing, for lack of specificity, some 
of its wanted audience. 


Too much arithmetic . . This 
nuisance can be compensated for to 
some degree ly figuring conversion 


2 


MADE SIMPLE 


HAMMARLUND 


Seen-but-not-read and yice versa . . 
Hammarlund ad (left) got respectable 
“noted” score, but almost no one read 
it, Computer-Dex study shows. The rea- 
son, says the author, probably is black- 


percentages from observers to 
thorough readers, but this calls for 
more arithmetic than most adver- 
tising people will care to engage in, 
and it still wouldn’t show how close 
any ad comes to reaching all of its 
market segment. 


“Computer-Dex,”” one of the newer advertising reader- 

ship research services, measures not only over-all read- 

ership of the ads studied, but also readership among 

various types of readers. It also scores on such things 

« as whether the reader received an idea from the ad. 
This article gives the details on the first Computer-Dex study. The au- 
thor, a well-known industrial advertising authority, relates the Com- 
puter-Dex findings to the various elements of the ads studied to reach 
conclusions on such things as the use of color, type of copy that techni- 
cal men want to see in ads and how to pass on an idea through an ad. 
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on-blue and white-on-blue copy. Reflec- 
tone ad (right), on the other hand, had 
low ‘‘noted’’ score, but highest conver- 
sion to ‘read most.’ Reason: the ad 
had a small audience, but held it. 


Fosdick Reports go a step further 
than most by asking each respond- 
ent what his job interests are, and 
separate “job application” scores are 
rendered to show how well an ad 
performed with the people who 
should have been interested in its 
subject. 

Lacking any such information 
from the other services and being 
unwilling to figure conversions, 
many researchers group ads by 
product categories and compare one 
ad only against others in the same 
category. 

But even this is unsatisfactory, 
because the categories are—for 
practical reasons—so broad. Even 
comparing grinding wheel ads only 

Continued on page 65 





14 WAYS TO INCREASE SALES ¢ 
~ AND CUT SELLING COSTS! 


This FREE kit shows you how! 


Send for yours Today! 


You can increase sales without increasing selling costs...if you 
follow the experience of the shrewd marketing men whose 
stories are told in our new booklet. 

You'll discover how a simple selling tool—custom-designed 
and precision built of paper or plastic—can increase salesmen’s 
efficiency manyfold. You'll learn how Perrygraf Slide-Charts 
have worked for major manufacturers in almost every industry 
—and how they can work for you! 


What Is a Slide- Chart? A slide-chart is a simple tool for 
explaining, calculating, demonstrating, or specifying your product. 
By the turn of a disc or the move of a slide, a Slide-Chart can 


make your product easier to buy or sell or use—and make your y.. | 
selling program more efficient at every level. 
How Is It Used? Fourteen of the hundreds of slide-chart uses am : 
are listed on the opposite side of this page. They’re the applications most useful 
to sales and advertising executives. For example, with a Perrygraf Slide-Chart, 
you can: Build cream prospect lists * Get your sales story to the man who’s 

hard to reach * Get your product written into original specifications ¢ Sell related 


items with original orders * Save salesmen’s time for selling * Get orders from 
other people’s salesmen...and perform many other important sales functions. 


Who Uses Slide-Charts? Name the leader in any industry—and you’ve 

named a Perrygraf customer. General Electric has used 45 different slide-charts— 

all by Perrygraf. General Motors, Ford and Chrysler are all Perrygraf customers. r / 
So are Prudential and Mutual Benefit...U. S.. Steel and Alcoa...American Airlines Here’ What You Get! 
and Douglas Aircraft...and many, many other leaders. A complete list would take Actual slide-charts, used in your 
page after page—but a few typical users are listed on the opposite side of this sheet. industry or aimed at a sales prob- 


Who Designs Your Slide- Chart? Perrygraf designers take your detail and lem like yours...colorful new 36- 
technical information... analyze it in terms of the sales job to be done... and design page booklet, “Tested Ideas for 
the slide-chart you need to do your ‘ys You don’t a about design or accuracy Profitable Selling,” with138 actual 
—Perrygraf designers handle the job from start to finish! Sadia ; 

pie when Fectvaret asa your slide-chart, it’s produced right. Precision- sa sate rg rs ange 
produced from layout and art through engraving, printing, die-cutting, assembling. shee Pad ylis sae ele 2 
Perrygraf slide-charts are completely accurate, completely reliable. 





Send for your free kit! 





PERMIT NO, 


Mall the Reply Card NOW 32729 


Tear out the reply card—check the sales problem which CAR 
interests you—and fill in your name and address. The Kit 
will be mailed to you...without cost or obligation. This 
is your best chance to become your company’s authority 
on this modern, low-cost sales tool. Mail the postage- BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
paid reply card today! No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 


MAIL REPLY CARD NOW | peeercrarconrorarion 


(turn page for more useful information ) 150 S. Barrington Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


























See Actual Case-Histories of Successful 
Solutions to These Sales Problems: 


Efficient selling—in high volume at low cost— generally starts with the recognition of a 
specific problem...and production of a solution to that problem. Perrygraf Slide-Charts 
have successfully solved many sales problems and can help you solve yours. 

138 actual case histories are included in the new booklet, ““Tested Ideas for Profitable 
Selling,” by Lester E. Perry, president of Perrygraf Corp. These case histories, and actual 
slide-charts selected to show how your sales problem can be solved, will show you how to: 


1—Make your sales story easy to grasp and remember 

2—Get your story to key buying influences—many of 
whom are inaccessible (or unknown) to salesmen 

3—Inject your story into buying conversations...at 
times when decisions are made 

4—Get your product written into original specifications 

&— Speed placing of orders for your product before com- 
petitors’ salesmanship can take effect 

6—Sell related items with original order 


7—Build cream prospect lists—eliminating curiosity 
seekers 
8&—Save salesmen’s time for selling 


9—Inspire confidence for your salesmen—and in dis- 
tributor and retailer salesmen who contact ultimate 
customers for your product 

10—Get orders from other people’s salesmen 

11—Lead dealers and their salesmen to push your product 
instead of competing lines 

12—Make your product easy to buy 

13—Funnel demand to standard sizes and styles—cut- 
ting production costs and prices, and improving 
profit margins. 


14—Keep your product sold by assuring proper use... 
insuring profitable repeat business 


Get the facts! See how Perrygraf Slide-Charts can perform the sales job you 
need done...solve the sales problem which is most important to you. For the complete 
kit and actual sample slide-charts,mail the postage paid reply card today! 


Perrygraf Slide-Charts have built sales for these companies: 


General Motors 
Armstrong Cork 
Goodrich 
Goodyear 

e 
AT&T 
Prudential 
Stewart Warner 
Electrovox 
Fuller Brush 
Railway Express 
Chicago Sun Times 
Thor 
Sprague Electric 
Excello 
Monarch Mfg. 
Hotpoint 


Borg W: 
Simmonds Saw 
Missouri Pacific 
Kaiser Aluminum 
nderw 


Swift 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Motorola 


Ansco 
National Cylinder Gas 


MAIL THIS CARD TODAY 


A Special 
Invitation! 


Baldwin Locomotive 5 . 
TWA Here’s how you can get a slide- 


Bendix 
Fansteel 
Philco 
Celanese 
Square D 
York Corp. 
United Airlines 
Zenith 

Skelly Oil 
Cities Service 
Ohmite 


Oscar Mayer 

American Radiator 
American President Lines 
Timken 

Sawyer Biscuit 
McGraw-Hill 


Gleem Toothpaste 


...and many others! 


Please mail your free new booklet, “Tested Ideas for Profitable Selling,"’ your | 
idea Starter Kit, and actual samples of slide-charts as used in our industry, to 


CRIING oo 56s eieicne coves Seccceseocsoesscsdeussewos sacecesseveesssvescegies . 


Company 


Address 


City—Zone— State 


| am interested in your suggestions for Sales Problems whose numbers are circled: | 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


x * 


chart designed to solve your 
sales problem—without cost or 
obligation: Simply tell us what 
your slide-chart is supposed to 
do and give us necessary data 
or catalog sheets if convenient. 
We'll tell you how your slide- 
chart should be made—and 
what it will cost. Write today. 
You risk nothing—and you 
will probably be doing your 
company a real favor! 


| Quick Facts for Stronger, 


Simpler Selling 


PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 
Over 6,000 Copyrighted Designs 


Dept. 58-2, 1500 Madison Street, Maywood, Illinois 


Fitimore 3-0233 


Dept. 58-2, 150 S. Barrington Ave., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
GRanite 2-9541 


Representation in Principal Cities 
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with grinding wheel ads is not ideal, 
because of the varying extents to 
which different types of grinding 
wheels are used in industry. 

The other flaw in ad ratings is the 
lack of any indication that any re- 
spondent representing one vote for 
“noted” or “read most” actually got 
anything out of the ad that ad- 
vanced his understanding of the 
product or his estimation of its re- 
lation to its product category. Since 
most ratings are based on recall, it 
is believed by some authorities that 
a bad ad—if spectacularly bad—can 
score as well as a good ad. Ads with 
irrelevant visual appeals, for ex- 
ample (humorous cartoons, animals, 
girls), often get extremely high 
scores for observation; sometimes, 
the reading score is almost negligi- 
ble, but not always because if read- 
ing is a factor of noting, a high 
enough noting score will produce a 
respectable reading score for even a 
silly ad. 


Solutions? . . Readex claims to 
take care of this problem by the 
nature of its instructions to re- 
spondent to indicate what “you re- 
member was of interest to you 
when you first went through the 
issue.” And Target Reports provide 
verbatim comments of readers re- 
sponding to the question, “What do 
you get out of this advertisement?” 

But with Readex Reports we still 
don’t know what kinds of people 
were included in any group check- 
ing an ad, and with Target Reports 
the number of interviews is kept 
limited by cost. 

A good step in another direction 
has been taken by the publication, 
Automatic Control, which, in keep- 
ing with the industry it serves, has 
engaged the services of National 
Analysts’ automatic data processing 
equipment to assist in analyzing 
data obtained from personal inter- 
views at a level of detail that would 
be impossible without the aid of a 
computer. 

This ad readership analysis is 
called “Computer-Dex.” National 
Analysts conducts the interviews, 
James M. Vicary Co. is consultant 
to Automatic Control on these 
studies. 


While it is admittedly bad prac- 
tice to form any conclusions about 
ad performance based on a single 
study (Automatic Control’s March, 
1957, issue is the only one reported 
on at the time of writing this), it 
may be profitable to look for any- 
thing revealed by this system that 
agrees or disagrees with generaliza- 
tions about subject matter and 
technique that have been drawn 
from study of other types of ad rat- 
ing reports. 

The report is based on 100 per- 
sonally conducted field interviews 
with subscribers located in four 
metropolitan areas who were known 
to have read the March, 1957, issue. 
Within each area, names were se- 
lected to be in proportion, in respect 
to industries and job titles, to the 
breakdown of circulation as shown 
on the publication’s BPA statement. 
(Where the survey respondents do 
not match the circulation break- 
down, the results have been pro- 
jected in accordance with accepted 
research techniques to represent a 
proper sample.) 

Respondents are asked, in con- 
nection with each ad (and editorial 
feature), if they noted the ad; if 
they were originally attracted by 
illustration, headline, both, or by 
the company name; and if they 
read most of the ad. Finally, they 
are asked if the ad stimulated ideas 
they might use. (In later studies, 
the respondent was asked, “Do you 
specify the type product or products 
referred to in this ad or don’t 
you?”) 


Who likes it? . . The data is then 
fed into the computer and a printer 
turns out compilations of statistics 
which show, for each ad (and edi- 
torial feature), how the ad fared 
with: (1) engineers and (2) tech- 
nical management men in firms en- 
gaged in: (1) manufacturing con- 
trol equipment, (2) fabricating in- 
dustries, (3) processing industries 
and (4) related services (including 
government, consulting and _ re- 
search institutes). 

Thus the advertiser can ascertain 
how his ad performed with each 
market segement and each function 
within the segment—and can also 
learn to what extent a useful idea 
was communicated. 


The following observations are 
based on the scores of ads falling 
into four space unit categories: 
two-thirds page, black-and-white; 
two-thirds page, two colors; one 
page, black-and-white; one page, 
two colors. 


1. “Noted” scores (reported in the 
same order as types of ads above) 
average out to show more noting as 
the cost of the unit increases—36.2, 
40.3, 46.5, 48.0. (In other words, a 
slight advantage for additional 
color, but not in proportion to its 
additional cost.) 


2. But “read most” scores do not 
oblige this pattern. They average 
out at 17.3, 15.7, 26.3, 20.7. (In other 
words, the addition of color cuts 
down reading.) 


It will be interesting to look at 
ads which had especially high and 
especially low rates of conversion 
from “noted” to “read most.” 


What top ads tell us . . Highest 
conversion was .74 (that is, 74% of 
the “noters” read most of the ad) 
for The Reflectone Corp. (see page 
64). This is a rather crude (es- 
thetically speaking) 2/3-page 
black-and-white ad in which “Re- 
flectone announces 4 new power 
supplies.” The ad is mostly type, 
and the type, even in text, is a 
bold-face sans serif. The only illus- 
trations are a decorative “herald” 
trumpeting the news and two small 
product cuts, 

The ad has about no display value 
—hence the low “noted” of 23, the 
lowest of all the ads. But the 17 
“read most” is evidence of the fact 
that while the audience the ad se- 
lected was small, that audience was 
really interested. (It did best with 
control equipment manufacturers, 
worst with fabricators.) 

Second-ranking (.69) in the con- 
version scale was a one-page, 
black-and-white ad by General 
Electric’s Specialty Electronic Com- 
ponents Department. The display in 
this ad is mostly headline (about a 
third of the area): 


95 VOLTS AFTER 
25 YEARS 
STAND-BY 


( Accompanying this are a cut-out 
halftone of GE’s electrolyte battery 
Continued on page 68 
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HOW YOUR ADVERTISING | 
FINDS MORE BUYERS 
IN C&EN... 


No. 4 of a series of advertisements showing how C&EN 
advertising extends your sales power in typical 
segments of the 24 Chemical Process Industries. 


OR invenusibandowekssesss eee 
THE MARKET C&EN'S COVERAGE [nine 24 Chemical Process Industvive 77222.2.2. Joro00 


Among Chemical Manufacturers ................ 16,484 
OF THE MARKET In typical Chemical Manufacturing Companies .... (below) 


Concentration of CAEN C&EN CREN 
Chemical Process Company Circulation | Company Circulation | Company Circulation 


Industries Spencer Chemical Company... 59 Diamond Alkali Company. .. .178 Monsanto ...............902 

Victor Chemical Company ... 51 Merck Company ...........430 Koppers Company .......,.218 
Concentration of Atlas Powder Company .....181 Allied Chemical and Dye... . .809 Commercial Solvents Corp. .. 81 
Chemical Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 139 Olin-Mathieson ...........388 General Aniline and Film... .230 
Manufacturers Hooker Electrochemical Co. .102 Union Carbide Corp. ......1050 Hercules Powder .........454 


The big General Industry Newsmagazine of the CPI 
An American Chemical Society Publication 


Advertising Management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue—New York 22, N. Y, 









. AND HOW C&EN 
REACHES 
MANAGEMENT IN DEPTH 
IN TYPICAL 

CHEMICAL COMPANIES 


among management men in companies listed 























































Des. and Dev. Other 

COMPANY Management | Management | Management | Management | Management | Chem. Engrs. 
BAKELITE 17 17 11 24 4 110 183 
DOW (MIDLAND) 31 79 78 43 30 484 745 
DuPONT 72 176 145 67 100 1234 1794 
ELI LILLY 26 11 17 6 ~ 178 238 
ROHM & HAAS 1S 43 21 27 16 249 371 
WYANDOTTE 8 8 






































C&EN advertising multiplies your salesmen’s selling-power 
by reaching Management in Depth. 


Any C&EN representative will show you, on request, the 
names and titles of the C&EN subscribers in the above com- 
panies or in any other companies you choose! 


Ask us about companies you know and you will realize 
how C&EN brings your advertising message to Management 
in Depth. 
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and a diagram of its construction. 
Copy is mainly descriptive. The ad 
reached most of the control equip- 
ment manufacturers, missed out 
most in the processing industries. 

Rating .64 are two ads: one a 
page by Autocleve Engineers, with 
picture and text describing the 
product in a straightforward man- 
ner; the other an _ editorial-type 
page by Daystrom Systems entitled 
“Computers and Process Control 
discussed by Eric Weiss,’ who is 
described as a “nationally-recog- 
nized authority on computer phi- 
losophy and design.” It looks exact- 
ly like an editorial article—long, 
informative copy, illustrated only 
by a photo of Mr. Weiss; in spite of 
the great amount of text, this ad 
obtained the highest “read most.” 
It was well read. “across the board” 
of industries and functions. 


What low-rated ads tell us .. 
The ad with the lowest conversion 
—.32—was a page by Hammarlund 
Mfg. Co. (see page 64) in which 


the text runs either black-on-blue 
or white-on-blue; although it got 
fair noting, it practically defies 
reading. 

Next poorest performance was by 
two ads scoring .33. Consolidated 
Electrodynamics’ ad is a one-page, 


No copy, no readers . . Despite the fact 
that this ad had almost no copy, it 
scored lowest of all in ‘‘read most.” 





, 
> 


Big and bold . . GE scored high reader- 
ship among control equipment manu- 
facturers with big, bold headline, de- 
scriptive copy. 











two-color ad with a rather messy 
layout. 

The other .33 was registered by 
the ad with the lowest “Read Most” 
—a 2/3-page, black-and-white ad 
by Electrons, Inc., which consists of 
a photo of a tube and a calling card. 

Potter & Brumfield’s 2/3-page, 


Fre 


Ideas galore . . Micro Switch ad got top score in giving readers ideas for use of the 
product. Out of 100 persons studied, 32 got such ideas from the ad. 
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black-and-white ad got a .35. Illus- 
tration is a rather unclear drawing 
of a plane. Headline: “Potter & 
Brumfield Engineering is in this 
picture.” 

What have we learned thus far? 
That engineers want product infor- 
mation and will read any amount of 
it and that they may be attracted 
by display techniques, but their in- 
terest falls off if the headline and 
copy don’t get down to business 
right away. 


Headlines . . By and large, head- 
lines show up to be better attention 
attracters than has been previously 
observed in Starch reports. Here 
are the headlines that did the best 
job of stopping readers (numbers 
designate “noted” scores): 


> 35—“Who produces more custom- 
built delay lines than any other 
company in America?” (ESC 
Corp.) 

> 32—“How Micro-Switch can keep 
a small switch from becoming a big 
problem.” 

> 31—(previously mentioned) “95 
Volts after 25 years standby” (GE). 


Company name was seldom cred- 
Continued on page 72 



























NOW 
atters to youthat: 


Mime is the publication 
=== Boilmen read most 
==" @thoroughly — 


Th most thorough readership 


of any oil publication’ combined with 


the biggest paid circulation 
in the oil industry? 


means PETROLEUM WEEK i; NOW 


the best place to put your advertising 
to the oil industry 













1. Established by survey of all oil industry 
registrants at the American Petroleum Institute 
annual meeting in Chicago, November 1957. OPTIMUM PENETRATION 
Your PW advertising representative will be 


lad to sh th lete rt. 
ee ee ee 2. 40,266 paid subscribers 12/27/57. (See 


MAXIMUM COVERAGE the December 31, 1957 Audit Bureau of Cir- 


culations statement.) For up-to-date figures, 
see your PW advertising representative. 
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Theories of media buying 


Bullets vs. birdshot, or 
the case for concentration 


You’ve got “big game” in your sights — the big, 
broad electric power industry: So you squeeze 
the trigger — what happens? 


If your advertising “‘bullet’”’ is big enough, 
you’ve “bagged” your market. But, if your bul- 
lets are too small, too scattered — if you’re using 
birdshot, your market gets away! The case for 
concentration is an especially strong one in this 
industry. Look at the facts: 


Just one publication, Electrical World, reaches 
up to 92% * of all your prime buying influences 
— men who buy Electrical World year after year 
simply because they value it. Truth is, manu- 
facturers’ own surveys show consistent reader 


preference of 4 to 1 for Electrical World over 
free competitive publications. There are reasons : 


One is editorial quality — accurate news analy- 
sis, fast-moving, easy-to-read reporting by 23 
writing editors. Their frequent Special Reports, 
too, are bench marks of industry progress for 
the men who lead. And Electrical World pro- 
vides this full, preferred coverage at far lower 
cost per thousand than the nearest competitor. 


This is “big game” you’re stalking. That’s why 
more than half our advertisers concentrate 
their ad dollars exclusively in Electrical World 
for smashing impact. You can, too. 


Use “the big bullet” all the way! 


* Based‘on manufacturers’ surveys 


Electrical 
World: 
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ited with attracting the reader. In 
the few cases where this happened 
to any extent, the ads were fairly 
low-scoring to begin with, and 
neither the illustration nor the 
headline was effective. 


Delivering ideas . . Now it will be 
interesting to see which ads were 
most successful in delivering an 
idea. 

The highest percentage scored of 
“ideas for use” was a 32 earned by 
an informative Micro-Switch 
spread. General Electric’s battery 
ad (“95 volts after 25 years stand- 
by”) got a 21, and so did a black- 
and-white page by General Tran- 
sistor Corp. which answers the 
question, “When Can One Transis- 
tor Replace 2?” 

But of more significance than the 
actual percentage figures for this 
question—which are not converted 
to compensate for the cost factor— 
are the conversion percentages from 
“noted” and “read most” to “ideas 
for use.” 

Top scorers in “noted-idea” are 
Reflectone’s long copy announce- 
ment of its new power supplies, 
Autoclave’s straightforward prod- 
uct ad, a Westinghouse control 
valve ad (see below), and a fact- 
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Falls flat . . Obscure “advertising par- 
able’ failed to transmit ideas to readers 
for Benson-Lehner. 
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packed ad by DIT-MCO on its 
“New multiplier section featuring 
plugboard programming.” 


No ideas . . But what ads fared 
worst in this respect? 

Only one tenth of the “noters” 
(who were two-thirds of the re- 
spondents) got an idea out of a 
color page by Benson-Lehner which 
kids itself (and the reader). The 
whole page is outlined like a sheet 
from a notebook page. It purports 
to be from “Admanship notebook— 
Chapter III. Volume 1—The ad that 
yearned to be colorful.” Top half of 
the page is a solid blue rectangle, 
broken only by a line of type in the 
corner: “Color costs extra, y'know.” 
Under the copy begins: “There was 
once an ad that longed to break 
through the color barrier . . . only 
it couldn’t decide which color. Con- 
sulting a spectrophotometer - 

The copy goes on in that vein 
and winds up like this: “In the 
interest of greater admanship, this 
advertising parable is provided as 
a public service by the Benson- 
Lehner Corporation. Incidentally, 
some new Oscar J applications in- 
clude oscillograph record reduction 
in the fields of: air pollution, static 
and dynamic testing, medical re- 
search and petro-chemical analy- 
sis.” 

This high-handed approach fell 
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Impressive ratio . . Nine out of ten of 
those who read most of this Westing- 
house ad got an idea for use of product. 


flatter than the illustration. So the 
ad with the highest “noted” per- 
centage got the lowest score for 
“ideas.” 

Only one-sixth of the readers 
who had been stopped by a color 
page in which the dominant element 
is a hand making the “OK” sign 
and in which the copy has to run 
over the hand, said they got any- 
thing out of it. Headline: “Perfect 
Performance by Pottermeter.” 
(This had second highest “noted.”) 

Obviously: irrelevant illustrative 
material can draw a crowd, but a 
high “noted” doesn’t guarantee a 
successful ad. 

How about a high “read-idea” 
ratio? 

The Westinghouse ad (see below) 
delivered an idea to about 9 out of 
10 “read most.” Other high con- 
verters: 
® Borg’s one-page, black-and- 
white ad, full of informative text 
and diagrams, stopped only 40%, 
got 20% to “read most,” and 85% of 
those got an idea of value. 
® DIT-MCO’s half page, also 
loaded with informative text, also 
produced an 83% for read-idea. 


They look good, but. . Can an ad 
that gets full reading fail to leave 
an idea with the reader? 

Yes. Fewer than half those who 
read most of the copy gained an 
idea from Benson-Lehner’s “blue” 
ad, Potter’s “hand” ad and Day- 
strom’s article on “Computers and 
Process Control.” 

Thirty-seven per cent of the re- 
spondents reported reading most of 
the Daystrom ad, but only 15% 
reported getting an idea from it. 
Could it have been too elementary? 
Anyway, it proves that editorial 
format is not foolproof—it looks in- 
formative, but sometimes it doesn’t 
turn out that way. 

In conclusion, it should be noted 
that this analysis has gone only part 
way. From the data, each advertis- 
er can determine how well his ad 
fared with the market segments 
he’s most interested in (the writer, 
not being an authority on automatic 
control, can’t take the analysis that 
far). The percentages by segments 
often vary over a wide range; it 
may be that some ads really did 
better (or worse) than the writer 
can determine from the data. * 





Advertise in the magazine whose readers not only read but BUY! A readership survey can’t separate 
“‘readers-who-don’t-buy”’ from ‘‘readers-who-do-buy.”” Use the acid test of SALES on the books you are 
now using as Procunier Safety Chuck Company did. Join the hundreds of metalworking manufacturers who 
advertise in MODERN MACHINE SHOP because it sells! 


modern machine shop 231 Main St—Cincinnati 2, Ohio GD dy 
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FOR THE 
RECORD 


A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 


SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


SAVE THE GOOSE 


Exporter’s biggest 
job: selling public 
on foreign trade 


= “Imports pay for exports, and 
exports pay for imports. One can- 
not exist without the other. For- 
eigners who get dollars from us 
do not put them in a tin can and 
bury them in the back yard. They 
eagerly seek to cash the dollars in 
for sorely-needed, U. S. produced 
goods.” 

Demonstrating this fact to the 
public, according to A. B. Sparboe, 
vice-president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Minneapolis, is the exporter’s most 
frustrating problem today. 

He told the 21st Chicago World 
Trade conference that exporters 
must convince the general public 
that foreign commerce, per se, is not 
an evil and sinister plot to rob U. S. 
workers of their jobs; but instead, 
represents beneficial expansion of 
production and more jobs in this 
country. 

“The quickest way to substantiate 
this,” he said, “is to look at the big 
difference in the dollar value be- 
tween our exports and imports of 
moveable goods—$20 billion vs. $12 
billion. Moreover, a great propor- 
tion of that $12 billion import fig- 
ure represents raw materials 
urgently needed to keep our do- 
mestic industry operating; whereas 
the much bigger export figure rep- 
resents finished and semi-finished 
goods that have consumed vast 
amounts of U. S. labor.” 

Another important problem be- 
ing faced by exporters was brought 
out by Rowland Burnstan, presi- 
dent of Borg-Warner International 
Corp. That problem is maintaining 
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foreign sales volume in the Euro- 
pean Common Market nations dur- 
ing the decade of transition just 
ahead. 

He said the problem of analyzing 
the European market is a complex 
one because of the recent decisions 
and future plans of the various gov- 
ernmental entities. 

Mr. Burnstan explained there is 
a danger that the ECM nations may 
imitate the United States and in- 
dulge in protectionism. “This does 
not necessarily mean that we shall 
be shut out of trade in the new 
area,” he said. “But it will mean 
that we will be dealing with a 
larger and more powerful entity, 
whose various components may re- 
sort to the type of selfish local in- 
terest that is so often displayed by 
local areas within the United States. 

“Because of this, any American 
company that has a strong stake 
in European areas would do well to 
constantly check on growing com- 
petition within the area and devise 
means for meeting it.” 

He then criticized the practice of 


Year of decision . 


using advertising and promotional 
techniques that have been “tried 
and tested at home” to penetrate 
foreign markets. He said, “Some 
of them work, but a great many do 
not. Generally it is better to work 
closely with the foreign distribu- 
tors who have a much more sensi- 
tive reaction to the effect of various 
devices upon their own local mar- 
ket.” 

“If the volume of sales warrants 
it,’ Mr. Burnstan suggested, “it is 
desirable to obtain the services of 
an advertising agency or expert in 
the particular foreign field con- 
cerned.” 

As to the immediate outlook for 
international trade and payments, 
Richard Goode, chief, finance di- 
vision, Research & Statistics Dept., 
International Monetary Fund, ex- 
plained that much is obscured by 
the uncertain business situation in 
the United States and other indus- 
trial countries, and by signs of 
weakness in the prices of many 
raw materials. 

He explained that since U. S. im- 
port demand is closely related to 
the volume of industrial produc- 
tion, a significant reduction in U. S. 
imports must be expected. He pre- 
dicted: With allowances for the 
growth of the economy that has 
occurred in recent years, the de- 
cline could easily be on the order 
of $1 billion. 

“However,” he said, “I believe 
world trade will not be greatly dis- 
rupted and the progress that has 
been made toward currency con- 
vertability in recent years will not 
be reversed.” 

Continued on page 78 


. A. B. Sparboe, vice-president, Pillsbury Mills, speaks on ‘“World 


Trade’s Year of Decision,’ theme of the 21st Chicago World Trade Conference. 
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This its the book! 


the KEY book for reaching the KEY factors in 
RESIDENTIAL AIR CONDITIONING 
WARM AIR HEATING 


SHEET METAL CONTRACTING 


2 
75 to 80% of the total business in Residential Air Con- 
ditioning, Warm Air Heating, and Sheet Metal Con- 
tracting is done by 20 to 25% of the dealers. These are 
the KEY dealer-contractors —and American Artisan 
has them as PAID subscribers. Want the facts? Write us. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
SYMBOLS OF ® 
WANTEDNESS 
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MARKET RESEARCH 
TOOLS available from The 
IRON AGE include: master 
list of over 26,500 plants in 
metalworking classified by new 
SIC codes (can be leased* at 
cost of $200 or we will code 
your customers and prospects 
at $.10 per name*); 1958 edi- 
tion of Basic Marketing Datat, 
statistical summary of 1957 
metalworking plant and em- 
ployment data based on new 


SIC codes; How to Pinpoint 
Your Marketing to Metalwork- 
ingt, a how-to-do-it research 
brochure; How Metalworking 
Buyst, influence studies for 
major products used in metal- 
working; Basic Marketing Map 
of Metalworking showing mar- 
ket concentrations; sound slide- 
film “Evaluating Your Metal- 
working Markets,” which is 
now being shown by IRON 
AGE representatives. 


*Only to companies selling to metalworking tfree to companies or agencies selling to metalworking 








How to Get More for Your 
Marketing Dollar in Metalworking 


New IRON AGE Marketing Assistance Program 
Helps You Identify and Locate the Most 
Profitable Markets for Your Products 


If you sell to metalworking, The IRoN AGE 
Marketing Assistance Program can help stream- 
line your marketing setup to meet today’s inten- 
sified competition. 

This program makes available research tools 
for carrying out four key steps to improved 
marketing. First, it provides a master list of 
metalworking plants, or an IRON Ace SIC cod- 
ing service for classifying your customers and 
prospects by the new SIC codes, thus identifying 
the industries that make up your metalworking 
markets. Second, it provides statistical data for 
evaluating the sales potential of these industries 
for your product. Third, it summarizes metal- 
working plant and employment data, so you 
can pinpoint your major sales targets national- 


ly, by states, and by convenient industrial areas 
within states. Fourth, it provides information 
that can increase sales efficiency by identifying 
the buying-influence executives you must sell 
by industry, plant size, title and function. 

In short, using the tools of The IRON AGE 
Marketing Assistance Program, you can iden- 
tify your markets more accurately, make sales 
planning more effective, and increase sales effi- 
ciency. The result is that you get more for your 
marketing dollar in metalworking. 

Your IRon AGE representative has complete 
details on these research tools . . . and the basis 
on which they are available. He can also show 
you a new IA sound slidefilm, “Evaluating 
Your Metalworking Markets.” 





How to Get More for Your Marketing Dollar in Metalworking 
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identify the 
industries that 
make up your 
markets 


2. 

Evaluate market 
potential of 
each industry 





3. 

Gear sales 
efforts to 
market potential 











» IRON AGE 


A Chilton ru) Publication 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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DARBY REPORTS 





Advertising, sales 
hampered by lack of 
long-range planning 


= Many marketing men feel com- 
pany sales and advertising pro- 
grams are seriously hampered by 
the lack of long-range planning. 

This report was made by Richard 
H. Darby, account executive, Haz- 
ard Advertising, New York, to a 
meeting of the American Manage- 
ment Association in New York. 

Mr. Darby said that based on a 
survey of 150 consumer and indus- 
trial advertisers, many ad man- 
agers feel promotion activities 
should parallel sales activities. But, 
these same ad managers say this 
parallelism is difficult because ad- 
vertising must precede sales by 
three or four months, and it is hard 
to get sales management thinking 
that far in advance. 

Mr. Darby also stated, “A long- 
range master plan precludes the 
necessity of a company jumping 
from expedient to expedient. It 
eliminates the ‘stop-and-go’ think- 
ing that predominates when adver- 
tising policies are established on an 


Adman of the year . . 


annual or shorter term basis.” 
He then listed six essentials for 
marketing management: 


1. Recognize the dynamic and 
changing qualities of the market 
and methods of distribution. 


2. Align advertising themes to the 
wants and needs of the customer 
and direct the ad effort at the best 
markets. 


3. Analyze advertising programs 
more thoroughly and extensively 
through pretesting and readership 
studies. 


4. Take a careful look at media, 
eliminating the marginal, concen- 
trating on the: productive. 


5. Undertake distribution audits to 
determine whether changes should 
be made in distribution techniques. 


6. Investigate the present market 
structure to eliminate non-produc- 
tive markets and uncover newer, 
more profitable fields. 


Trade show visitors to 
stamp, not write, names 


= Visitors to the Design Engineer- 
ing Show, to be held April 14-17 
at the Chicago Amphitheatre, will 
find the job of filling out literature 


Robert G. Hill, (right) advertising 


manager of the Columbia-Geneva Steel Div., U. S. Steel Corp., 
receives Industrial Marketing’s Industrial Advertising’s Man 
of the Year award from Dick Hodgson, IM executive editor. 
Presentation was made at meeting of San Francisco Ad Club, 
of which Mr. Hill is vice-president. In background is 24- 
sheet poster prepared for the occasion by Foster & Kleister, 
San Francisco outdoor poster company. 
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requests much easier this year. 

Each visitor will be given a plas- 
tic plate, similar to those used for 
department store and_ gasoline 
charge accounts, containing his 
name and address. And each ex- 
hibitor will have an imprinting ma- 
chine. All a visitor will have to do, 
when he wants literature mailed 
or a salesman sent, is present his 
plate. 

With more than 400 exhibits to 
inspect, the visitor will find paper 
work considerably reduced; and ex- 
hibitors will eliminate the problem 
of illegible handwriting. The tech- 
nique is being introduced by Clapp 
& Poliak, New York. 


Ad managers going back to 
college for ‘detached look’ 


= A group of company, agency 
and media advertising executives 
are going back to college next 
August 18-23 for “a long and de- 
tached look at the more basic prob- 
lems and challenges facing adver- 
tising today.” 

Formally called the National In- 
stitute for Advertising managers, 
the six-day school for ad managers 
is co-sponsored by the Advertising 
Federation of America and Michi- 
gan State University’s School of 
Journalism. The institute will hold 
classes at the university’s Kellogg 
Center for Continuing Education in 
East Lansing. 

According to C. James Proud, 
AFA president, tuition will be about 
$175 per person, and enrollment 
limited. 


NORMAL AS PIE 





Adman calls for 
committee to 
promote admen 


= According to A. W. Lewin, 
chairman of Lewin, Williams & 
Saylor, New York ad agency, “the 
man in the gray flannel suit is as 
normal as blueberry pie.” 

With a nod to “South Pacific,” 
Mr. Lewin told the New York 
Kiwanis club that the advertising 
profession should take action, now, 
to dispel the popular misconception 
that the adman is a hard-drinking 





cynic. He said “We should make 
certain the public knows the truth 
about us.” 

Mr. Lewin then suggested the 
formation of a volunteer steering 
committee, composed of all inter- 
ested advertising men, to (1) map 
out a plan of action, and (2) pledge 
among its members and among 
other firms, thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars in services. He said 
this committee wouldn’t need to 
work longer than two or three 
months. Others would then carry 
on the job. 

He also suggested the advertising 
men invite “someone like Edward 
R. Murrow to do a tv documentary 
on the advertising industry.” Mr. 
Lewin charged, “We owe a respon- 
sibility, not only to ourselves, but 
to our profession, to stir ourselves 
and take action now.” 


How much does the company 
president make? After taxes? 

® Presidents of major U.S. indus- 
trial corporations make an average 
of $111,500 a year in direct com- 
pensations. And after taxes and liv- 
ing expenses, they have from 16% 
to 20% left for investment or other 
voluntary spending. 

These figures were brought out 
in a survey of 109 company presi- 
dents made by Dun’s Review & 
Modern Industry. Three-fourths of 
the companies surveyed are among 
the 400 largest U.S. corporations. 
The average company in the sur- 
veyed group has assets of $246 mil- 
lion, annual sales of $291 million, 
more than 15,000 employes, and 16 
U.S. plants. 

As would be expected, the presi- 
dent’s average total direct pay of 
$111,500 conceals a wide range of 
actual compensations. Salary, bonus 
and currently payable profit sharing 
account for about 80% of the total 
compensation. The rest is made up 
of such “fringe” benefits as pension, 
life and medical insurance, and 
stock options. 

The surveyed presidents think 
their executive vice-president should 
be paid 72% of their own pay; the 
top marketing executive, 56%; top 
financial executive, 55%; top 
production executive, 52%; and top 
industrial relations executive, 38%. 


AFTER LONG ILLNESS 


Rosenberg, founder 
of Industrial 
Publications, dies 


= Harold H. Rosenberg, 75, found- 
er and board chairman of Indus- 
trial Publications, Chicago, died 
Feb. 24. Death occurred, after an 
extended illness, at Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital, Los Angeles. 

Born in Liverpool, England, on 
September 24, 1882, Mr. Rosenberg 
was brought to Chicago at the age 
of five by his parents, Rosalie and 
Morris Rosenberg. One of a family 
of seven boys and one girl, Mr. 
Rosenberg became a breadwinner 
at an early age. 

He entered the publishing field in 
1907 when he joined Kenfield- 
Leach Co., Chicago printer and 
business paper publisher, as man- 
ager of printing operations. Soon, 
however, Mr. Rosenberg was at- 
tracted by the publishing end of the 
business. 

As he himself frequently re- 
marked, “I had for some time made 
up my mind that this was the busi- 
ness I wanted to be in. My own 
business education was secured to 
a great extent through business 
publications. Business papers were 
my alma mater. By reading them, 
I learned how big the horizon was.” 

Mr. Rosenberg’s first job on the 
publishing side of the Kenfield- 
Leach operation was as manager 
of the magazine Brick. This publi- 
cation later became Brick & Clay 
Record; and was purchased by Mr. 
Rosenberg in 1920 when he founded 
Industrial Publications. 

Mr. Rosenberg never stopped 
reading his business papers 
thoroughly, and almost always on 
the same day they arrived. As he 
often told his junior executives, “I 
have got to know what is going on. 
I must, before my competitors beat 
me to an idea and also so that I 
am not to be behind my own organ- 
ization.” 

In addition to Brick & Clay Rec- 
ord, Industrial Publications pub- 





‘lishes Building Construction Illus- 


trated, Building Material Merchant 
& Wholesaler, Building Supply 
News, Ceramic Data Book, Ceramic 
Industry, Practical Builder, and PB 
Data & Specifications File. 
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. « Frenchy, the water tower 
atop the Putman Publishing building, 
winks at passing Chicagoans. The new 
face is in keeping with French street 
scene on the back of the building. 


Flirtatious 


What's new in business 
paper publishing 


Actual Specifying Engineer . . is name 
of new monthly to be introduced 
this September by Domestic Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago. It will be 
beamed at engineers who write 
specifications for large projects. 


Service Station Management . . pub- 
lished by Motor Service, Chicago, 
made its first appearance this 
March with a controlled circula- 
tion of approximately 135,000 auto- 
motive service stations. Magazine is 
pocket size. 


Electric Light & Power . . beginning 
July 1, will cover both technical 
and non-technical subjects in its 
semi-monthly issues. The magazine 
has been publishing one technical 

Continued on page 82 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT 


ANNOUNCES 
/ A NEW PUBLISHING 





A NEW EDITORIAL 


Electric Light & Power takes another step forward - 
better service for readers — better service for advertisers 


Effective July 1st, 1958, Electric Light & Power 
will combine the distinctive formats and con- 
trasting contents of its two monthly issues. 
EL&P will now publish the same full-editorial 
issues twice a month. Publication dates will be 
the Ist and 15th of every month. 


This new publishing schedule is the result of a 
completely new editorial program. Readers will 
now be given more frequent editorial coverage 
of the many subjects that affect the growing, 
expanding electric power industry. 


Until now, technical editorial material has been 
published only in the Regular issue, which also 
featured news and a number of popular non- 
technical presentations. The Industry Report 
issue, on the other hand, has gained its tremen- 
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dous reader response through interpretive re- 
porting of non-technical information of primary 
significance to business management. Pressure 
has been constant from utility and manufac- 
turer readers to supply important information 
of both issues on a more frequent basis. Now 
they will get it. Under the new editorial program 
every issue of EL&P will carry editorial material 
on both technical and non-technical subjects. 
Industry Report will be a special section in every 
issue — packed full with non-technical, useful 
industry information. 


By combining these two issues, controlled edi- 
torial balance of EL&P and greater publishing 
frequency will benefit readers and advertisers 
alike. With two fully programmed issues each 





AND POWER 


SCHEDULE 
PROGRAM 


month there is no further need for advertising 
restrictions. Advertisers can schedule ads in 
every issue of EL&P. 


With this new publishing schedule and new edi- 
torial policy EL&P will gain still greater reader 
acceptance. Management, foreign practices, gen- 
eration, transmission, distribution, load build- 
ing, and the many other functions of electric 
utility operation will all receive editorial con- 
sideration for each issue. Every issue will carry 
a broad well-balanced editorial menu. The maga- 


zine’s influence with the key men in the electric 
power industry will be stronger than ever. Your 
advertising will be more effective. 


So remember, when making your plans for the 
last half of 1958 and thereafter, Electric Light 
& Power can carry your sales story twice every 
month ... and every issue jam-packed with 
interest-holding editorial material ... the kind 
that keeps readers coming back for more issue 
after issue. Haywood Publishing Company, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The only magazine serving The Electric Power Industry Exclusively! IN BP) Pe/ 


SALES OFFICES 


Chicago 2, Ill., 6 N. Michigan Ave., CEntral 6-3690 
Walter J. Stevens, G. E. Williams, D. R. Crane 


New York 22, N. Y., 180 East 56th St., PLaza 1-1863 
W. A. Clabault, Wm. G. Dunn 


Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1836 Euclid Ave., PRospect 1-0505 
Orrin A. Eames, Thorn Warren 


West Coast: McDonald-Thompson 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Denver, Tulsa, Houston 
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FOR THE RECORD .. 


continued from p. 79 


and one non-technical issue a 
month. The magazine is property of 
Haywood Publishing Co., Chicago. 


Mid-West Hotel Reporter . . previous- 
ly published by Irvin A. Medlar 
Printing Co., Omaha, Neb., has been 
purchased by Tavern Talk, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Commercial Refrigeration & Air Con- 
ditioning . . published by Industrial 
Publishing Corp., Cleveland, will 
change its name to Refrigeration 
& Air Conditioning Business with 
the May issue. 


Aviation Age . . published by Con- 
over-Mast, New York, has adopted 
a new subtitle, “Technical Man- 
agement Magazine—Aircraft, Mis- 
siles, Spacecraft,” and has reduced 
its size from 11%xi1%4” to 10%x 
11%”. 

Farm Journal . . has voluntarily re- 
duced its circulation guarantee and 
advertising space rates, according 
to Richard J. Babcock, president of 
Farm Journal, Inc., Philadelphia. 
He said readers not “specifically in- 
terested in farming,” are being 
weeded out. 


- for business 


Circulation seminar . 


papers will be held Aug. 13-14 in 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. For information write Circu- 
lation Seminar, 200 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


Direct mail group issues film 
on award-winning campaigns 


= The Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation has issued a 22-minute 
color slide film headlining the win- 
ners of the association’s 1957 direct 
mail competition. Slides, with ex- 
planatory commentary, show por- 
tions of every award-winning cam- 
paign. For information on the film, 
write Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation, 3 E. 57th St., New York 
22, N. Y. 


BIG BUSINESS 





Financial strength 
concentrated in 3% 
of all companies 


= Three percent of the close to 4.5 
million business firms in the nation 
control 70% of the total financial 
strength. In other words, only about 
150,000 corporations buy most busi- 
ness goods and services sold. 

This is one of the facts high- 
lighted in “How Business Buys,” a 
report on a marketing project con- 
ducted by U.S. News & World Re- 








Hot promotion . . When fire broke out during National Swim- 





ming Pool Institute show in Houston, one of demolished booths 


was that of Proportioneers, 


Providence, R. |., division of 


B-I-F Industries. Proportioneers, manufacturer of pumps and 
filters, quickly salvaged what was left of exhibit, presented 
same as exhibit in manner shown above. 
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port, the marketing services com- 
pany of Dun & Bradstreet, and 
Benson & Benson, Princeton, N.J., 
marketing research firm. 

In this analysis of business firms 
with financial strengths of $250,000 
or more, the report stated, “almost 
four out of five of these larger firms 
are incorporated. These _incor- 
porated firms control virtually all 
the financial strength—95%.” 

The report then computed the 
following facts from corporate in- 
come statistics published by the 
U.S. Treasury Dept.: “These firms 
with assets of $250,000 or more ac- 
count for 93% of total corporate 
assets; 87% of total gross sales and 
receipts; 90% of total inventory 
value; 92% of total financial obli- 
gations in terms of bonds, notes and 
mortgages payable; 87% of the total 
cost of goods sold; 84% of the total 
cost of operations; and 98% of total 
investment in pension plans and 
other employment benefits.” 

The research report also demon- 
strated the importance of top man- 
agement (the board chairman, 
president, executive vice-president, 
vice-presidents, general manager, 
secretary and treasurer) in the 
generation and approval of major 
purchases. 

The report states, “In 66.1% of all 
corporations top management would 
suggest the need for [major pur- 
chasing] decisions. This compares 
with 12.6% for production manage- 
ment; 7.7% for marketing and dis- 
tribution management; 16.4% for 
purchasing management; 34.4% for 
other management; and 14.7% for 
non-supervisory personnel. (Note 
that figures add up to more than 
100% because of corporations re- 
porting more than one source of 
major purchasing suggestions.)” 

This echoes somewhat the state- 
ments made in “How Industry 
Buys,” a study made for Scientific 
American by Ross Federal Research 
Corp., New York, in 1950. Writing 
on the findings of that study in the 
October, 1950, issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, John H. Platten, re- 
search director for Ross explained, 
“At the motive, or gleam-in-the- 
eye stage, top management assumes 
a dominant role in . . . the purchas- 
ing of capital equipment. 

“Here it is top management which 
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decides that new equipment is 
needed to expand capacity or to 
proceed with the production of a 
new product. For all other con- 
siderations, such as replacement of 
obsolete equipment or a change in 
the production process, it leans on 
operating management, research 
and engineering to come up with 
original recommendations.” 


Mills Shepard to survey 
two more publications 


= Mills Shepard, Inc., Bronxville, 
N. Y., has added two more busi- 
ness papers to the 13 publications 
subscribing to its advertising read- 
ership service. 

They are: Missiles & Rockets 
and Rubber Age. 
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Attention-getter . . Fafnir Ball Bearing 
Co., New Britain, Conn., ran this red, 
black and gray ad in March issues of 
Fortune and Business Week. Objective: 
build a better corporate image. 


1959 ‘Market Data Book’ 


based on S.I.C. 


= Positive “definition” of indus- 
tries and markets should be much 
simpler beginning this June. 

The reason: INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING’s annual Market Data & Di- 
rectory issue, to be released in 
June, will be organized along the 
lines of the government’s Standard 
Industrial Classification code. 

The Market Data & Directory is- 
sue, usually referred to as the 
“Market Data Book,” is a 600-plus 
page reference volume of market- 
ing facts and figures on today’s 
basic industries and markets. In 
addition, it contains a directory of 
the business papers which cover 
these industries. 

By closely adhering to the S.LC. 
code, the Market Data Book pro- 
vides a standardized, precise de- 
scription of the industry or indus- 
try segment being discussed—re- 
gardless of who’s doing the discuss- 
ing. The net result is that “indus- 
try” statistics can be compared and 
evaluated, regardless of source of 
origin. 

In addition to the S.LC. based 
“definition” and “description” of 









code 


the components which comprise the 
industry, the MDB includes: 


i. Current trends—what has hap- 
pened, is happening, and seems 
likely to happen in the industry. 


2. Basic statistics—a “head count” 
of plants and employe population, 
production volume, geographic dis- 
tribution, etc. 


3. What the industry buys—sta- 
tistics on types and quantities of 
materials used within the industry. 


4. Who does the buying—identifi- 
cation of buying influences within 
each industry. 


5. Available market data—a listing 
of market studies, surveys, etc., on 
a given aspect of each industry. 


6. Associations—a listing of the 
major trade, business and pro- 
fessional associations serving each 
industry. 


7. Media data—a listing of the 
business publications which cover 
the industry. 


Additional reference material 


also included in the MDB consists 
of: 


e Audit and business paper asso- 
ciations—a statement of purpose, 
function and addresses. 


® Business papers and their mar- 
kets—an analytical review of uses 
and functions of business papers. 


® Reference publications—an al- 
phabetical list of yearbooks, cata- 
log files, ete. 


© Group publishers—an alphabeti- 
cal list of publishers having three 
or more magazines. 


Simmons-Boardman elects 
Lyne, McGinnis to top posts 


= James G. Lyne has moved up 
from president to board chairman 
of Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp., New York. He succeeds 
Samuel O. Dunn, who died last 
January. New president is Arthur 
J. McGinnis, formerly executive 
vice-president. 

In addition to president, Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis will continue as treasurer 
and as publisher of American 
Builder. Mr. Lyne will continue as 
editor of Railway Age. 

Other changes in the Simmons- 
Boardman organization include the 
election to the board of directors 
of George Dusenbury, vice-presi- 
dent and editorial director, and 
Duane C. Salisbury, vice-president 
and sales director. Robert Van Ness, 
circulation director, has been 
elected a vice-president. 


Faber elected president of 
Mutual Ad Agency Network 


= Fran Faber, head of Faber Ad- 
vertising, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been elected president of Mutual 
Advertising Agency Network. 

The network, formerly called the 
Midwestern Advertising Agency 
Network, is made up of 15 agencies 
which work together to improve 
agency management methods, crea- 
tivity and client service. The net- 
work’s membership, restricted in 
the past to only midwestern agen- 
cies, now includes agencies located 
in Massachusetts, California and 
Toronto. fa 





More ‘Record’ appears on page 165 
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Howto see 
the big picture 


Once upon a time there was an industrial advertising 
manager who was the envy of all his tribe. “Look at 
Joe,” the other advertising managers would say, “‘he 
does whatever kind of advertising he wants. His ads 


are artistic. I wish I had ads like his to show my wife.” 


Then came the revolution—marketing revolution, 
that is—and Joe was no longer the envy of anyone. 
In fact, the others went out of their way to avoid him 
because he was always asking if they had heard of a 
job opening for an artistic advertising manager, or 


even an artistic assistant advertising manager. 


Moral: Man who looks only at art may not see 


big picture at all. 


This little fable applies to advertising agencies, too. 
The day of the ad manager and agency who operate 
“on their own’ is waning fast. It is no longer enough 
for them to diream up ads designed to impress their 
comrades in the advertising business. It is more and 
more essential to build messages that will stimulate 


customers to buy something. 


This can only be done when each ad—however 
artistic or otherwise—is created not as an end in 
itself, but as one small mosaic in the “big picture” 
of marketing. This is not to say that each individual 
ad is unimportant, or that it should not be artistic in 
terms of visual and emotional impact that comes 


from a high degree of creative ability. 


It is to say that successful advertising can be 
created only when those who create it can see the big 
picture, and this cannot be seen from an ivory tower. 
It must be seen through the eyes of company manage- 
ment, sales rnanagement, salesmen, distributors, 


dealers. And customers. 


Our whole approach to our job is based on that 
belief. That is why we offer a complete marketing 
service: advertising, public relations, and marketing 
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research. That is why we retain as consultants five 
professors of marketing in universities near our four 


offices. 


Through these physical facilities we offer an 
approach to client marketing problems that is very 
simple and yet, apparently, unique. It is a service 
that goes deeper, we are told, than that offered by 
most agencies. It is outlined in a booklet called 
“The Marsteller-Rickard Method.” We'd like to send 


you a copy. 


Mareteller, Packard, 
CSebhardt mi Keed , Ine. 


A @ V ER. f.4.82:) 2. oS 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH ¢ CHICAGO ¢ HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ® BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC, 
MARKETING COUNSEL ® MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 





Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 








John C. Freeman, president 


National headquarters * 27! Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Richard C. Sickler, chairman of the board 


niaanews 


‘Task Force’ reports 


Calls for sweeping 
NIAA reorganization 


= The National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association should change its 
name, its aim and its basis for mem- 
bership. 

That, in brief, is the recommen- 
dation that has come out of nine 
months of study by a specia] ten- 
man “task force” appointed last 
June by NIAA board chairman 
Richard C. Sickler of DuPont. The 
“task”: to decide whether or not 
any changes should be made in the 
organization of NIAA, and, if so, 
what direction those changes should 
take. 

The task force decided that 
changes—sweeping changes—should 
be made in the organization. Here 
are the highlights of the group’s re- 
port at the NIAA board of directors’ 
March meeting in Philadelphia: 


® The NIAA should change its 
name to the “International Society 
for Industrial Marketing.” 


® The organization should change 
from an industrial advertising group 
to an association serving all phases 
of industrial marketing. Its new 
aim, according to the task force re- 
port, should be: “To perform a 
service to the business community 
by assisting in unceasing develop- 
ment of professional competence, 
among those who have responsibil- 


ity for policy, planning, manage- 
ment, or coordination and execution 
of marketing activities.” Basic to 
this aim is the belief that the mar- 
keting concept is vital to business 
today. 


@ Membership should be on a com- 
pany basis, with executives of mem- 
ber companies eligible for partici- 
pation in the organization’s activi- 
ties. There should be only one 


membership class; thus “associate”. 


memberships, now accorded to pub: 
blishing and supplier organizations, 
would be abolished, and executives 
of such organizations would be on 
the same membership level as ad- 
vertiser and agency executives. 


The task force proposed that the 
plan go into effect March 1, 1959. 

Commenting on his group’s efforts, 
task force chairman Robert C. 
Myers, director of market develop- 
ment for United States Steel Corp., 
said, “We have come out of these 
hundreds of man-hours of research 
and analysis with a master plan for 
a completely functional industrial 
marketing organization. There is 
nothing like it in existence today 
and our research revealed that 
there is a vital need in our economy 
for a real industrial marketing as- 
sociation.” 


Directors accept report .. The 
board of directors voted 42-4 to 
accept the report. One director ab- 
stained. This does not imply ap- 
proval of the ISIM plan by the 
board, but only acceptance of the 
report for transmission to the 
chapters. The NIAA executive 
committee earlier had endorsed the 
task force report. 

The plan is to be presented to 
NIAA members in chapter-by- 
chapter visits by members of an 
operations and implementation 
committee appointed by Mr. Sickler. 
And it will come up for approval or 
disapproval in a vote by the mem- 
bership at the NIAA conference in 
St. Louis, June 3-6. 

An IM spot check of NIAA lead- 
ers around the nation garnered 
comments on the reorganization 
plan ranging from “not worth a 
damn” to “a magnificent job.” (See 
comments on pages 86 and 87.) 

In talking with NIAA members 
around the country, IM found a 
rather general feeling that perhaps 
the task force was calling for too 
fast a change. This recurring com- 
ment was heard: “It may be a good 
plan, but it should be done gradual- 
ly, rather than all at once.” 

The proposed membership rules 
for individuals also raised questions. 
At one eastern chapter meeting at 
which 50 members were present, a 
check around the room revealed 
that only 12 of the members present 
would be eligible for membership in 
the new ISIM. All 12 said they did 
not think their companies would 
want to join the ISIM. 
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Another question raised was that 
if the plan is aclopted at next June’s 
conference, will the substantial 
number of current members in- 
eligible under the new membership 
rules be willing to support the or- 
ganization during the “lame duck” 
period from conference time until 
the new plan would go into effect 
in March, 1959. 

These are the objections the 
teams of implementation committee 
members will seek to answer during 
the next several weeks. 

Board chairman Sickler said that 
all of the reaction that he had re- 
ceived on the plan was favorable. 
He said that he, as an NIAA mem- 
ber, feels that there is a vital need 
to bring the merketing team togeth- 
er into one organization and that 
the proposed reorganization will 
bring this about. He predicted that 
the members will vote in favor of 
the plan at the conference. 

Mr. Sickler said that, speaking as 
board chairman, he would urge all 
chapters and members not to make 
up their minds: quickly but to give 
the plan thorough consideration, 
taking into account both advantages 
and disadvantages before deciding 
which way to vote. 


Inside ISIM . . Here are some of 
the other details of the proposed 
plan for the new ISIM. 


® Organization . . There would be 
an elected, policy-making board of 
directors, not to exceed 21 mem- 
bers. There would be an elected 


president, an elected  secretary- 
treasurer and eight elected vice- 
presidents. There would be a sal- 
aried managing director as_ chief 
administrative officer and salaried 
division managers to assist in plan- 
ning and execution of approved 
society programs. 


© Membership Membership 
would be on a company basis, and 
there would be only one class of 
members. Manufacturers, publish- 
ers and professional organizations 
such as advertising agencies and 
consulting firms would be eligible. 
Within these organizations, mem- 
bership would be open to people 
responsible for a total marketing 
operation and to people managing 
the functional work of marketing. 
This specifically excludes salesmen 
and sales managers at or below the 
regional or district sales manager 
level. Teachers of marketing sub- 
jects and their colleges and uni- 
versities also would be invited to 
join. 

© Chapters The organization 
would continue to have its chapter 
system. However, such things as 
collection of dues and admission of 
members, now done by the chap- 
ters, would become responsibilities 
of the national organization. 


© Cost . . Cost to member com- 
panies has not been determined, but 
would be based on gross sales or 
income. There would be no addi- 
tional cost to individual executives 
of member companies. 


™ ‘gl 
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Task force . . Here are the men who drew up the ISIM plan. From left: Alderson, 
Adams, Myers, Fiarran, Stough (pointing), Mapel, St. Thomas and Rainie. Not shown: 
Rumrili and Ziecenhagen. 
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Summing up the task force’s plan, 
Mr. Myers said, “The recommenda- 
tion merely faces some cold eco- 
nomic facts of life. What the task 
force proposed in the way of a new 
organization is a plan to meet them. 
Today, there is a lag on the part of 
distribution as compared to produc- 
tion efficiency. Smart, thorough 
marketing that coordinates every 
business function, from advertising 





What NIAA 


= Here’s what several NIAA chap- 
ter presidents had to say about the 
proposed new International Society 
for Industrial Marketing: 


® Detroit chapter, H. A. Harty, 
Wolverine Tube, president . . “I 
think the task force has done a 
magnificent job of trying to look 
into the future of industrial mar- 
keting. The ISIM plan is a very 
forward-looking program that 
stands to serve people in marketing 
very well. I think any objections 
may well be overcome completely 
when we see how the plan is going 
to be implemented. The plan should 
be given a great deal of considera- 
tion. It is something that has got to 
come some time, and if NIAA 
doesn’t do it, someone else will.” 


® Boston chapter, G. Lincoln Ryth- 
er, Lewis-Shepard Products, presi- 
dent . . “I think it is significant that 
the majority of the national board 
accepted the recommendations. 
“The question is, does manage- 
ment realize how broad this mar- 
keting concept is? One of the jobs 
of the new association will be to ed- 
ucate management on what the real 
marketing concept is and how they 
can coordinate the distribution 
team. Five years from now the new 
association will put the advertising 
manager up with the management 
team, if he is not part of it now.” 


© New York chapter, A. L. Dowling, 
M. W. Kellogg Co., president . . “I 
was tremendously impressed by the 
thought and effort that went into 
the preparation of the program. It 
could be very beneficial to the great 
majority of the members in the long 
run. However, there are certain 





to cost analysis, is the answer—as 
some of our leading industries have 
found out. The ISIM’s function 
would be to help improve market- 
ing and to see that it is understood 
and properly evaluated by everyone 
from industry leaders to students.” 

In addition to Mr. Myers, other 
members of the task force were 
Fred Adams, president, G. M. Bas- 
ford Co.; Wroe Alderson, president, 


Alderson & Sessions; Charles Far- 
ran, president, Griswold-Eshleman 
Co.; Eugene B. Mapel, vice-presi- 
dent, Barrington Associates; Harri- 
son M. Rainie, Jr., vice-president, 
Stewart Dougall & Associates; 
Charles L. Rumrill, president, The 
Rumrill Co.; Charles E. St. Thomas, 
specialist, marketing services, Gen- 
eral Electric Corp.; Milo E. Ziegen- 
hagen, manager of advertising, 


Worthington Corp.; and J. Parker 
Stough, advertising manager, Bull- 
Dog Electric Products, Co. 

Chairman of the new operations 
and implementation committee is 
Mr. St. Thomas. Members are R. B. 
Reid of General Electric, last year’s 
NIAA board chairman, NIAA presi- 
dent John C. Freeman; and Messrs. 
Sickler, Myers, Mapel, Rainie and 
Rumrill. 





leaders say about ISIM 


short-term considerations that must 
be carefully weighed. It is my in- 
tention to explore both the long- 
and near-term considerations in de- 
tail with the directors, officers and 
key committee chairmen of the 
chapter.” 


© Houston chapter, Charles A. Bry- 
ant, Bariod Div., National Lead Co., 
president . . “I don’t think it [the 
task force’s recommendation] is 
worth a damn. We're against it. We 
talked it over at our chapter meet- 
ing last night, and we're against 
doing away with NIAA. We have no 
argument with the marketing con- 
cept whatsoever. But we believe 
there is a place for an NIAA or- 
ganization. If they want to form a 
marketing organization, all right. 
But leave NIAA alone.” 


© Milwaukee chapter, Elmer E. 
Whitson, Ampco Metals, president 
.. “So far, my reaction is negative. 
And of the nine chapter directors I 
talked to, seven were negative and 
the other two were only luke- 
warm. The NIAA was sort of born 
and raised in Milwaukee. I don’t 
think the boys are going to take too 
kindly to the recommendation to 
change it. 

“T think they’re trying to give 
advertising a place with top mar- 
keting-functions that it doesn’t have. 
We're going to have to work for 
that position. We won’t get it simply 
by calling ourselves marketers.” 


® Rockford, Ill., chapter, Robert A. 
Heinrich, Greenlee Bros. & Co., 
president . . “There’s still a lot to be 
done just in industrial advertising 
before we broaden out. NIAA 
should concentrate on industrial ad- 


vertising and do a good job of that.” 


@ San Francisco chapter, W. A. 
Ahern, John O’Rourke Advertising, 
president . . “Frankly, I’m a little 
shook. This is a big, big move. Per- 
sonally, I think it’s a little too dras- 
tic. Suddenly we’re calling in sales 
managers, product planners, market 
research and a bunch of other guys. 
Are we all going to work together 
or in separate little groups? I’m 
pretty much for leaving NIAA 
alone. There is an American Mar- 
keting Association; and maybe we’re 
moving in on that area a little too 
much.” 


®@ Chicago chapter, James Boren- 
dame, Acme Steel Co., president . . 
“I think any member of the NIAA 
should wait until the information on 
the recommendation is complete 
and clarified before making up his 
mind definitely. A number of teams 
are being assembled to visit chap- 
ters and answer any and all ques- 
tions. I think we should wait until 
then before deciding definitely.” 


© Hamilton, Ont., chapter, J. K. 
Davy, Steel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., president . . “Although I was 
quite startled, my first reaction to 
the recommendation was a very 
good one. The task force obviousiy 
did a lot of work and study. They 
were quite courageous. They didn’t 
merely remodel the present struc- 
ture. I believe they followed the 
thinking of quite a few of our 
younger members who feel this is 
the sort of thing that has to come.” 


e St. Louis chapter, Noble Hale, 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. president 
. “I really haven’t had time to 


study it, but from a quick glance; it 
looks as if they left out graphic arts 
people and publishers’ representa- 
tives. From our standpoint here -in 
St. Louis, we’d hate to see thern left 
out of this thing. They’re pretty 
active groups, and have been a ‘lot 
of help. On the positive side, héw- 
ever, we in St. Louis have always 
recognized the importance of mar- 
keting. From that standpoint, we 
like it. We call our chapter the In- 
dustrial Marketing Club of St. 
Louis.” 





‘DON’T RAILROAD US’ 





Milwaukee chapter 
leaders take stand 
against ISIM 


= The board of directors of the 
Milwaukee NIAA chapter has taken 
a strong stand against the proposed 
ISIM, charging that the proposed 
reorganization is being “railroaded” 
through without proper national 
consideration. 

The board voted unanimously 
that the task force recommendations 
were “unacceptable in their present 
form.” Specifically, the board ob- 
jected to: (1) the proposed reor- 
ganization being “rushed through”; 
(2) the proposal that a national 
dues collection system be substi- 
tuted for the present chapter dues 
arrangement, and (3) “undue re- 
strictions” on membership which 
would “work hardship on chapter 
growth and organization.” 

The board made its dissent known 
through wires to all other chapters. 

The Milwaukee chapter, with 205 
members, is one of the largest in the 
NIAA, and was one of the national 
organization’s founding chapters. 
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SILVER LINING 


Profit squeeze 
offers both threat, 


opportunity 


= The current squeeze on business 
profits is providing industrial ad- 
vertising with loth a threat and an 
opportunity, according to Emmett 
C. McGaughey, executive vice- 
president, Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, Los Angeles. 

Mr. McGausgthey told the San 
Francisco NIAA chapter that in- 
dustrial advertising is historically 
vulnerable in time of recession. He 
pointed out that consumer advertis- 
ing increased during the 1947 and 
1954 recessions, but industrial ad- 
vertising was off. 

On the other hand, Mr. McGaug- 
hey said industrial advertising has 
a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity by 
coming up with the new ideas and 
new techniques of mass industrial 
selling which would help manage- 
ment overcome its profit problems. 

This is especially important, Mr. 
McGaughey said, because. manage- 
ment finds “meny of the old, well- 
trodden roads to stopping profit de- 
cline blocked.” 

He explained that in the face of 
recession, management would look 





Big plens for June 
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to holding labor costs at current 
levels. However, almost 4 million 
workers are already assured of 
raises in 1958 as a result of long 
term contracts. In addition, many 
millions more have cost of living 
contracts. 

Another block to cost reduction 
pointed out by Mr. McGaughey is 
the increased cost of good industrial 
salesmen. This prevents manage- 
ment from cutting costs in the sales 
organization. 

Coupled with this, Mr. McGaug- 
hey said, is the fact that it takes 
more sales contacts to get an order 
signed. In some industries, he ex- 
plained, salesmen must now see five 
to ten more people than they did 15 
years ago in order to close a sale. 


END OF A CONTROVERSY 





. « NIAA‘s general conference committee 
makes plans for the association’s 36th annual conference to 
be held June 3-6 in St. Louis. Left to right are Robert Griffiths 
and Barbara James, NIAA headquarters staff members; Mrs. 
B. F. Horn; William Marsden, Vestal, Inc.; J. Wesley Rosberg, 
Buchen Co.; Arthur Poutray, Ketchum, Macleod & Grove; 
J. E. Borendame, Acme Steel Co.; G. Herbert Pfeifer, Chain 


NIAA board agrees 
to discontinue 
Media Data File 


= The NIAA board of directors has 
accepted the executive committee’s 
recommendation to drop the NIAA 
“Media Data File.” The recommen- 
dation was made last December. 
The highly controversial “File” 
was to be a bound collection of 
business paper publishers’ Media 


Data Forms to be sent to a selected 
list of industrial advertisers and 
agencies. For this service, each pub- 
lisher was to have been charged 
$600 per publication listing. 

The “File” proposal ran into 
heavy opposition from publishers, 
who were supported by many ad- 
vertiser and agency members of 
NIAA. 

In making its recommendation, 
the executive committee announced 
that NIAA now would vigorously 
promote its Media Data Form. And 
in line with this announcement, the 
Media Practices Committee has met 
with representatives of nearly all 
major publishing and auditing as- 
sociations in the United States and 
Canada. 

According to the media commit- 
tee’s chairman, R. H. Koehler of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pitts- 
burgh, this was the first time repre- 
sentatives of all these groups had 
met with NIAA to discuss the media 
problems basic to industrial adver- 
tisers. He said steps now are being 
taken to work out further details 
leading to wider acceptance and use 
of the Media Data Form. 





More NIAA News appears on p. 155 





Belt Co. (general conference chairman); John C. Freeman, 
NIAA president; Kenneth J. Bayer, French & Shields; B. F. 
Horn, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; G. C. Draper, Peacock 
Bros., Ltd.; Jack R. Stone, Walsh Advertising, Ltd.; George 
L. Staudt, Cramer-Krasselt; George Finch, Jam Handy Organ- 
ization; and Samuel Burgess, Gulf Oil Corp. Committee met at 
Chase-Park Plaza hotel where conference will be held. 
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with RUBBER ...and RUBBER AGE 


With the steady rhythmic pace of the distance run- 
ner the rubber industry grows and grows and grows! 


It was a going industry over a hundred years ago 
and it has been a growing industry ever since. Its 
performance has not been marked by spurts and 
dashes that peter out in the stretch but by the kind 
of steady, straight-line growth that spells champion 
performance. 


For example, here’s how rubber now ranks compared 
with past periods: 
Number of companies 
up 29% in 5 years, up 50% in 10 years 
up 25% in 5 years, up 92% in 10 years 
@ 


RUBBER AGE, too, has grown with the field. It 
is the industry’s leading publication, the voice of 


$ Sales 


But that’s not all. When it comes to staying power, 
rubber takes a blue ribbon for spectacular perform- 
ance. In the past 10 years there have been only 40 
business failures in the rubber industry, a remark- 
able figure in view of the number of new companies 
entering the field in that period. That makes rubber 
a — bet and a sound performer right from the 
word Go. 


RUBBER 
AGE 


101 West 3ist Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Also Publishers of 


RUBBER RED BOOK 
— Industry’s only directory. 


— 
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rial selling... 


| e-Paid Circulation 
= finds buyers 
‘by personal contact 


You can find easier ways to contact cus- 
tomers, but for sizing up a sales situation 
nothing beats being there im person. That’s 
why Franchise-Paid Circulation is so effec- 
tive: it’s based on personal contact. It 
works like this: 

Specialized local sales organizations in 
the fields served by IPC magazines subscribe 
to Franchise-Paid Circulation magazines for 
their customers and best prospects. They 
pay for each copy sent into their marketing 
area. They select readers who make buying 
decisions and ver#fy their influence by per- 
sonal contact every working day of the year. 
Personnel change? New plant? Salesmen 
in the field are the first to know; changes 
show up on mailing lists immediately. Fran- 
chise-Paid Circulation puts your ads where 
your market is because readers are buyers, 
selected by personal contact. C-4-58 





Distribution is their business 


This: full time Franchise Department field 
staff works constantly with specialized sales 
organizations. These men are experts in sell- 
ing to industry. Here is a valuable source of 
distribution counsel for advertisers in each 
of the markets served by IPC Franchise-Paid 
Circulation magazines. 

















Franchise 

Circulation 

gets magazines e . 
to the men 

who buy 


Distilled 
Writing gets 
magazines 
read ' 

















Y 

iy THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
812 Huron Road « Cleveland 15, Ohio « SU 1-9622 

NEW YORK * CHICAGO ¢ LOS ANGELES * LONDONYW ® 


Publisher of: Aeronautical Procurement e Applied Hydraulics « Refrigeration & Air-conditioning Business 
e Flow e Flow’s Materia! Handling Illustrated e Industry & Welding e Modern Office Procedures « 
Occupational Hazards e Precision Metal Molding « The Flow Directory e The Fluid Power Directory 
e The Welding Directory « Welding Illustrated 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 








WHICH tui closure blind is 
best for your Audio-Visual work ? 





wee mem er a repaired your Audio- 
wuld be equipped with the Levelor 
vo 1. Pile venetian 
ir bight weal 
+ for projection 
i identified ax 
the kame as 
he bead and there 


— 


a | 
Should you purchase blind Nu 2 you can at any 
time add the Light shields. 

+» 
Full detatlt and specifications will he sent om 
requess. Write to Audie-Visu Department, 
LEVOLOR LORENTZEN. INC, 722 Monee 
Street, Hoboken, New tere 


The Scientifically Decveleped Aratio- Viswel Blind 


‘N 





Carle Place High Sehext, Long 


Heal (1/11 Audio-Visual Blinds turn a sunny 


classroom into a dark auditorium instantly! 


Now. buth new and of lassesome can be 
eupped for modern audio-vienal traveling 
at a cost well within achonl budgets. The 
new Plexalum Audio-Visual Bhd permits 
the most procisr adjustnmnts for any desireut 
light epoditios—trom bright daylight tw 
dark ness for projection. It frees the 
auditorium er multi-purprse room bor other 
uses. Its original enst is competitive with 
lens versatile windew 


ical buy i the long run 
Fleaalum’s complete fight control ix 


achieved by 2 urs special design that pee- 


before. Channels at the sides, top and bottom 
of the bind prevent light witratiun around 
the eddges. Complete satisfaction is semred 
by the Fleaatum Aado-Vysugl Mlont’s Syear 
Guarantee. 

For ceunplete mfotmatian, ucluding im» 
depermient labor. tory tents by US. Testing 
Ca, write tor Dougios Aluminem 
Division of Bridecpurt Bras Co. Dep >t 
#3 Lexington Ascites, New York £7, SB 


wy 


Which Blind? 


# Both of these venetian blind ads appeared in the same issue of 
School Equipment News. One used a question and answer technique, 
the other demonstrated the blind in use. Which ad attracted more 
readers? See page 92. 
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Read the 


CERAMIC 
BULLETIN 


than any other 
ceramic publication! 


REACH OVER 












4055 North High Street 
Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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attracted 
more readers? 


® The Levolor ad attracted a sig- 
nificantly higher per cent of read- 
ers. The ad presented, in both the 
illustration and questioning head- 
line, a clear-cut story of what the 
product would do. There could be 
no doubt in the mind of the reader 
what this ad was about. 

Although the Flexalum ad did not 
do poorly, it’s lack of clarity un- 
doubtedly had something to do with 
it's lower “noted” score of 12%. 
This photograph was meant to be 
a demonstration of the product. But 
the illustration is so dark that the 


«> 








Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 91 





Ww 


blinds do not serve as the dominent 
focal point, but rather the mortised 
heading “Flick,” which pulls away 
from the product and is relatively 
meaningless. 

It is important and interesting to 
note that in both ads the “read 
most” score is identical. Apparently 
the people who were really in- 
terested in the product read it 
through regardless of the initial at- 
tracting power of the ad. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch and Staff, Mamarcuneck, 
N. Y. are as follows: 





























% } 
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oO Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


9 Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


R] Read Most denotes the per cent of 


Levolor 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 
% of Readers 20 17 7 
Cost Ratios 141 140 139 
Flexalum 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 
% of Readers | 12 il 7 
Cost Ratios : 8087s 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
dian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 
is below average. 





The Tool Engineer 
audience is still growing! 


NOW-—you can reach 38,000 key men! 


A look at THE Toot ENGINEER’s latest ABC 
Statement tells the story. The professional metal- 
working monthly reaches a grand total of over 
38,000 tool engineers—the men whose most im- 
portant job is approving, recommending and 
specifying your type of product. That’s 4000 
more tool engineers than last year! That’s 6000 
more than in 1955! It’s proof that no other in- 
dustrial publication is so important to this influ- 
ential group. And these tool engineers renew 
voluntarily year after year—the renewal rate is 
over 88%. 


Why Is A Professional Magazine Like 
THE TOOL ENGINEER So Well Read? 


Ideas make the wheels of industry turn. Only 
through better ideas on increasing production, 
cutting costs and improving quality can a com- 
pany keep competitive. And it is the responsi- 
bility of the tool engineers to come up with these 
better ideas. That is why THE Too. ENGINEER 
features articles like these, picked at random 
from a recent issue: 

@ Determining Total Costs of Machine Replace- 

ment 


@ Controlling Physical Properties of Plastics 
@ How to Reduce Chatter During Shaving 
@ Spot-Welding Machine Improves Productivity 


Every month such articles eliminate nagging pro- 
duction problems for the tool engineer. Such 
articles deliver vital information on equipment, 
machinery, tools, parts and processes used to 
manufacture a product. And tool engineers con- 
centrate on these articles in the quiet of their 
living rooms—80% request home delivery! 


When a magazine is so well read, so thoroughly 
read, so consistently read, you can be sure your 
advertising dollar will bring maximum sales 
results. Selling action begins in THe Toor 
ENGINEER! Over 400 regular advertisers agree. 


THE TOOL ENGINEER 


Published By 
The American Society of Tool Engineers 


10700 PURITAN AVENUE, DETROIT 38, MICH. 
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:. gr oe 
‘missiles 
and 


men* | ] 


. 


He specifies the materials that management buys. He’s the 
g' $ 


man you|want to reach and influence. You can do both in 


_~MISSILHS AND ROCKETS because engineers depend on 
MISSILHS AND ROCKETS for complete editorial coverage 


of engindering, news and trends in the swift current of tech- 


nical advances in the missile industry. 














can reach the 
missile engineer 


in the annual engineering progress issue 
of Missiles and Rockets ...JULY 28, 1958 


The Annual Engineering Progress Issue is especially important because 
it contains data and progress reports that will be used for reference 
time and time again. In addition to the regular M/R features covering 
the planning, technological and business trends of the industry, the 
ANNUAL will give a complete summary of progress in the Army, Navy 
and the Air Force missile programs. 


INCLUDES A NEW AND EXPANDED GUIDED MISSILE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new authoritative Guided Missile Encyclopedia will contain complete 
tabulation of data with photographs and names of contractors of every 
missile in operation or under development in the U.S. today (as far 

as security regulations will permit). The addition of the Encyclopedia 

to the ANNUAL assures you of high readership. Last year’s Encyclopedia 
is now in its fifth reprinting. 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS RECEIVES RECORD BREAKING ACCEPTANCE 


22,000 paid subscribers ($8.00 for a year’s subscription) demonstrate 
the acceptance of M/R among missile men in this multi-billion dollar 
market. 431 individual advertisers since M/R began publication in 
October, 1956 demionstrate the wide acceptance of M/R as the number 
one medium to reach this market. Because of the demand of 
subscribers and advertisers, M/R will be published weekly starting 
July 7, 1958. Closing date for the July 28th Engineering Progress 
Issue will be July 7. Contact your nearest regional office for 
additional information. 


NEW YORK: 17 EAST 48TH STREET — PLAZA 3-1100 © CHICAGO: 139 N. CLARK STREET — CENTRAL 6-5804 
CLEVELAND: 1422 EUCLID AVENUE— PROSPECT 1-2420 © DETROIT: 201 STEPHENSON BLOG.—TRINITY 5-2555 © WEST 
COAST: 8943 WILSHIRE BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF.—BRADSHAW 2-656] ® TORONTO, CANADA: ALLIN ASSOCIATES, 
12 RICHMOND STREET, EAST—EMPIRE 4-2001 © MONTREAL, CANADA: ALLIN ASSOCIATES, 1487 MOUNTAIN 
STREET — VICTOR 5-6898 © LONDON: THE AAP COMPANY, 17 DRAYTON ROAD, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
ENGLAND, CABLE ADDRESS: STEVAIR, LONDON © PARIS: 11 RUE CONDORCET, PARIS (9E) FRANCE—TRU 15-39 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS 


® @ AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
World’s Largest Aviation Publishers + 1001 Vermont Avenue,N.W. + Washington 5, D.C. 





For your advertising or publicity 


A New 
4 e 

Reporting Service 
Although field reports of user 
experience supply the raw materials 
be much of our best 
advertising and publicity, it’s 
no easy trick to get 


complete, reliable, and intelligently 
interpreted facts to start with. 


Our new service — the HWSInc 
Sales Promotion Raw Material 
report — digs deeper and comes up 
fatter than any routine question- 
naire ot simple photo report. 


Our men — all engineers 

and with 48 man-years of experience 
in industrial journalism for 30 
clients — have technical eyes in 

the backs of their heads to spot 

the hidden sales story, know 

how to drain a technical source dry, 
and enjoy documenting each 

case with quotes, blueprints, 

tests, diagrams and calculations — 
so you have specifics rather than 
eneralities to sell with. 

An HWSiInc SPRM report also 
includes compelling photos 

with model releases. 


With a package like this 
you have all the raw material 
you need. 


To Add Depth 
To Promotion 


Try one. 

The cost is just 

three half-days — one for digging, 
one for organizing the facts 

and figures, and one for 
arrangements and reporting. 


If you'd like a sample, drop 

us a line. And if you’d 

care to name a product, an 
application and a location, we'll 
answer by naming specific costs, 
schedules and qualified reporters. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


TFoohnical Publivity and Editorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 


| WASHINGTON 


GOOD PROSPECTS? 
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Government urges 
overseas markets 
for capital goods 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


= Now that domestic markets for 
capital equipment are off, govern- 
ment officials suggest that U. S. 
producers take a closer look at 
their export opportunities. In par- 
ticular, they believe many business 
men visiting the Brussels Fair this 
summer can pick up profitable or- 


| ders if they pay some attention to 


prospects in western Europe. 
Under the European Common 

Market agreement now getting 

started, western Europe’s six most 


| advanced nations will soon be ap- 


plying a uniform customs tariff to 


| the outside world. At the same 
| time, they will begin tearing down 


the trade barriers which compart- 
mentalized Europe for centuries, so 


| eventually these nations will repre- 


sent one great free market for each 
other, with a population roughly 


| equal to ours. 


“Yesterday,” says Loring K. 
Macy, director of the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce,” a_ protected 
French manufacturer might not 
have been much interested in ob- 
taining foreign processes and know- 
how, even though they might have 


| made his operation more efficient. 


“Today, however, faced with Ger- 


| man, Italian, Dutch and Belgian 


competition on equal terms in his 
home market, he will almost cer- 
tainly be interested in anything 
that promises to reduce his costs or 


| improve his product and thus make 


him more competitive.” 


Dim view .. Machine tool builders 
don’t share Mr. Macy’s enthusiasm 


REPORT 


for the western European market. 
While U. S. producers can sell spe- 
cial purpose equipment abroad, 
they contend it is extremely diffi- 
cult to sell any general purpose 
equipment which is competitive 
with a European product. 

Machine tool producers take a 
dim view of our existing trade pro- 
grams in any event, contending it 
is largely a one-way street. For- 
eign countries may not impose high 
tariffs on our goods, they complain, 
but they use other kinds of restric- 
tions to keep us out. For example, 
they say France has a licensing sys- 
tem which makes it virtually im- 
possible for a U. S. producer to de- 
liver a piece of equipment if a sim- 
ilar machine is available from a 
French source, or from a foreign 
country with currencies less tight 
than dollars. 


Pity the Congressman . . In the 
“great debate” over renewal of the 
reciprocal trade program, over 250 
witnesses lined up to get their views 
before the House Ways & Means 
Committee. So pity the poor Con- 
gressman who has to sort out the 
conflicting information, and try to 
decide whether existing procedures 
give sufficient protection to do- 
mestic industry. 

On the one hand, he finds the 
administration pointing out, for ex- 
ample, that exports of machinery 
and machine tools totaled over $3 
billion in 1957, at least seven times 
imports. But on the other hand, he 
listens to machine tool people who 
report that foreign competition is 
so severe in many general purpose 
tools such as radial drills, turret 
lathes, shapers, engine lathes and 
circular saw machines that some 
U. S. producers with operations 
abroad may find it necessary to 
ship part of their foreign produc- 
tion into the U. S. market. 

Continued on page 96B 











Lion hunting in the Arctic? 


What with hundreds of magazines going in as many directions, it’s easy to lose 
your bearings. The trick is to pick the magazine that takes you into your pros- 
pect’s territory . . . puts you in the right place at the right time. 


If selling mass production metalworking is your aim, then Production is your 
magazine. It’s that simple. For Production is the only magazine to concentrate 
exclusively on this $100 billion-plus market. The fact that Production has 
enjoyed significant increases in advertising pages . . . that it continually ranks 
at the top in independent surveys . . . that circulation is verified 100% every 
twelve months—are sound indications of Production’s penetration and accept- 
ance. Shouldn’t this book be carrying your product story to the key buying 
influences in America’s largest industrial market? Contact your Production 
representative or Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan. 


if your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 


MAGAZz 














WASHINGTON REPORT... 


continued from p. 96 


Even if facts are clear, he must 
still decide how far we should go 
to protect a domestic industry that 
finds itself in trouble. To keep pro- 
tectionist sentiment at a minimum, 
the administration is ready to raise 
tariffs in hardship cases to 50% 
above 1934 levels. Yet there are in- 
stances, some of them highly essen- 
tial defense industries, where even 
this seemingly high level would be 
useless. 

Take, for example, a situation at 
Warner-Robbins air base where the 
low U. S. bid of $8,800 on shapers 
faced a foreign bid of $4,087. Even 
at the maximum tariff possible un- 
der the administration program, the 
foreign seller would still have an 
advantage of $3,000 per shaper. The 
only proper answer, says the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders As- 
sociation, is a law which places no 
ceiling on the tariff the president 
may fix once he finds adjustments 
are needed ir the interest of na- 
tional defense. 


No sudden impact. . Is a speed- 
up in public works and defense 
spending the answer to the current 
business recession? Official Wash- 
ington thinks it is the fastest way 
to get people back to work, and pep 
up consumer confidence. Obviously, 
however, there is sure to be a lag 
before the impact of these pro- 
grams reaches the producers’ goods 
industries which were the starting 
point of the business let-down. 

Notice how rapidly the market 
for capital goods contracted in re- 
cent months. From a peak rate of 
nearly $38 billion in third quarter 
1957, total expenditures for plant 
and equipment dipped to $36.3 bil- 
lion in the fourth quarter. By first 
quarter 1958, the rate slipped to 
$34 billion, and it is due to drop 
to “$32.5 billion in second quarter 
1958. 

The manufacturing segment, 
which accounts for nearly half, is 
slated to drop about 17% in 1958, 
with expenditures by durable goods 
industries off 22%. Investment in 
commercial buildings and equip- 
ment, the next biggest segment, are 
likely to be off 13% for the year. Of 
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the major segments, only public 
utilities, with a 4% increase over 
1957, are still riding a boom. 

Here’s a curious coincidence: 
Federal Reserve Board’s study of 
consumer attitudes in early 1958 
showed most consumers are doubt- 
ful about 1958 prospects, but only 
a handful are pessimistic about 
their own personal outlook. Sim- 
ilarly, the government’s study of 
the outlook for investment in plant 
and equipment shows most busi- 
ness men are putting a clamp on 
their payrolls. At the same time, 
business men said they believe 1958 
sales will be within 2% of the 1957 
totais. 


Construction holds the line . . 
One thing seems certain about 
1958: It ought to be a great year 
for the construction industry. As 
it stands now, construction is one 
of the few segments of the economy 
that holds close to its 1957 peaks. 
Now there are plans to step up 
spending for roads and public 
buildings. And Congress is grind- 
ing out every idea it can to make 
sure that the home building indus- 
try has every incentive to move 
ahead. 

It is also a good year for defense 
business. Where military spending 
dragged in second half 1957, it is 
showing a real spurt in 1958. 

Only $6 billion of contracts for 
military hardware were placed in 
second half 1957. On the other 
hand, nearly $10 billion in contracts 
will be let for similar equipment in 
first half 1958. 


Cemsolation prize . . Parcel post 
users tried unsuccessfully to get a 
provision into this year’s postal rate 
bill liberalizing the size and weight 
limits established by Public Law 
199. Their rider cleared through 
the Senate post office and civil 
service committee but it was 
abandoned on the Senate floor in 
the face of a massive assault by 
Senators who rallied to the defense 
of the Railway Express Agency and 
its employes. 

‘(As a consolation, parcel post 
users were promised that hearings 
on the revision of Public Law 199 
will be held in the near future. 
Moreover both houses of Congress 
agreed to a change in parcel post 





rate-making procedures which 
makes it possible to postpone a rate 
adjustment when losses amount to 
only a fraction of revenues. Actual 
value of this concession is ques- 
tionable; but it eliminates a rule 
which specified that the postmaster 
general must automatically in- 
crease rates whenever his figures 
show costs are likely to exceed in- 
come. a 





Ohio Valley meeting to tell 
how to sell to industry today 


= How are today’s sales made? 
You'll find some of the answers to 
this question at the seventh annual 
Ohio Valley Industrial Advertising 
Conference to be held April 14 in 
Cincinnati. 

Topic and speakers on the all- 
day program are: 


® The buyer tells what he looks 
for in a sales story and from the 
salesman, by William Perkins, pur- 
chases director, Industrial Prod- 
ucts Div., Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 


@ Market research as a sales man- 
ager’s tool, by F. R. Widmer, as- 
sistant manager, Commercial Re- 
search Div., Republic Steel Corp. 


® Sales contests and sales incen- 
tives, by Gordon Neriem, vice- 
president, E. F. McDonald Co. 


® Selection and management of 
distributors and direct salesmen, by 
Paul Van Orden, specialty indus- 
trial products manager, B. F. Good- 
rich Co. 


® Selling by a manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative, by J. L. Armstrong, 
manufacturers’ representative for 
Industrial Products, Cincinnati. 


¢ New product problem analysis, 
by Robert C. Hepple, management 
consultant, Booz, Allen & Hamilton. 


® How to sell capital goods to to- 
day’s market, by Kenneth P. Mar- 
tin, vice-president and _ general 
manager, Le Maire Tool & Mfg. Co. 


Also of note is that the conference 
will be water borne. It will be held 
on the Ohio river cruise boat 
“Chaperon.” The conference is 
sponsored by the Cincinnati Indus- 
trial Advertisers. 7 
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You don’t have to be French to appreciate this difference . . . the differ- 
ence between MacuINery’s coverage of the metalworking industry and 
that of any other publication in the field. 


Macuinery avoids the fallacy that it takes mass circulation to cover an 
industry that’s so highly concentrated. Here’s the situation: only 13% of 
the 60,000-odd metalworking plants do over 88% of the business. These 
are your target plants. In these plants a small group of “working execu- 
tives” have the authority to specify and buy the things they need to keep 
production humming. These are your target buyers. 


Macutinery locates the volume-producing plants, identifies the buying in- 
fluences in them (many of whom are inaccessible to salesmen) . . . then 
makes sure that every one receives his personal copy of MACHINERY every 
month. The result — a waste-free, concentrated circulation in balance 
with the pattern of metalworking buying power. 


That’s the difference between Macutnery and any other publication in the 
tield. Vive la difference! 
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NUCLEONICS 
*3 BILLION 


Start now to get your share of the nuclear market. 
Big business today — bigger tomorrow. 


In today’s complex, shifting world, the 
demand for electric power often comes from 
areas where conventional fuels must be car- 
ried in, or are impossible to get! 

That’s why the AEC initiated an Army 
program aimed at development of an 
advanced-type “Packaged” Power Reactor. 
A contract cost of two and a half million dol- 
lars had been spent on the APPR by the time 
it went on the line in April, 1957. 

As for tomorrow — the concept is breath- 
taking. The APPR can literally change the 
face of the globe, bringing warmth to the 
frigid Arctic and Antarctic .. . power to the 
undeveloped areas of the world . . . light and 


civilization to primitive deserts and jungles. 


Yet “packaged” nuclear power is only 
one of the tremendous growth areas of the 
nucleonics industry. So it’s important to re- 
member that Business Publications Standard 
Rate and Data Service in Section 101A lists 
only one publication as servicing and selling 
the booming nuclear industry — and that is 
Nucleonics. Circulation is growing rapidly — 
over 20,000 in 1958! 

Talk to your Nucleonics representative 
today about your marketing problems or sales 
potentials in the important nuclear field. It’s 
a rich market now, an unlimited market in 
the future! 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Overhead view of core struc- 
ture in the Army Package Power 
Reactor (APPR) as engineers 
make adjustments. This is the 
first prototype of a family of 
‘‘Packaged’’ nuclear power 
plants and was built for the 
AEC and the Army by Alco Prod- 
ucts Incorporated. The concept 
envisions that the components 
will be transportable by air and 
capable of erection at a remote 
field site in a six-month con- 
struction period. Though the 
Package Power Reactor was pri- 
marily developed for military 
use the commercial applications 
—reliable electric power for re- 
mote locations—are obvious and 
breathtaking in scope . . . many 
of these reuctors will be built 
within the next decade! 

Among the thousands of ma- 
terials and components involved 
in the $2.5 millions spent for 
this high priority program right 
now are: 


Vapor Container 
Rubber Expansion Joints 
Extruded Lead Bricks 


Anchor Bolts 

Roof Ventilators 

Tank Level Indicators 

Strainers 

Pressure Gauges 

Piping (Coolant) 

Gate and Check Valves 

Spent Fuel Storage Rack 

Needle Valves 

Hose Couplings 

300 KVA Transformers 

Alarm System 

5 KV Aerial Cable 

Elec. Checking & Test Equipment 

Stop Watches 

Polystyrene Tubes 

Steam Generator 

Reactor Vessel 

Helium 

Polonium (15 curies) 

Furniture, Storage Cabinets, 
Blackboard 

(See NUCLEONICS, August, 1957 

foldout facing p. 60 for com- 

plete details on APPR.) 













































CIEN'S 
TWICE A 
MONTH 
COVERAGE 


CAN DOUBLE 
YOUR 
ADVERTISING 
CONTACTS ... 


When you want to market a 
new product, or increase sales 
of one already established in 
Canadian Industry, it’s to 
your advantage to tell your 
story often, to as many indi- 
viduals as possible who can 
buy or use your product. 
In Cenada, only CIEN gives 
you TWICE-A-MONTH cover- 
age of the 10,955 plants 
(15,237 copies) that produce 
94% of factory shipments 
in Canada. 3,241 other copies 
go to service industries. You 
ean buy this for only $1,560 
— nearly half a million sales 
contacts for less than 1/3c¢ 
each. 
If you want any help in enter- 
ing or developing the Canad- 
ian market, we can give you 
basic information that may 
save you time and error. We 
shall be glad to help you. 
To learn more about Canadian 
Industrial Equipment News, ask 
for this interesting literature; 
CIEN Canadian Market Data 
Sheets; Report of Purchases by 
Readers; NIAA Media Data 
Form; List of Major Distribu- 
tors; Editorial Requirements. 


Cj EN CANADIAN 


INDUSTRIAL 
= 
Teds aa le and osha 
de Bellevue, Que. 
Representatives in all major 
U.S. industrial regions. 
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Power industry 
zooms upward 


The recession-proof power industry expects to post new 


highs in production and profit this year. Here's a full 


report on what's ahead for one forward-looking industry 


By H. Jay Bullen 
IM Editorial Research Director 


= Today the power industry is 
perched on a pinnacle representing 
an all-time high in both sales and 
productive capacity. 

The industry is headed in one di- 


| rection only—upward. Its portent 


for the future scintillates brightly in 
all directions: economic, technologic 
and sociologic. 

Manufacturers or suppliers whose 
products and services are bought by 
the industry, are facing a pleasantly 
anomalous situation: they can count 
on profits from sales to the indus- 
try—and they can also expect ulti- 
mate benefits in their own fields as 
a result of the power industry’s in- 
trinsic growth and development. 


Industry composition .. As used 
here, the term “power industry” 
refers to companies and systems 
which—for sale to others—generate, 
transmit and/or distribute energy ii 
all its various forms, including 
steam, electric, nuclear, etc. 

Replete with an inherent depres- 
sion defense, the power industry as 
a whole scans 1958 with its sleeves 
rolled up for work and its collective 
accounting department ready to 
post another year of profitable op- 
erations. 


A year in review . . Here’s where 


the power industry stood at the 
end of 1957: 


® Volume of production . . In the 
aggregate, the industry sold an esti- 
mated 561 billion kilowatt hours of 
electricity, representing a 6% gain 
over 1956. 


® Method of production . . Fuel 
burning generating plants increased 
coal consumption volume but de- 
creased percentage consumption, 
compared with the rates for energy 
produced from oil (up 14.4%) and 
gas (up 68%). The use of hydro 
capacity increased again, following 
the pattern set in 1956. 


© Capital expenditures . . An esti- 
mated $4.8 billion were spent on 
capital expansion, a 28% increase 
over 1956. 


® Construction .. New transmission 
lines and substations (to transport 
power from new generating plants 
to load centers) totaled almost $780 
million. New distribution systems, 
and the rebuilding of existing fa- 
cilities, accounted for over $1.6 bil- 
lion of total 1957 utility spending. 


A preview .. This is what indus- 
try leaders foresee for the im- 
mediate future: 


® Volume of production . . Elec- 
trical energy sales up 6.1% from 
1957, reaching a total of 595.2 bil- 
lion kilowatt hours. 

Continued on page 103 


Who supplied the facts . . 


Facts for this article were supplied by Norman H. Jacobson, Editor, 
Electric Light & Power; C. W. Leihy, Editor, Electrical West; Arthur J. 
Stegeman, Market Research Manager, Electrical World; Jerome D. Luntz, 
Editor, Nucleonics; L. N. Rowley, Editor, Power; George W. N. Riddle, Di- 
| rector of Research, Power Industry; the Atomic Industrial Forum; W. B. 
| Gesell, Economic and Statistics Director, Edison Electric Institute. 









A MESSAGE TO ADVERTISERS WITH TIGHT BUDGETS AND PDGETS 


Think of being able to saturate 4/5ths of American 
industry for only $165 to $175 a month... 


To influence the specifications and purchases of more than 
70,000 product selectors in the top 40,000 establishments 
in all 452 industries . . . 


To back-stop and amplify your coverage in all other 
industrial media . . . 


To cover all new markets while re-selling present 
customers .. . 


To receive inquiries from numerous prospects not now on 
your books, many of whom will specify why they are 
interested and state their problems ...an IEN exclusive... 


All for only $165 to $175 a month, in these days of the 
inflated ad dollar! 


Can you match this for advertising economy? Surely your : 7 ta 
firm can find $165 a month to blanket 80%, of U. S. industry. PRODUCT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 


Details? Send for 26-piece complete Media Data File & 
Folder and 20-page brochure: “Your Markets Are Changing.” BPA 
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Covering huge projects to pinpoint the unique tools for profit .. 


Getting the facts on costs, savings, performance, purchasing... 


Here’s how Construction Equipment editors produce 


BUYING GUIDANCE FOR BUYERS ONLY 


Executive Editor John Rehfield visits 
a Tennessee pipelining project... dis- 
covers one 900-cfm rotary compressor 
doing a job usually requiring two 
smaller machines. He knows that many 
of ConsTRUCTION EquiPMENT’s 60,000 
readers can use the rig for a wide range 
of tasks—from foundation work to strip 
mining. Immediately he digs out the 
answers to these questions: 


& 


How much work is it doing? 


What’s the story on 
maintenance? 


How mobile is the compressor? 
What is the saving to its user? 


This is Rehfield’s story. Not general- 
ities... but the specifics of an out- 
standing profit tool... written to fill the 


special information needs of construc- 
tion product buyers everywhere. 


Buyers depend on CONSTRUCTION 
EquiPMENT for guidance in the make- 
or-break area of purchasing. ConstRruc- 
TION EQuIPMENT is the only magazine 
edited for buyers alone... and circu- 
lated to them alone. 


Why advertise to everyone in con- 
struction? Sell the key buyers—your 
potential customers—through Con- 
STRUCTION EQUIPMENT. 


Construction Equipment ; . 


Published by Conover-Mast 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
















































































































































How Construction Equipment 
Gives You Coverage 
of Buyers Only 


As you know, the construction mar- 
ket covers far more than contractors 
alone. It goes on to embrace govern- 
ments . . . materials producers .. . 
utilities . . . loggers . . . and many 
others. 

These groups have only two things 
in common. They buy construction 
equipment and related products. 
And they do their buying through 
local equipment. dealers. 

Dealers are the key link between 
you and the buyers. CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT uses this same link to 
locate the buyers. 

Over -117 leading dealers team up 
with CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT. 
They comb their sales and prospect 
files to select the worthwhile buyers 
in the most active ta no For 
these buyers they purchase subscrip- 
tions to CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT. 

How are the lists kept up to date? 
Fourteen hundred field salesmen 
operating out of 263 sales offices 
make adds, kills and corrections 
every day. Keeping track of constant 
market and personnel changes. 

What about readership? At 
regular intervals, CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT contacts readers with 
Certification questionnaires. A buyer 
must state that he reads and wants 
the magazine in order to remain on 
the list. (Almost all of them do.) 

What about reader preference? 
Twenty-three manufacturers have 
made their own readership studies 
over their own customer lists. They 
counted the votes themselves. Re- 
sults: CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
leads all other magazines by a solid 
margin. 

Put it together: all-buyer circu» 
lation and all-buyer editorial... 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT is the 
only magazine which can give you 
this unbeatable combination. That’s 
why advertising in CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT delivers the most selling 
impact for your investment. 













































































TRENDS .. 
continued from p. 100 


© Method of production . . In- 
creased automation of power sta- 
tions, continued experimentation 
with “new” fuels, and larger gen- 
erating units. 


© Capital expenditures . . Soaring 
to another high, to pay for the rec- 
ord plant expansion scheduled for 
the year. 


® Construction . . Transmission fa- 
cilities, to tie new generating plants 
to load centers, will collar $821 mil- 
lion, which is a 5% increase over 
1957. Distribution systems expendi- 
tures will climb 8%, reaching ap- 
proximately $1.8 billion. 
Warehouses, service centers, 
office buildings and vehicles will 
boost total utility spending to al- 
most $5.3 billion by year’s end. 


Outstanding event . . Shipping- 
port, Pa., is the site of the most 
exciting event in the recent history 
of this country’s power industry. 

On December 18, 1957, commer- 
cial electricity flowed from Ameri- 
ca’s first atomic power plant. 

Customers served by the local 
utility company cooked breakfast 
and operated electrical appliances 
on power generated by an Atomic 
Energy Commission reactor. The 
unit produced steam to operate the 
Duquesne Light Co.’s turbines, at 
a level of over 12,000 kilowatts of 
power on the first day, with output 
increased several days later to full 
capacity of 60,000 kilowatts. 

The Shippingport plant has long- 
range rather than immediate sig- 
nificance, primarily because of cost 
factors. 

Computed by conventional meth- 
ods, the cost per kilowatt hour of 
Shippingport power is exorbitant. 
Industry experts don’t consider this 
important. The importance of the 
project lies in its implications for 
future power plants, which are ulti- 
mately expected to deliver power 
much more cheaply than today’s 
conventional plants. 

The industry definitely has its 
eyes on the atom. 

At the end of the year, over 100 
electric utility companies, collec- 
tively serving a majority of the na- 









tion’s electric customers, were ac- 
tively..engaged in various phases 
of nuclear power research, develop- 
ment and construction. 

In a recent magazine article three 
experts from the Division of Reac- 
tor Development, U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission had this to say: 

“Nuclear power is not yet com- 
petitive in the United States. Fur- 
thermore, it is extremely doubtful 
that it can meet the stiff fossil-fuel 
competition in the next ten years. 

“The next decade will be a most 
significant and critical period for 
the development of nuclear power 
in the United States. The truly 
unique situation with respect to the 
development of nuclear electric 
power is often misunderstood or 
ignored, even in the broad con- 
siderations of the over-all develop- 
ment. 

“The Government through the 
Atomic Energy Commission, has 
undertaken, as a matter of national 
policy, to develop an entire new 
technological industry, for which 
equipment, plants and services must 
be entirely supplied by private in- 
dustry and in which the utilization 
will be entirely by existing power- 
generating and distributing com- 
panies.” 

Aware of this fact, electric utility 
companies are now engaged in a 
substantial effort to bring about the 
development of economic nuclear 

Continued on page 104 





Stert of an era . 
lowered into place in nation’s first full- 
scale atomic-electric generating plant in 
Shippingport, Pa. 


« Nuclear fuel core is 
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EQUIP MENT 
MATERIALS 
OR SUPPLIES 


FOR DRILLING, PRODUCING, 
REFINING, FIELD PROCESSING, 
PIPELINE OR PETROCHEMICALS 


PUT THIS 
POWERFUL 
COMBINATION 
TO WORK 


FOR be tan 
LOWEST RATES 


Twelve 1/9th units, $120.00 
per insertion. 


HIGHEST 
CIRCULATION 


Over 36,000 distribution. BPA 
audited. 99.37% verified. 


GREATEST 
INQUIRY 
PRODUCER 


Averaging 10,000 inquiries 
per month. 


The Magazine of PETROCHANICS 
for 


@ DRILLING © PRODUCING 


@ FIELD PROCESSING @ PIPELINE 
@ REFINING @ PETROCHEMICALS 





Published Monthly by 


The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 


211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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TRENDS .. 
continued from p. 103 


power at the earliest practicable 
time. 

For manufacturers and suppliers 
who sell to the power industry, this 
is significant. It means that, to ac- 
complish their goal, utility com- 
panies will be buying instruments, 
computers and related equipment— 
in the immediate future. This makes 
the power industry an active mar- 
ket—now—-for those who can sup- 
ply these items. 


Recent developments .. New 
(non-nuclear) fuels, automatic data 
collection systems, digital comput- 
ers and “super” pressure steam 
plants constitute recent develop- 
ments within the industry. 

Fluid petroleum coke was used, 
for the first time, early last year by 
a power company near Wilmington, 
Del. The coke is the end product 
of a new refining process which 
produces gasoline and distillate fuel. 
The new process leaves a petroleum 
residue which consists of small 
spherical dry particles. Using com- 
pressed air as the motive force, the 
coke is transported from the re- 
finery to the power station by 
means of pipe lines. 

Data collection systems are one 
of the important components in the 
“ideal” (and as yet non-existent) 
power station—-push-button, all- 
automatic—and are being included 
in today’s “near-automatic” sta- 
tions. Manpower reduction is not 
the main reason power companies 
are turning to automation. Instead, 
automatic data collection systems 
are seen as means of getting more 
accurate records for accounting and 
trouble-shooting; effecting closer 
supervision of equipment; and, re- 
lieving operators of “paper work” 
to provide more time for super- 
vising plant operation. 

Requirements for stepped-up 
power have increased so rapidly in 
recent years that consistent efforts 
are being made to get “more bounce 
to the ounce” from steam plants. 
Continued experimentation is being 
conducted with “super” pressures 
—3,500 pounds per square inch, and 
above. Current standards involve 
pressures in the order of 2,400 


pounds per square inch and 1,050 
degrees Fahrenheit, or less. 

To those who want to sell to the 
power industry, the significance of 
these developments is this: the en- 
tire industry is research-oriented. 
This means that products not yet 
in existence are needed and wanted. 
It means that the industry con- 
stitutes a highly fertile sales terri- 
tory for any products associated 
with automatic control, measure- 
ment and detection. 

Indicative of the importance the 
industry places on research is the 
fact that a large electrical research 
and consultant firm recently had 
more than 300 industry representa- 
tives come from all over the coun- 
try to attend its 25th annual “con- 
ference on research and develop- 
ment.” 

Among those who attended were 
power company operators who col- 
lectively account for 75% of the 
power generated in this country. 
Also at the conference were ap- 
paratus manufacturers who came to 
find out what types of equipment 
are needed—now and in the future. 
The main purpose of the annual 
conference is to find ways to pro- 
duce more power, more efficiently, 
more cheaply. 


Problems and prospects . . Ob- 
viously, the industry has a bright 
future, with industry spokesmen 
seeing virtually no let-up in ex- 
pansion during the next decade. 

Today’s 1,260 generating utilities 
—with 3,532 plants—chalked up a 
6.8% increase in revenues last year, 
compared with the totals for 1956. 
This year should be as good or 
better. 

The industry does face one basic 
problem, however, whether it be in 
the field of nuclear or conventional 
power. Briefly, the problem is this: 
Operating costs are increasing while 
compensatory technological gains 
are becoming much more difficult 
to achieve. At present this is pain- 
fully true in the field of nuclear 
power, but it is also a sore spot in 
the remainder of the industry. 

Another problem facing the in- 
dustry is non-technical and much 
more pleasant to contemplate: Just 
to keep up with existing demands, 
the industry must function at top 
speed. ® 





IT IS A SALES FACT.... AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
goes in depth to the men you must reach and sell. 
At Continental Motors, for example, the top men 
subscribe to AI. 32 are production executives, 53 are 
engineers, 9 are in top management and another 6 
are in purchasing and sales. This is just a 
x<:.. small sample cf the readership of AI. For AI delivers 
-é:, 21,500 men in the 4,981 companies that 
<3 manufacture cars, trucks, buses, tractors, 
‘saircraft, engines, parts and powered 
agricultural and off the road equipment. 
These men buy in the 
$30 billion market place. 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES A Chilton Publication Chestnut & 56 Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. @) Gap 
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ow 1,768 companies minimize - 


@ In common with many companies, they understand the vital 
necessity of buyer-orienting their marketing programs. 


In doing so, however, these 1,768 companies have a particular 
awareness of the roles their catalogs can play. They know that 
when their potential customers are actively interested in compar- 
ing and considering the selection of one product over another, 
these potential customers universally report a preference for cata- 
logs over any other information sources. 


They also know that use of their catalogs produces these priceless 
marketing advantages: 


1. More selling opportunities for their sales representatives — 
as catalog use results in such buying actions as requests for 
engineering assistance, or specification and requisitioning 
of their products. 


2. More orders, and more orders per salesman, as these sales- 
men spend more of their time with prospects who are ready 
to buy and have invited them to call. 


3. Lower costs per order, hence lower overall marketing costs 
and greater profits. 





egies INSTANTLY 
ADVERTISING ACCESSIBLE 
to arouse i CATALOGS 


and maintain ne to provide 

interest in & specifying and 

a@ company’s A buying information 

products whenever buying 
needs arise 


SALESMEN 

to furnish 
technical assistance 
to buyers, 

close the orders, 
and provide 
customer service 
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~ lost selling opportunities 


Because catalog use produces such significant results, these 1,768 
companies make certain their catalogs achieve optimum use. 


They do this by employing Sweet’s Catalog Service to make it 
easier than is otherwise possible for potential customers to 
instantly find and use their catalogs. 


Thus, whatever prompts buyers’ interest in these companies’ 
products — advertising and other selling tools, or the continuing, 
every-day need to find products which will solve design and pro- 
duction problems — these 1,768 Sweet’s clients minimize lost 
selling opportunities by having their catalogs always in the thick 
of buying action. 





How Sweet’s service assures greater marketing efficiency through 
optimum catalog use will be gladly explained and documented by 
any Sweet’s representative. If you serve the building or industrial 
markets, a call or letter to any Sweet’s office may give you a new 
and essential key to true marketing efficiency. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 West 40th St., N.Y. 18 
Service offices in all principal cities 


Sweet’s helps you market ...the way industry wants to buy 





FROM THE BUYER’S POINT OF VIEW: 


Fred K. Powell, Jr., Vice-President, Engineering, 
American Machine & Foundry Company, New York, 
reports on the importance to his staff of manufacturers’ 
catalogs: 


“It is obvious to us that currently maintained, con- 
stantly available, comprehensive, and accurately in- 
dexed files of manufacturers’ catalogs are one of the 
most important assets our engineering offices can have. 
But to establish such files on an individual basis is a 
difficult, time-consuming job, and a costly one. 


“Sweet's Files of manufacturers’ catalogs are a far 
more efficient solution. We use them continually in 
our Engineering Depariments. Their growth into a 
fully comprehensive service is important to all design 
engineers.” 
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HANDLE WITHOUT CARE 





Mails samples, 
defies Post Office 
to ‘do its worst’ 


When Zylon Products Co, 
Pawtucket, R. I., mailed out sam- 
ples of its new Marlex 50 polyethy- 
lene tumblers, the company was 
counting on the U. S. postal system 
to give the plastic tumblers rough 
handling. 

Zylon packed each sample (a 4 
oz. juice glass and a 10 oz. water 
tumbler) in a simple draw-string 
cotton bag, addressed the bags to 
institutional purchasing agents all 
over the country, sat back and 
waited for mail handlers to do their 
worst. The point, of course, was to 
prove the product’s durability. 

A short letter from Zylon general 
manager J. S. Stevens, which ac- 
companied the mailing, read in 
part: “The enclosed milk-white 
tumblers have travelled to your 
hands unpackaged, unprotected, to 
bring forcibly to you their great 
durability.” Order instructions were 
also enclosed. 

The mailing drew an immediate 
25% response for more information, 
and 13 state institutions sent in im- 
mediate orders, according to Stan- 
ford Stevens, Zylon’s president. This 
is extremely unusual in the tra- 
ditionally conservative institutional 
market, Mr. Stevens said. 


Trade show device 
speeds inquiry-handling 


A Chicago manufacturer of in- 
dustrial floor grating is increasing 
the sales power of its trade show 
exhibits—and speeding up inquiry- 
handling—by means of an auto- 
matic paperwork-handling machine. 

The Globe Co., which exhibits at 
about ten trade shows a year, is 
able to mail out literature re- 
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quested at the shows within 24 
hours, and also maintain a triplicate 
record of the 


inquirer’s name, 
company and address. 
Here’s how it works. 
Trade show visitors desiring 


Globe literature are requested to 
write their names and addresses on 
a machine, which operates on the 
same principle as the machines 
used by many retail stores to re- 
cord sales transactions. Under- 
neath the original sheet, the device 
reproduces triplicate carbon copies. 































































































Automatic . 


. C. F. Gambill, Globe sales promotion manager, 


When the visitor has completed the 
form, a turn of the handle throws 
a new blank form into place. At 
the end of the day, all copies are 
removed from the register and 
mailed to the home office. 

The original copy is used as a 
label for mailing out the requested 
literature the following day. The 
three other copies are used for fol- 
low-up and information for the 
home office, the district manager 
and the distributor respectively. 
Sales results of the trade show are 
measured closely by having the dis- 
tributor write the results of his 
call on his copy of the inquiry and 
returning it to the home office. 

The machine was devised by 
UARCO, Inc., manufacturer of 
business forms. 

Globe obtains from 150 to 400 
product inquiries at each show by 
this method. 


Continued on page 111 


displays sample of company’s floor grating as trade show 
visitor prepares to write his name and address on inquiry 
handling machine. Machine processes four copies of informa- 
tion, speeding up inquiry handling and record keeping. 
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ANOTHER 


U.P. 


PICTORIAL 
RESEARCH 
REPORT 


Un ITED STATES STEEL adman Peerce Platt was 
enthused when he saw the UNITED PRESS photos of 
one of the world’s most modern log grapples made with 


USS “T-1” steel used by the Breyer Engineering Com- 
pany of Seattle, Washington. 


“Even if you've never seen one before; he said,‘you 
know there’s strength and power built into the tongs of 
that grapple! And one phone call to U.P. was all that 
was needed.” 


United States Steel wanted the complete story, words 
and pictures, ot how its product was used. The day 





U. P. Pictorial Research Captured the Mood! 
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after U.P. was called a two man team reported to the 
Weyerhauser Timber Company in Longview, Wash- 
ington. Their job was to obtain the pictures and facts 
which USS wanted to use in advertising, brochures, 
direct mail and publicity. 


Before evening they had gathered enough material and 
photographs to complete a top quality, accurate, de+ 
tailed research report. In a matter of days a documented 
account; summary of findings, list of questions and 
answers, signed statements, photo-releases and photo- 
graphs, was on Mr. Platt’s desk. The cost? — No more 
than if the job had been done in Pitts- 
burgh where the USS offices are located. 


Roy Mehiman, Manager 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY DIVISION 


UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, New York 


Please send me complete information, including costs, about 
the services checked: 

() Pictorial Research Reports [] Advertising and studio photography 
(1) Photographic assignments [] Location and publicity photography 
(1 Color photography (CD Industrial and Spot News Films 
Name 
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AN EDITOR'S DAY IS NEVER DONE 


Night and day, a Miller Freeman editor serves his 
publication’s industry through the many important 
roles he plays in his community. This is because 
each Miller Freeman publication is edited and 
published in a “home office” nearest the center of 
pertinent industrial activity — rather than in one 
central publishing headquarters for all editorial 
staffs. For this reason an editor’s readers are very 
often his neighbors, industry leaders, his old friends. 
It all means that Miller Freeman editors know 
more than just business statistics or economic 
trends. They know the men who run industries. 


This results in news of industry-wide significance 
with a local appeal that’s hard to beat. 

A similar policy of local, personal service guides 
Miller Freeman’s own circulation sales staffs and 
advertising sales departments. 

This way, every advertiser and reader contacted by 
a home office representative is dealing directly with 
a Miller Freeman staff man — a man who “lives” 
with the industry he serves. 


For complete information on markets served by Miller 
Freeman Publications, you are cordially invited to 
write or phone the home office nearest you. 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 
MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO, 500 HOWARD ST., EX 7-1881 + LOS ANGELES, 3501 EAGLE ROCK BLVD., CL 5-7194 + CHICAGO, 1791 HOWARD ST., RO 4-3420 
CLEVELAND, 4500 EUCLID AVE., EX 1-4180 + SEATTLE, 71 COLUMBIA ST.,MA 1626 + PORTLAND, ORE., 731.S.W. OAK ST., CA 2-1314 
VANCOUVER, B.C., 402 PENDER ST. W., MA 7287 + ATLANTA, 2640 WINDING LANE, N.E., ME 6-2385 

NEW YORK, 370 LEXINGTON AVE., MU 3-9294 + LONDON W 1, ENG., 25 MONTAGU SQ., WE 3624 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 
continued from p. 108 


Brochure describes Diamond's 
plants, products, processes 


A 32-page brochure on chemical 
products and processes of Diamond 
Alkali Co., Cleveland, O., is doing a 
multi-purpose promotion job in 
spreading the story of Diamond 
chemicals to the company’s cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

Entitled, “The Story of Diamond 
Chemicals—Chemicals You Live 
By,” the two-color, lavishly illus- 
trated booklet contains photographs 
of Diamond’s various plants and 
processes. It gives information on 
the major chemicals manufactured 
there, their derivations and uses. 

The booklet was mailed to mem- 
bers of the National Federation of 
Financial Analysts, Public Rela- 


tions Society of America and the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
In addition, it is used as reception 
room literature at Diamond’s 18 
plants and nine sales offices across 
the country, and is distributed at 
trade shows. Members of the sales 
force carry the brochure when 
making calls and it is sent out in 
answer to varied requests for infor- 
mation about the company and its 
products. 


Traveling sales team finds 
out what distributors think 


Sherman Products, Royal Oak, 
Mich., roaanufacturer of earth mov- 
ing and materials handling equip- 
ment, is learning what its distribu- 
tors think of the 1958 sales picture 
by traveling around the country 
and asking them. 

Sherman Products has completed 

Continued on page 112 
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Paper drama . . Puppet show promotes American Cyanamid Co., New York, at annual 
conventions of American Paper & Pulp Association and Technical Association of the 
Pulp & Paper Industry. Show features Mel O. Strength (left), a melamine molecule, 
and his friend the scientist. The puppets dramatize a new papermaking process by 
pointing out advantages of Melostrength, an American Cyanamid melamine resin. 
Melostrength is used to add wet-strength in papermakirig. 
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NATIONAL 


SHEET 
PROTECTORS 


DUPONT’S 
MYLAR" 


Here’s a tr: nt film so light- 
weight and thin it can accommodate 
up to 50% more material in a rin 
binder. It’s strong, durable an 
scratch-resistant and Mylar stays 
crystal-clear despite repeated han- 
dling. Unaffected by moisture, tem- 
perature, age. Your valuable sales 
presentations, reports, displays, 
ee album s serve 

ylar’s extra protection. 











& 

Available in 2: thicknesses — .0015 
gauge for greater capacity and econ- 
omy, and .002 gauge for ultimate 
in strength and transparency. 

*DuPont’s registered trade mark for 
film 

FREE 


its polyester 
amece| IgE 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Dept. 224, Holyoke, Mass. 


Free Sample ... Please send me sample 
sheet protector and literature. 
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continued from p. 111 


a series of round-table sales con- 
ferences with Ford Tractor dis- 
tributors in five major U. S. cities. 
(Sherman makes attachments for 
use on Ford tractors). The meet- 
ings were held in Philadelphia, At- 
lanta, Kansas City, San Francisco 
and Chicago. 

Attending the sessions were 
sales managers, industrial man- 
agers and principals of Ford trac- 
tor distributorships, as well as rep- 
resentatives of Clark & Bobertz, 
Detroit, Sherman’s advertising and 
public relations agency. Subjects 
under discussion included service 
programs, advertising and _ sales 
promotion, product education, parts, 
quality controls, orders and 1958 
forecasts. Product education was 
particularly stressed by the con- 
ferees, who represented practically 
every area of the country, accord- 


ing to Sherman officials. 

Sherman’s traveling sales team 
was headed by William F. Beckman, 
vice president and marketing di- 
rector. 


Mails hankies to prove its 
product ‘comes away clean’ 


When Nashua Corp., Nashua, N. 
H., manufacturer of materials for 
flexible packaging, attached a man’s 
handkerchief to a news release an- 
nouncing a new company product, it 
wasn’t just another gimmick. 

Nashua was announcing intro- 
duction of a new heat seal paper 
for use in attaching paper labels to 
fabrics. A label, attached to the 
handkerchief, announced that “This 
is new Imac Tex . . Revolutionary 
Advance in Labels for Textiles.” 

The labels are said to stick to both 
natural and synthetic fabrics, peel 
off without leaving residue and stay 
put under flexing and rough han- 
dling. = 


=== They depend on you...drive carefully 


Merchandising ‘safety’ . . Monsanto Chemical Co.’s Plastics 
Div. merchandises its advertising through safety posters with 
“drive carefully’ theme. The posters are made available to 
auto declers and industrial safety directors. Posters are en- 
largements of four-color illustration from Monsanto ad pro- 
moting merits of laminated safety glass in autos. (Monsanto 
furnishes plastic interlayer used in such glass.) Advertising 


message is eliminated in posters. 














‘bbe: dela a 


Mr. Hl. T. Hallowell, Jr. (left), President of the Standard Pressed Steel Company 
is explaining to Paul Meline (right), Managing Editor of Hitchcock’s Machine 
and Tool Blue Book, how Pat Fiorelli, an SPS Transfer Cold Header Operator, 
thoroughly inspects parts produced on his machine. Notice the many inspection 
devices used to make his tests. 


THE MAN 


Continuing Machine and Tool BLUE BOOK.’s in- 
formative reports on the latest thinking of top-level 
management in American industry and business, 
Managing Editor Paul Meline presents another 
exclusive interview in this April issue. Entitled 
“Production’s Big Stake in Quality Control,” this 
feature reflects the advanced thinking of Standard 
Pressed Steel Company’s top executive about their 
quality-control program . . . one of the finest in 
the industry. This SPS program which puts pro- 
duction quality responsibility directly on the 
shoulders of each machine operator has actually 
lowered production costs and reduced reject rates 
to nearly zero. This inspiring interview with Mr. 


METALWORKING WOODWORKING 


Machine & Tool Blue Book 

Machine & Tool Directory 

Grinding and Finishing 
Carbide Engineering 


Hitchcock's Wood Working 
Directory 


Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation's 
Directory 
School Bus Trends 


FROM HITCHCOCK 


Hallowell, who is also President of the American 
Standards Association and has been cited three 
times for management excellence, will be read and 
reread by the readers of Machine and Tool BLUE 
BOOK. 

The editorial-readership atmosphere achieved 
through outstanding editorial features such as this, 
which appear month after month in Hitchcock 
Publications, provide the best assurance that your 
sales-story will talk to your prospects when they 
are in a most receptive mood. See your “Man from 
Hitchcock.” He will show you how Hitchcock 
Publications can help you to reach, influence and 
sell your market. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON + ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1898 


TRANSPORTATION 


THE PEONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
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HOW YOU CAN MOVE YOUR PRODUCTS... 







Let's consider how 
the manufacturers 


of ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT do it 


















... for electricity is industry’s 
number one wheel turner 
and the most versatile of all 
power and plant services. 
These manufacturers recog- 
nize the importance of the 
power and plant services en- 
gineer as a buyer of their 
products. And they adver- 
tise to him consistently in 
POWER. 




























During 1957 POWER carried a total of 248 pages of electrical equipment 
advertising placed by the following manufacturers: 






ALLGEMEINE ELEKTRICITATS-GESELLSCHAFT Enrico Propucts, Inc. 










ALLIs-CHALMERS Mrc. Co. Exipe Inpustriat Div., 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA Exvectric StoraGe Batrery Co. 
the companies Brown Boverr Corp. GENERAL ELectric Co. 

Bussmann Mre. Co. I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. 

DELAVAL STEAM TURBINE Co. Tue OxontrTe Co. 

Evectric Macuinery Mrc. Co. Tuomas A. EpIson INDUSTRIES 

Exectro-Mortive Div., Wacner Etectric Corp. 
GeneRAL Motors Corp WESTINGHOUSE Exectric Corp. 






Et.iott Co. WorTHINGTON Corp. 






Electrieal equipment manufacturers know they must sell the power man to 
sell industry and that POWER offers the surest method of reaching him. 


You too, will find that POWER IS THE ONLY FULL-VALUE PUBLICATION 
SERVING THE POWER AND PLANT SERVICES MARKET. 









iF YOU WANT TO MOVE YOUR PRODUCT,... 
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see] MEN IN INDUSTRY 


the man... the industry... 


Mr. John Garrison, Maintenance Superin- The American Fabrics Company manufactures a distinctive line of Laces, Em- 
tendent, The American Fabrics Company, broideries and Woven Trims for lingerie, infant’s wear and the dress trade. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


A POWER reader for over 20 years, Jack Garrison—with his staff of 20 men— 
is responsible for all mechanical and electrical equipment from the boiler 
house throughout the entire plant. He selects equipment that generates, dis- 
tributes and applies the following power and plant services: steam (for 
processing and heating), water (for fire, sanitation, drinking and processing), 
gas (for finishing), electricity, humidification, refrigeration, ventilation, 
compressed air, chemical systems (for finishing, bleaching and dyeing) and 
lubrication. 


Speaking of POWER, he says—“I’ve been reading POWER as long as I’ve 
been with the company. I read everything in it! It’s full of ideas we can use 
and it frequently solves problems for us right on the spot. 


“I pass my copies along to other engineering and operating men and then we 
keep back copies on file for reference. Not long ago the advertising pages 
were a big help when we decided on a new boiler.” 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, WN. Y. 
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YOUR PAY 
CHECK , SIR... 


A'SHORT day's work hurts as 
| much as a SHORT pay check/ 


AAT nL Oars 
() J/ WEL DAYS WORK FOR k FULL OAS PRY! 
































Sixty-minute mon . . 


Company communications 


Posters in Thompson Products plants 
dramatize ‘‘60-Minute Man’’—employe who gives full day's 


More work, iess waste 
is new in-plant theme 


More competition, stress on quality are becoming industry's 


dominant selling tools. Programs for employes are 


reflecting the theme by stressing higher productivity 


By Robert Newzomb & Marg Sammons 


= Delegates to the annual mid- 
winter conference of the American 
Management Association in Chicago 
appeared to agree on certain aspects 
of the current management di- 
lemma: 


e In spite of the sloughing off in 
the economy, it can and probably 
will be a rough year in labor-man- 
agement negotiations. 


®Management’s biggest in-plant 
problem is increased productivity— 
getting a greater share of a pro- 
ductive 60 minutes out of the work- 
ing man’s hour. 


@ In the battle for sales, plant peo- 
ple must 


become competition- 
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minded and quality-conscious to an 
extent unheard of in the past ten 
years. 

Industrial relations people rea- 
son that, in the coming tournament 
at the bargaining table, unions will 
figure they have much to gain and 
not too much to lose. It puzzles 
some of the management observers 
that unions, in times of recession, 
are optimistic enough to want to 
gamble on higher wages and in- 
creased benefits, but they seem to 
agree that this is the blueprint. 


Teeth in a slogan . . Meanwhile, 
in plants all over the country, com- 
munications people are busy with 
new production programs. Up to 
now, the “full day’s work for a full 
day’s pay” has been largely an 





work for full day’s pay. Bulletin boards, changed weekly, 
urge employes to help sales by eliminating time wasting. 


amusing slogan; overnight the in- 
dustrial economy has put teeth into 
it. Newsletters to employes’ homes, 
stressing the dangers of competition 
and the urgent need for quality, 
are taking on a firm—sometimes a 
grim—note. Plant posters, dedicated 
principally to safety and community 
causes in the past several years, are 
now getting productivity-flavored. 

Armco Steel Corp. at Middle- 
town, O., which orginated the 
economics messages for the back 
covers of employe papers, widely 
imitated since, is going strong on a 
new, candid series. The Gates Rub- 
ber Co., Denver, has launched an- 
other waste-and-scrap reduction 
campaign, this one enlarged in 
scope to make employes sales con- 
scious. It’s called “Help-Your- 
SELL-f”’ and the company is un- 
corking every communications 
technique to get sales on employes’ 
minds. The works papers of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. buttress strong 
editorial messages with back covers 
that talk forthrightly about com- 
petition and quality. 


Sixty-minute man . . At Thompson 
Products, Cleveland, a poster-type 
productivity campaign is unfolding 
that deserves the earnest attention 
of all productivity-minded man- 
agements. Built on the sound prin- 
ciple that productivity is the key 
to sales, Thompson has developed 
Continued on page 118 














Lincoln Tunnel Third Tube 
Photos courtesy of 
The Port of Hew York Authority 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF 


Civil Engineers 
are always 
on the job! 





Throughout engineered construction — from its inception, through planning and 
specifications, to operation of the completed project — civil engineers are the men 
in responsible charge. Whether in the field or behind a desk, they hold decision- 
making positions in all types of engineered construction as well as all stages in the 
development of individual projects. This is why, from start to finish, civil engineers 
control the purchase and specification of construction equipment and materials. 
The best way to reach civil engineers— the surest way to influence their buying 
and specifying decisions—is to advertise in Crvm. ENGINEERING, the official publi- 
cation of The American Society of Civil Engineers. Its unique, authoritative edi- 
torial program assures more thorough readership by civil engineers than any other 
publication in its field. 


Because it captures the imagination and holds the interest of its readers, Crvm. 
ENGINEERING effectively presents your advertising to 43,000 men who recommend, 
specify and buy equipment, materials and services throughout the building and 
construction industry. 


Civil Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The American Society of Civil Engineers ¢ S33 West 39th Street, New_York 18, N.Y, 
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* (12-time rate) 


IRON & STEEL 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
JRGH 22, PA 
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COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS . 
continued from p. 116 


its “60-Minute Man Program,” an 
alliance of management and em- 
ployes designed to bolster the com- 
pany’s competitive position. 

Although the campaign is prob- 
ably in too early a stage to put 
progress in terms of milestones, the 
company has already discovered 
that “people are standing up to 
their machines, working harder at 
their desks during allotted work 
periods. Moreover, they are return- 
ing promptly from coffee breaks, 
rest and lunch periods.” 


Typical situations . . To promote 
the plan at plant level, the com- 
pany created a lively series of lo- 
calized posters pounding away at 
the “60 minutes” theme. The post- 
ers all have a definite appeal for 
Thompson employes and are all 
built on typical everyday prac- 
tices, either in the plant or out of 
it. Thus, in one, a butcher is shown 
weighing his thumb along with a 
customer’s steak, with the slogan, 
“Everyone wants full measure.” 
Another poster shows a clock face, 
to show dramatically how much of 
an eight-hour working day at 
Thompson actually goes for wages 
and taxes, materials and other ex- 
penses. 

The copy says: “We make our 
profit in the last 18 minutes. And 
profit is used for plowback and div- 
idends. Without these we would 
not stay in business.” Another has 
a sports theme, in which an in- 
fielder allows himself to be dis- 
tracted by a beautiful girl in the 
grandstand. A fan yells, “Hey, get 
back in the ball game! The ninth 
inning isn’t over.” 

Each poster carries the slogan: 
“A full day’s pay for a full day’s 
work, and a full day’s work for a 
full day’s pay.” The posters, which 
are changed weekly, were drawn 
by a local artist, and the ideas for 
them originated with Thompson’s 
able vice-president in charge of 
human relations, Ray Livingston. 


Employes participate . . Accord- 
ing to early checks on the program, 
employes have begun to think in 
terms of cost reduction and per- 


formance improvement. Several di- 
visions have reported new methods, 
suggested chiefly by employes, for 
bringing down over-all costs and 
getting more business into Thomp- 
son plants. Ellis Roberts, editor of 
“Friendly Forum,” discovered in an 
early spot check that the value and 
importance of this campaign are not 
without influence on sales. The 
sales manager of the company’s 
valve division said in an interview, 
“Sales has made good use of the 
program to help explain the type of 
company we are. It helps convince 
our customers that we are out to 
make quality parts and at the low- 
est possible prices.” 

To get the need for cooperation 
on employes’ minds, Thompson first 
set up the program, then described 
it in a series of meetings to super- 
visors. The “bugs” in the plan were 
worked out in concert with the su- 
pervisory group, who felt they were 
a part of it because their views 
were solicited about it. 


Five ground rules . . The Thomp- 
son campaign suggests some ground 
rules for getting productivity pro- 
grams off the ground: 


1. Stick to simple essentials. Your 
employes in the plant have a 
definite area in which they can be 
helpful—so why go beyond it? They 
can cut down on coffee breaks; they 
can quit soldiering on the job; they 
can reduce waste and scrap. They 
can’t formulate company policy, 
write advertising or dream up sales 
campaigns. So get them to stay 
within the area of their own im- 
mediate usefulness. 


2. Get people to participate. Tie in 
any campaign closely with super- 
visors, link it to the suggestion sys- 
tem, relate it to safety. 


3. Make the bad practice unpop- 
ular. Take a cue from Sid Bern- 
stein’s talk (Advertising Age, Feb. 
10, 1958). If the men in the shop 
learn to hoot down the late ar- 
rival, it will help the cause of pro- 
ductivity. 


4. Show them where they—the em- 
ployes—benefit. Job security isn’t 
just for management. 


5. Keep the program aggressive, 


alive and in a state of constant 
change, * 


2 


} He could be using the slide rule to analyze inventory require- 
What S the ments, or to translate findings of a value analysis report to 
improve the competitive position of his company’s products. 

Or he could be using it for any one of a dozen other computa- 


pu ic hasi fl 9 a ge nt tions required in constructive purchasing for industry. 


That’s the point we want to make—it takes a lot of figuring 
to purchase for industry today—and most of the figuring 


doin with concerns methods, techniques, systems, analyses of company 
operations. That’s why the modern purchasing executive de- 
pends on PURCHASING Magazine every other Monday for 


a Slide rule? sty anaemia maaan 
URCHASING Aépepine om 00 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 


May 12 VALUE ANALYSIS IN 


a Conover-Mast publication 
ACTION edition closes April 21 
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share of ths FOUNDRY inarket... 


You and your competitors will sell al- 
most $3 billions worth of goods to 
foundries this year. 


Grab a sales advantage in this dynamic 
foundry market now and you'll boost 
future sales, too. The market’s growing 

. modernizing . . . mechanizing.. . 
automating. 


Stake your claim to more sales by concen- 
trating your advertising in FOUNDRY. 
Here your dollars buy more pure sell, be- 
cause you reach foundries exclusively. 
Nothing sells foundries like FOUNDRY. 


Our PLUS-5 Sales Development Service 
further steps up the sales power of your 
advertising. With it, you can pinpoint 
your prospects, tailor special lists, set up 
special market controls. 


We'll give you full details on request. 


a [PENTON] Publication / Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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HOW MANY 
OF THESE 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
SERVICES 
ARE. YOU 
ACTUALLY 
GETTING? 


Today, when the margin between 
profit and loss is agonizingly thin, no 
company—large or small—can afford 
to have less than full marketing 
help from its agency. 
Here’s a partial list of basic serv- 
ices. How many has your agency 
offered to provide? 

YES NO 

Sales (and profit) 
_... __. potential analysis 
__. ___ Market area research 


Product development 
—_.. —— guidance 


Advertising performance 
—_.. __— testing (and pre-testing) 
—_._. ___ Corporate image strategy 
Public and industrial 
—_. __— attitude development 
—__. ._— Motivation research 
—_— Scientific media buying 


Magazine, newspaper, 
._.. bus inesspaper copy 

Radio, TV program and 
—_.. commercial production 
—_—. Show exhibits 


Sales promotion plans, 
—_— production, ination 


Sales meeting plans 
—— —— and programming 


If you'd like a complete Marketing 
Checklist, we will be glad to mail 
one to you. Or... 


If you want to know more about 
Creative Marketing—and howit works 
to cut costs, reduce risks, build sales 
and profits— we'll be glad to tell you. 


Either way, no obligation. Just 
write or phone Al Van Brunt. 


VAN BRUNT 
& COMPANY 


Advertising-Marketing 
Incorporated 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
MUrray' Hill 6-9060 
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Dramatic . . Scerie from “’The Picture is the Thing’’ packs drama into the photoen- 


graving process. 


Problems in Industrial Marketing 


Where to get good 
advertising movies 


By Bob Aitchison 


= I plan to set aside one hour 
every other week as a general in- 
formation and learning period for 
the 18 people in my department. 
Cooperating with me is the adver- 
tising manager of a neighboring 
company who also has a relatively 
large department—15 people. 

We plan to invite representatives 
from the companies of our sup- 
pliers, publishers, and advertising 
agencies to speak to our combined 
group on subjects such as trade 
show exhibits, market research, 
movies, engraving, printing, media, 
art, typography and publicity. 

For an occasional change of pace, 
I think it would be a good idea to 
show films on some of these sub- 
jects, and I wonder if you might 
possibly have a list of films that 
would be suitable for this purpose 

... Advertising Manager 


s I know of no list that includes 
all the available films on advertis- 
ing, marketing, promotion and re- 
lated subjects. However, here is a 
run-down on a few films which 
have come to my attention during 
the last few years. 


“The Radar of Selling” . . tells the story 
of how industrial advertising helps 


make sales. It’s a 16 mm, sound and 
color film and runs for 24 minutes. 
To arrange for, contact Putman 
Publishing Co., 111 E. Delaware 
Pl., Chicago 11. 


“The Magic Key” . . shows the de- 
velopment of advertising and ex- 
plains the force it exerts on the 
American economy. This 16 mm, 
color, sound film is_ available 
through the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 1615 H St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Rental 
is $10 a week. 


“Planning . . the start of an effective ad- 
vertising program” .. is a color, sound, 
16 mm movie which was produced 
by the Chicago chapter of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 

It is built around the actual ex- 
periences of three industrial ad- 
vertisers . . . Illinois Tool Works 
(Shakeproof), American Phenolic 
Corp. and Signode Steel Strapping 
Company. It demonstrates how im- 
portant proper advance planning 
and accurate fact gathering are if 
an advertising program is to be 
effective. For beoking information, 
contact National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, 271 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


“Color Magic” .. is a 22-minute, 
16 mm, color, sound movie which 
Continued on page 124 





It’s impact that sells . . . and nothing has the selling 
impact of a combined audio and visual presentation. 
That’s why so many successful firms are using 
sound-synchronized strip-film sales preseritations 

. and the Illustravox 300-A Strip-film Projector 
and Record Player. 


This fully automatic projector gives the ultimate 
in both projection and sound reproduction of sound 
strip-films. Its blower-cooled 300-watt projection 
lamp and precision-ground coated-lens optical sys- 
tem put more than double the light on the screen 





a | 


ny 


than has been previously available. Simple push-in 
threading. Superb reproduction of diction is made 
possible through powerful 6-tube amplifier, large 
dynamic speaker and studio-type tone arm. 


Model 300-A advances film automatically from 
inaudible tone signal on phonograph record in syn- 
chronism with spoken message without aid or 
attention. Can also be operated manually or by re- 
mote control when using non-automatic records. 
Compact, lightweight, and easy-to-carry for on- 
the-spot selling presentations. 


Write for the name of your nearest Graflex A-V dealer who will gladly 
demonstrate the Illustravox 300-A for you in your own office. 


GRAFLEX: 22" | 


GRAFLEX, bE peje ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. | 
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jmPact et, 


INDUSTRY... 


USE 1 THE ONE ME ONE IMPRESSION 
POWER THAT 

SPARKS 

PROGRESSIVE 
RAILROADING... .. 


RAILROADING” 


: Railway MODERN 
railroad department hase RAILRO 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 

OPERATING AND TRAFFIC 
SIGNAL AND COMMUNICATION 
PURCHASING 

TOTAL COPIES 


Figures taken direu:tly from current ABC and BPA statements. 
“Includes unidentified category shown on statement as “Other Departmental Personnel” 




















Average Editorial Pages Per — Average averting Pages Perkanee 


(1946 1957+ 


“first eight months ‘ : st “first eight months” 


MODERN mga 11°° MODERN RAILROADS 4 if 
to to 


eRe is now the keen 
Editorial content now Advertisers’ choice by 


OVER THE NEXT PUBLICATION f over THE NEXT PUBLICATION 


MODERN RAILROADS WW om 
201 NORTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS * STate 2-4121 
A WATSON PUBLICATION 
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PROBLEMS... 
continued from p. 122 


illustrates principles of effectively 
using color in industry, in design, 
and in your home. To arrange for 
bookings, contact Interchemical 
Corporation, 67 West 44th St., New 
York. A companion movie, “This 
is Color,” is also available. It deals 
with the physics of color. 


“It pays to set type right” .. takes you 
on a guided tour through a typical 
typesetting shop. It follows a job 
through every step of production 
from copy and layout through to 
delivery of the final proof. 

Included in the film is a dem- 
onstration of a number of different 
ways the same advertisement could 
be set, along with a discussion of 
the advantages or disadvantages of 
each. Also discussed is the selec- 
tion of the right type faces, the 
correct use of the all-important 
white space, word spacing, line 
spacing, and other techniques that 
make the difference between fairly 
good and really outstanding typo- 
graphy. 

A color, slidefilm, it runs for half 
an hour, and is available through 
the Advertising Typographers As- 
sociation of America, Inc., 461 
Eighth Ave., New York 1. 


“How to Run Successful Sales Meetings” 

. tells how to conduct low budget 
sales meetings. It’s a 15-minute, 
color, sound, slidefilm, and can be 
rented or purchased through Amer- 
ican Training Films Co. 520 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


“The man who Built a Better Mouse- 
trap” . . was produced by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. A discussion of the 
economic value of advertising, it 
challenges the validity of the old 
saying, “Build a better mousetrap 
and the world will beat a path to 
your door.” Narrated by Stand- 
ard Oil’s advertising manager, 
Wesley I. Nunn, it is a 16 mm color 
film and runs for 18% minutes. 

Requests for bookings should be 
made to Advertising Department, 
Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 


“The Picture is the Thing” . . tells the 














story of photoengraving. It follows WHAT'S 







a set of four-color process plates TH E 
through an engraving plant. Ex- 
é planation is simple, and you don't Bl G 





have to be an expert to understand 
it. The film also tells how two-color 
and black-and-white plates are 
bs produced. The 16 mm film, with 
both sound and color, runs 18 
minutes. Available from Collins, 
Miller & Hutchings, 333 West Lake 
St., Chicago. 
















“The Electrotype . . the precision letter- 
press printing plate” .. follows an 
electrotype job from start to finish. 
It’s 16 mm, color and sound, and 
runs for 27% minutes. Direct your 
requests for bookings to Interna- 
tional Electrotypers & Stereotypers 
Association, 1058 Leader Bldg, 
Cleveland 14, O. 
















“Now we Know” . . tells, in a general 
way, the why, how and wherefor 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. Wonderful spring? Sales up? Costs down? Lucky you! 












The 16 mm, sound and color film Don’t bother to read any further. 

has a running time of 20 minutes On the other hand, could you use some new business? 

and can be obtained on request Does the cost of making a sale sometimes make you 

from the ABC at 123 N. Wabash wonder if it’s all worthwhile? Profits acting like an 

Ave., Chicago 6. un-Sanforized shirt? Then pay close attention to the 
big IDea... 

“Rdventure into Space” .. also tells 





You need more “selling-power? 

It’s the proved way to get more qualified salesmen to 
make more sales calls at less cost...and sell more per 
call. How? By making yourself popular with your dis- 





about the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations, but directs its message 
more specifically to advertising 
managers and advertising agency 


























executives, telling how they can tributors. 
use ABC reports. A 35 mm, sound Distributors and their salesmen are human. They’ll sell 
slidefilm, it runs for 15 minutes. hardest for the things they know best and believe in 
Also available from the Audit Bu- most. Their selling time is spread over other lines. That’s 
reau of Circulations, 123 N. Wa- your real competition. Make them voluntarily give you 
bash Ave., Chicago 6. more and more of their valuable selling hours. 
Tell them about your company, its research and testing 
How to Get the Most Out of BPA pub- facilities...its sales and service policies. Keep them 
lishers Statements and Audit Reports . . posted on new and improved products. Saturate them 
is a 35 mm, color slidefilm which with product assets and service data. Run a sales school? 
pretty much explains itself in its Tell ’em! What about your sales materials and catalogs 
title. Released by Business Pub- ... your advertising and promotion? Proud of it? Then 
lications Audit of Circulations, the really plug it! 






film includes 72 slides and a 33 
minute tape narration. It is avail- 
able from BPA, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York or BPA’s Chicago office, 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago. 


ig 
cunt on | . eoestiiol 


black and white sound slide-film, 5 # 
gives tips on the proper manning of istri b uti 0 fl 
a trade show exhibit. Prints are @ 


available at $25 each from Exhibi- : 
tors Advisory Council, 39 Cortlandt A McGraw-Hill Publication - 330 West 42nd Street - New York 36, New York 


St., New York 7, N. Y. . @ 





Where? Why where else but via their one and only 
magazine... 
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Boost sales of your 
icommeolaljigtiailole 


with the JULY 


® Contractors know that 25% of their bid price must 
go for service and maintenance: one third for parts, 
one third for labor, and the remainder for fuels and 
lubricants, the shop itself, and tools. 


© Surveys show that 90% of contractors do their 
own maintenance. 


@ The average construction contractor spends $150,- 
000 a year for equipment operation, maintenance. 


MAINTENANCE ISSUE 


of : 
Construction 


Methods ., 


Construction contractors are BIG customers for 
all products used in the operation and mainte- 
nance of construction machinery. In order to 
convert the power of this engine driven equip- 
ment into work, contractors must keep all units 
operating efficiently with a minimum of down- 
time. In 1958 contractors will spend over $1 bil- 
lion for equipment maintenance products. 


® There are 8,941 contractors who received $100,- 
000 or more in construction contract awards in 1956. 


@ 3,193,425 units of construction equipment are es- 
timated* to be in use as of 1957. 


® Forecasts point to a BIGGER maintenance mar- 
ket. Associated General Contractors estimate “con- 
struction put in place” to increase 4% in 1958. 


*CM&E Business News Dept. 


To keep construction machinery in operation and repair, contractors purchase annually . . . 
— over 15,000,000 gallons of anti-freeze — over 814 million tires 


— over 4% million oil filters and fuel filters 





— over 24% million batteries 

















maintenance product 
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... plus large quantities of 


Air Tools Clutch Facings Flushers lamp Bulbs 
Analyzers Coils (Radiator & Block) lathes 

(Engine & Elect.) Compressors (Air) Front-End Parts Lifts : 
Analyzers (Exhaust) Degreasing Equipment Fuel Pumps line Boring Machines 
Axles Diesel Fuel Fuses Lubricants 
Bearings Diesel Repair Gages (Compression lubricators (Manval) 
Bearing Backers Equipment & Vacuum) Lubricators (Powered) 
Bins Diesel Systems Gages (Tire Pressure) Magnetos 

Differentials Gaskets Micrometers 

verk . Storage) Drill Presses Gasoline Motors 
Sake Pid Drills & Grinders Generators Mufflers 
Brake Linings Dynamometers Grinders: (Piston) Nuts & Bolts 
Carburetors Electric Cables Grinders (Valve) Paint 
Chain Electric Controls Hard Facing Pistons 
Chargers (Battery) Electrical Testing Hose Piston Rings 
Cleaners Equip. Ignition Parts Presses 

(Differ. & Transm. Fan Belts Jacks Pumps-Hand Grease 
Ch s (Equipment) Flushers (Engines) Lomps Radios (2-Way) 








CM&E maintenance editorial meets contractor needs 


Feature articles on maintenance are a necessary part 
of CONSTRUCTION METHODs’ regular editorial services to 
its contractor readers. What’s more METHODs’ Annual 
July Maintenance issue is an exclusive editorial service to 
the construction industry. It is geared to meet the every- 
day needs of contractors for products and techniques that 
help solve equipment maintenance problems. 


CM&E’s July Maintenance Issue sets stage 
for sales to this $1 billion market 

METHODs’ Maintenance Issue establishes the editorial 
climate that is necessary for the advertising of repair, 
maintenance and replacement products. This editorial 
climate focuses the attention of METHODS’ readers on 
maintenance and provides ideal background for your 
most effective product advertising, 


SCHEDULE YOUR ADVERTISING NOW 


The advertising pages of CONSTRUCTION 
METHODs’ July Maintenance Issue offer you an 
effective, low-cost way to reach and sell the key men 
in the $1 billion equipment maintenance market 
with your sales message. CM&E enables you to: 


t 
j 
© Contact 45,000 paid subscribers. ; 
e Build product and brand recognition. i 
@ Increase sales traffic to your dealers. ' 
@ Give your sales message long life. 





Closing date — June 15th 
Fill in and mail coupon below for CONSTRUCTION METHODS Marketing Aids—FREE 


Radiator Cleaners 

Reconditioners 
(Cylinder) 

Rust Preventitives 

Sanders 

Shock Absorbers 

Shop Hoists 

Solder 


Steam-Cleaning 
Equip. 

Storage Systems & 
Tanks 

Tape 


Construction Methods and Equipment 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


COMPANY. 





PRODUCT 





ADDRESS 











Taps & Dies 
Thermostats 
Threaders 

(Bolt & Pipe) 
Tools (Hand) 
Transmissions 
Twist Drills 
Universal Joints 
Vises 
Voltage 
Vulcanizers (Tire) 
Water Pumps 
Welding Equipment 

























(Elect.) 

Welding Equipment 
(Gas) 

Wire 

Wrenches (Torque) 





(Check) 

(] 1. CONSTRUCTION 
Metuops’ Truck 
Maintenance 













Study. 

CO) 2.Maintenance 
py apa 
tion 

O 3. Other Case Histo- 
ries on Contractor 
Maintenance 

ctices 


Pra 
0 4. Names of Adver- 
tisers by Product 
Classification 













Why some top executives don't 
like sales contests 


Last month in “Top Management Forum,” six industrial 
executives commented on the effectiveness—or ineffectiveness 
—of sales contests as a marketing tool. The “vote” was 5 to 1 


in favor of contests. 


This month, another group of executives answer the same 
question: “Are sales contests an effective and economical way 
to stimulate sales?” This time the opinions are not nearly so 


lopsidedly in favor of contests, as some of the men tell why 
they don’t use contests. Here’s what they say . . 


Prizes, trips runa 
‘poor second’ to cash 


By Lewis E. Phenner 
Vice-President 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Neenah, Wis. 


= In this field I feel money is by 
far the most important stimulant. 
Merchandise prizes and _ special 
trips, in my opinion, run a poor 
second. 

In most sales contests, salesmen 
are in competition with each other. 
On the other hand, the salesman’s 
incentive program puts him in com- 
petition only with himself, but still 
permits rating against a standard 
of performance. 

I have found through experience 
it is very difficult to run a straight 
sales contest that is equally fair 
to all contestants. 

The last Grocery Manufacturers 
of America study shows that sal- 
ary plus incentive pay was the most 
common form of compensation in 
member companies. 
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The textbooks tell us that the 
main advantages of contests are: 


1. To encourage salesmen to great- 
er effort. 


2. To promote improved customer 
and dealer relations. 


3. To stimulate and interest dis- 
tributors and their salesmen. 


4. 'To get window and store dis- 
plays. 


5. To cultivate cooperation of job- 
ber salesmen. 


6. To “cash in on” some special 
sales promotion. 


7. To get retail clerks to promote 
your items. 


8. To obtain leads for salesmen. 


8. To step-up consumer interest 


and build demand. 
10. To get names of prospects. 


11. To speed up time necessary to 
put over a new product. 


12. To help select a new name for 
a product (or service). 


We, in the Cellucotton Division 
of Kimberly-Clark, have not used 
sales contests to increase sales in- 


centives. This does not mean that 
we will never use them. For some 
companies they serve a very real 
and useful purpose. 

However, our incentive program 


is based on: 

1. Select your salesmen carefully. 
2. Indoctrinate them thoroughly. 
3. Train them carefully. 


4. Provide them with sustained, 
trained supervision. 


5. Guard carefully and nurture 
their morale. 


6. Pay them well enough to expect 
of them high-level, professional 
performances. 


7. Promote from within. 


8. Make use of bi-yearly appraisals 
to help the salesmen improve their 
competence. 


98. By frequent meetings and other 
devices keep them informed of com- 
pany policy and plans for future 
growth. 


10. Invite them to participate in 
making company policy. 


11. Pay them above-average com- 
pensation. 


12. Recognize unusual perform- 


ance. 


With these incentives we find that 
our salesmen stay with us and pro- 
duce sales as if they were working 
for themselves—as in truth they 
are. 

It seems to pay off. 


Puts ‘competitive 
atmosphere’ in contests 


By J. H. McGuckin 
Merchandising Mgr. 
Automotive Div. 
American Motors 
Corp. 

Detroit 


= Recent experiences at American 
Motors indicate a strong affirmative 
vote for the effectiveness of sales 

campaign incentive contests. 
While incentive contests have 
long been a part of the automotive 
Continued on page 128B 
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N k ¢ Architects: The Architects Collaborative—Photographer: Lovis Reens 
e VV 00 A growing school-age population plus new and imperative needs for expanded 

f th educational facilities on all levels are stimulating school construction at an un- 


precedented rate. Unlike the “‘little red schoolhouse”’ of yesterday, modern schools 
must be designed to meet a multitude of educational and community needs. 


| itt| e re d These designs are created by America’s architectural firms, based upon materials 
and equipment made available by building products manufacturers. 


More and more advertisers of building materials, equipment and services for all 


school house architecturally designed construction rely upon PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


to reach and influence architectural firms. They know that P/A is read by the 
world’s largest professional architectural audience. 


Progressive Architecture means Productive Advertising 


PROG RESSIVE A Reinhold Publication 
ARCHITECTURE Prey 8 


430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





Wilson Jr. High School, Mecklenburg County, North Carolina + Architects: A. G. Odell, Jr. & Associates—Photographer: Joseph W. Molitor 
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"Actual orders received," 


Says... 
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SMALLEY, LEVITT & SMITH 
* ADVERTISING * PUBLIC RELATIONS ° 





KNICKERBOCKER BLDG. ®@ 643 SOUTH OLIVE ST. 


MUTUAL $336 @ LOS ANGELES 14. CALIF. 


Mr. Allen Rose 

The Wall Street Jour nal 
2999 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Rose: 


Our series of ads in The Wall Street Journal for Lyon Van & 


Storage Company, Los Angeles, must have been seen by every 
subscriber, judging from comments heard by Mr. Frank A. 


Payne, president of Lyon. 





From actual orders received, references to the advertising copy 


i d read 
these ads rated very high as to read some an 
ma The traffic manager of one of the West's largest compo- 


nies said he had been unaware of the extent of Lyon's services 
until seeing the Journal od. 


We have ample evidence that top executives read -- and act 


upon -- the advertising in The Wall Street Journal | 


malley 
President 


Very truly yours, 
foe 7 
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merchandising scene, their effec- 
tiveness, on a properly planned 
basis, makes a valuable, economical 
contribution toward the achieve- 
ment of our yearly sales objectives. 
Thus, they are considered an im- 
portant part of our marketing and 
sales management operations. Gen- 
erally conducted three times a year 
for periods of varying duration, 
these incentive contests feature al- 
most exclusively merchandise or 
trip awards. The use of cash awards 
in contests of this nature has proven 
to be considerably less successful 
than merchandise or travel. 

Since our contest campaigns must 
stimulate our field sales organiza- 
tion as well as our retail dealers 
and salesmen, we are keenly aware 
of the fact that proper organization 
and planning are vital to the success 
of our efforts. Thus, planning must 
be directed at all levels of the sales 
organization and must generate in- 
creased sales activity in what we 
call “a competitive atmosphere.” 

This “competitive atmosphere,” in 
which each salesman is not only 
striving to top his own sales quota, 
but is also determined to outper- 
form one or more associates at his 
own sales level, must be achieved 
at the very outset of the contest. 
Hence, effective announcement 
meetings; simple, understandable 
rules; and a heavy direct mail pro- 
motional program are necessary to 
implant and foster this essential 


When Visibility’s Unlimited... Sales Go to the Top | to-wy competitive spivi 


‘Contests are effective, 


Got a copy of today’s Wall Street Journal handy? Take a look 
sales stimulants’ 


at the ads. In fact, see how difficult it is not to notice them! The 
Journal’s unique 6-to-a-page, wide column format gives every 
ad outstanding display. Couple this with the decision-making 
audience you get only through The Journal. Result: action- 
getting advertising that can pay off in real results. | By J. A. Hoban 


Vice-President, 


CIRCULATION: 493,767 | Se te ik a 


Akron, O. 


® The B. F. Goodrich Co. has for 
years used contests to stimulate our 
organization toward greater sales 
effort. These take the form of con- 
tests between various divisions of 
our company or contests between 


published at: 


NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th St, N. W. - CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS, 911 Young St. - SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 
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sales districts in a given division; 
contests between retail stores; con- 
tests between dealers. 

No one contest formula is fol- 
lowed by all divisions. Trophies, 
plaques, merchandise awards, cele- 
bration dinners, cash and trips to 
foreign countries have all been used 
as prizes. 

If not held too frequently and if 
appropriate to the season and the 
sales objective, we believe contests 
to be effective and economical sales 
stimulants. The promotion and the 
follow-through we consider the 
most important factors in successful 
contests. 


Uses contests, but 
only with cash prizes 


By T. Z. Hayward 
Vice-President 
Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc. 
Chicago 


= The weight of tradition in the 
steel industry has probably pre- 
vented a wide use of sales contests. 
However, the Ryerson sales force 
has been stimulated by and the 
company benefited from a_ short 
term program involving cash sales 
prizes to meet specific marketing 
objectives. Our experience has 
demonstrated that sales contests can 
do an effective and economic job 
even though our salesmen’s com- 
pensation regularly consists of a 
dollar incentive in addition to the 
base salary. 


Sales contests are operated with 
* the view to increasing our percent- 
age of the market in specific areas 
and are generally related to selected 
commodity groups. Because so many 
of our salesmen have large family 
responsibilities we have avoided 
vacation trips as prizes, preferring 
to give salesmen cash prizes with 
income tax paid by the company. 
To date we have also avoided mer- 
chandise prizes with the belief that 
our salesmen—who are considered 
part of the middle management 
group—would resent the implied 
affront to their judgment in spend- 
ing cash prizes. 


‘Best sales stimulus 
is esprit de corps’ 


By John H. Batten 
President 

Twin Dise Clutch Co. 
Racine, Wis. 


s As manufacturers of power 
transmission components for a tre- 
mendous variety of heavy industrial 
products, we have over the years 
gone the route from substantial in- 
centives for field salesmen to a basis 
of compensation in which direct 
monetary incentives play a minor 
role. 

Our products are technical both 
in scope and in application. Our 
salesmen are trained engineers who 
not only sell but often help design 
our products into new equipment. 
Moreover, a large part of the re- 
sponsibility for the initiation of new 
product developments rests with 
them. 

Frequently, they will cultivate a 
prospective customer from two to 
five years, waiting for the opportune 
time, such as a machine or vehicle 
redesign, to make their first sale. 

Then too, while our sales re- 
sponsibilities are clearly defined, 
many of our accounts must be 
serviced by a team including rep- 
resentatives of general management 
and engineering. 

It, therefore, becomes increasing- 
ly difficult to apply the principal 
of direct incentive pay. 

We feel that the best stimulus for 
our salesrnen is to instill within 
them an “esprit de corps.” We at- 
tempt to do this by making them, 
in effect, part of the management 
team. Since they are made cognizant 
of our corporate problems as these 
develop, the importance of success 
in their own sales efforts comes to 
be judged by broader staridards. 
We use the same general methods 
of salary evaluation for our field 
and office sales personnel as for 
other skilled occupations within the 
company. Our present experience 
indicates that. this approach definite- 
ly does provide incentive for our 
salesmen. 

Continued on page 155 
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Searching for a way to enter 
the hard-to-get-into offices? 
Trying tomakea lasting impres- 
sion on the people who buy 
BIG? You can cinch an “ap- 
pointment”’ with them any day 
you choose—through The Wall 
Street Journal. 


The Journal is the one ad- 
vertising medium that reaches 
your best business prospects 
everywhere, every business day. 
It is the publication America’s 
leading executives rate first in 
usefulness and importance. 
That’s why recognition through 
The Wall Street Journal goes 
a lot further than an ordinary 
handshake. It’s your best 
means of reaching your best 
prospects at the best time. 
Satisfied Journal advertisers 
have learned through profitable 
experiences that this medium 
produces results (see testi- 
monial on opposite page). 


No matter what your sales 
problem is, through The Journal 
you can convert it into a sales 
opportunity. When you ad- 
vertise in The Wall Street 
Journal, something really 


happens, 
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How Wittner Does It... 





with a year-long review of a client’s 25 years of pioneering in plastics 






















@ When Eastman Chemical Products, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Eastman Kodak. 
Company, celebrated twenty-five years 
of Tenite Plastics production in 1957, 
thousands of users made up an invis- 
ible but enthusiastic audience. Span- 
ning the modern plastics era, this 
ae quarter-century of Eastman pioneer- 


TENITE se ing had helped many companies to 


grow and prosper in a new industry. 





To recall important landmarks lead- 
ing up to this anniversary, our agency 
linked arms with Eastman’s advertis- 
ing and sales management in a broad, 
year-long program. Besides colorful 
advertisements, this program ranged 
from a commemorative plaque, mailed 
to over 50,000 customers, stockholders 
and employees, to Tenite Plastics 
Views, a new 20-page book on “color 
in plastics”...from editorial press tours 
and interesting stories to a full-color 
motion picture, “Portrait in Plastics,” 
featuring George Eastman’s early life 









(Advertisement) 
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and research leading up to Eastman’s 
current position in the plastics field. 


There were gratifying results: al- 
most 2,000 requests for further infor- 
mation about Eastman plastics on re- 
turn cards inserted in Tenite Views... 
greater rapport between Eastman staff 
and business publication editors..: 100 
requests for copies of a single agency- 
prepared feature story from magazines 
as far away as Hongkong, Italy and 
Spain, as well as all of our 48 states... 
enthusiastic congratulations from cus- 
tomers, stockholders and employees. 


Recalled and pointed up after a 
quarter-century of pioneering in a new 
industry, Eastman achievements made 
fresh and absorbing reading. . 


Making the facts of business inter- 
esting is, to us, a constant and reward- 
ing challenge. We seek to meet it for 
our clients with all of the communica- 
tions tools of advertising, literature 
and publicity. Would you like to see 
and hear more about this overall ap- 
proach for achieving maximum mar- 
ket impact? 


Fred Wittner Advertising 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Telephone PLaza 9-7120 


Member, American Association of Advertising Agencies 


% 


re) 
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Polyethylene... fastest growing plastic of all time 


oe eels 


eth arte Pulpettegene 
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when heels 177 
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9.2% increase for '57 


Top agencies set new record 
for industrial ad placement 


This exclusive IM survey shows that the 25 leading agencies have 
passed the quarter-million-page mark in the placement of ads in 
business publications. And the 284 agencies reporting placed a total 
of 526,647 pages last year. For the seventh straight year, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn leads the agency listing, with 24,452 


pages for 1957. 


= Industrial advertising’s top 25 agencies set a new 
high in the placement of business publication space in 
1957, IM’s exclusive annual tabulation shows. 

Those top agencies placed a total of 251,000 pages 
last year, compared with 231,564 pages for the same 
agencies in 1956—a 9.22% increase. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn leads the tabula- 
tion for the seventh straight year, with 24,452 pages. 
As in last year’s tabulation, Fuller & Smith & Ross 
(22,971 pages) is in second place, and J. Walter 
Thompson Cw. (20,441 pages) is third. 

Mergers caused some reshuffling among the top agen- 


25 Leading Agencies 
pages rank 
1957 1956 1956 





Batten, Barton. Durstine & Osborn 24,452 23,571 1 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 22.971 20,815 2 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 20.441 20,654 3 
Erwin Wesey. Ruthrauff & Ryan 16,645' 12,104" ** 
G. M. Basford Co. 15.761 15,679 
N. W. Ayer & Son 12,538" 11,366 
McCann-Erickson 12,178 11,505 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed 10,028' 8,177 
The Buchen Co. 8.334 7,821 
Albert Fraunk-Guenther Law 8.320 8,218 
MacManus, John & Adams 7.935 6,704 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 7.931 7,332 
Foote, Cone & Belding 7,680 5,914 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 7.624 8,477 
Cortez F. Enloe, Inc. 7426 4,397 
Cockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd. 7,057 8,770 
Campbell-Ewald 6.817 6,835 
Doremus & Co. 6.780 6,120 
Gray & Rogers 6.551 5,025 
Griswold-Eshleman 6.425 6,209 
Charles W. Hoyt Co. 5,589 5,245 
The Rumuzill Co. 5,451 4,328 
MacLaren Advertising. Ltd. 5.430 5,688 
The McCarty Co. 5408 5,302 
25 Sutherland-Abbott 5,228 5,218 


eon ouw#er® own 


a 
Fe ONDK OHO ROUBREROND = SSH 


Total pages reported by top 25 agencies 251,000 231,564 
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cies. Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, result of the 
biggest agency merger of 1957, took over fourth place. 
And Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, which ab- 
sorbed Rittenhouse & Co. during the year, moved into 
eighth place in the listing. 

All but six of the 25 leading agencies showed page 
placement gains for the year. 

A total of 284 agencies took part in the survey. They 
placed 526,647 pages of business paper ads last year— 
a gain of 9.87% over 1956. 

The complete list of the participating agencies 
follows. 

@ Copyright 1958 Advertising Publications, Inc. 


Agencies reporting (listed alphabetically) 
rank pages 
1957 1957 1956 





$2 Abramson, Ervin R. Advertising ........ 1.429 1,268 
215 Ad Fried Advertising Agency 202 190 
64 Adler, William Hart —._ 921 
wee Ad Getibe 2 ee 19 
249 Advent Associates 80 106 
Advertising Associates : 206 i 
204 « Advestiting, Iai oe 139 121 
190 Advertising Producers-Associated 319 304 
37 6AilkeRynet: Oo, ee 3,720 
Allen, Dorsey & Hatfield 000.4... =~ s«948 967 
204 The Alda: Geo ae 135 150 
26 Andrews Agency +... 5,223 5,050 
Armstrong Advertising Agency 1,269 1,243 
Ramen 4. Oo. : ae ea ae 287 216 
Continued on page 134 


*Not available 

**R&R ranked 23 in 1956, Geare-Marston, 13, Erwin Wasey did 
not report 

***Did not report last year; ranked 26 in 1955 

Includes space placed by the merged agency and by the two 
agencies previous to the merger 

"Includes Geare-Marston (absorbed by R&R in 1956) and R6R, 
but not Erwin Wasey & Co. 

*Estimated 

‘Includes Rittenhouse & Co., now part of MRG&R 





How many of these important agency services 


are you getting? 


Almost all advertising agencies provide such 
basic services as media selection, copy and 
layout preparation, mechanical production 
and checking of insertions. 


Not so common are these additional agency 
services, especially important in today’s 
highly competitive markets: 


Marketing Service. The Buchen Company maintains a fully staffed, permanent research depart- 
ment, experienced in all techniques of market investigation (including psycho- 
logical research) and capable of setting up complete, successful marketing plans. 


Merchandising Service. Under the direction of an experienced, full-time merchandising man- 
i ager, The Buchen Company prepares plans and materials for moving goods 
at a profit from the manufacturer, through all forms of distribution, to the 

consumer. 


Creative Readership Ser.:ce. Under the direction of a recognized national authority on adver- 
tising readership, The .Buchen Company conducts continuing studies of 
thousands of readership reports. These studies result in the creation of adver- 
tisements that give The Buchen Company clients a bonus in readership 
effectiveness. 


International Service. For clients who sell abroad, The Buchen Company operates through 
a network of associate agencies in 56 countries to provide direct, on-the- 
ground help in advertising and selling. 


Want examples? They are yours for the asking. 
Call or write— 


THE BUCHEN COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. - Telephone RAndolph 6-9305 
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AGENCY TABULATION .. 


continued from p. 132 


rank 
1957 


pages 
1957 


1956 








180 Ashe & Erigelmore Advertising — 


143 Associated Advertising Agency 


86 . AGierton 6 'Conriet : 
45 Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodgson _.. 
127. Aves, Wesley & Associates —.._____... 


6 Ayer, N. 
5 Basford, G. M. Pies 
1 Batten, Barton, Durstine & iiticn 
76 Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoehner 
84 Bayless-Kerr 
68 Beaumont, Heller & Sperling 
Bennett-Advertising 
223 Benito, Lovis, Advertising 
Bing, Ralph, Advertising — 
S08. Mork & Mie us 
Bonsib, Inc. 
268 Bracy & Bracy 
149 Breth, R. C., Inc 
46 Brooke, Smith, hinoh & iemines 
80 Brother, D. P. & Co. —_.. pe 
100 Brown, Mitchell & Wright, Lid.” - 
Bruce, Richard R., Inc 
Buchen Company, The st 
Burlingame-Grossman Advertising - 
Barnett, Lunt, Gaia 
Byer & Bowman 
Campbell-Ewald 
Cabell Eanes, Inc. 
Cargill & Wilson 


Ceder, Rex, Advertising — WW .. 


Central Advertising (indianapolis) Ke 
Chapman-Nowak & Associates 


Chirurg, James Thomas, Co. _.....___. 


Clayton, Sidney & Associates 
Clark, Darwin H. Co. 
Cockfield, Brown & oy “Lid. 
Colle, Alfred, Co. 

Colvin, Don & Co. 

Compton Advertising 


Cormac BE hc a 


The Condon Co. 
Conley, Baltzer & eens. 
Cox Adveriising Agency — 
Cramer-Krasselt Co. 
Culver Advertising = AS 
Cummings, Brand & Migaien wee 
33 Cunningham & Walsh 
28 D’Arcy Advertising — 


*Not available 

*Estimated 

*1956 total corrected from last year’s report 
"Formerly Brown & Mitchell, Ltd. 
"Estimated 


372 
647 
1,676 
3,177 
865 
12,538° 


. 15,761 


24,452 
1,858 
1,702 
2,013 
1,231 

178 
112 
41 
616 
ll 
601 
3,155 

1,771° 
1,323 
198 
8,334 
1,318 

2.665° 
805 
6.817 
123 
330 
174 
95 


*1957 figure includes Brennan, McGary, Robinson, Inc., 


merged with Darwin H. Clark 


"Includes 781 pages placed in association with Sam J. Gally 


Agency, New Yerk 
“Pigure represents seven months in business 
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384 


now 


Davidor Advertising” é ah et 
Davies & McKinney —..... a 
Davis, Charles H., Rivne: ae 
ment Weare 

Davis Press —...... 

Dobbins, Wocdeenae & a 

Doe-Anderson Advertising SUN 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield . 
Dombrower, The Ralph L. Co, 2... 
Donahue & Coe ~ Ris 
Dener.: Wa 3B. 6 Ce. oe ee 

Donnelley, The Lee Co, 

Doremus & Co. sae one 

Downing Industrial Mabertioing:. pcpagr te nat 
Doyle-Dane-Bernbach, Inc. 

Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick ‘ 

Dozier Eastman & Co. —..-0 

Duffy, McClure & Wilder —— 

Duncan-Brooks, Inc. 

Eldridge, Inc. Panini: N. ts 

Eldridge Co., The (Philadelphia) - 

Ellis, Ray, Advertising 00.0000... 9373 

Emery Advertising 0000 8 

Enloe, Cortez F., Inc. 

Erwin Wasey, Ruthraff & Ryan™ ___. 16,645 

Faber Advertising ; 

Farson, Huff & Northlich 

Feeley Advertising Agency 

Felt Advertising, Inc. —._____ 

Field, William Hill, Advt. WW. 

Food Research & Advertising 

Foote, Cone & Belding — 

Fox & Mackenzie SHES =o Sena 

Frank, Albert-Guenther “ties 

Frank, Clinton E., Inc 

Pete ORIG os es 

Freiwald & Coleman — 

Freystadt, E. M., age SGnetane ALSO 

Frost, Harry M., pecan ue, cert 384 
Fuller & Smith pe rent ead Ce dle ERG as oe 

Fulton, Morrissey Co, —..... 596 
Galloway, Wendell C. Industrial Sian 

tising 419 351 
Gates-Bourgeois Adwestning Agency — 273 279 
Gelles Advertising Agency — ........ 166 149 
Gittins, Berts S. Advertising _........ 4,728 4,498 
Goldsmith Tregar Co. i ai 174 155 
Graves & Associates 00 Stié8 447 
eee 5 ae ao 5,025 
cele; Roster 7. tee) i 4,960 
Greenhaw & Rush ___ 568 491 
Griffith Advertising Agency — 43 58 
Griffith & Rowland WW bilge 194 288 
Griswold-Eshleman Co. _..........._.. 6,425 6,209 


Continued on page 136 








*Not available 

“Now merged with, and operating under name of Heritage Ad- 
vertising, New York 

“Includes Arthur Grossman Co., now part of Donahue & Coe 
1956 figure is combined volume of Ruthraff & Ryan and Geare- 
Marston. Figure for 1957 includes space placed under present 
name and by Erwin Wasey & Co. and R&R 

1956 total corrected from last year’s report 





Ask the men 
who build America... 


Best way to learn which magazine is most useful 

to construction men is to ask them. When they’ve 
been asked before, the ratio has been 7 to 1 for 
Engineering News-Record over any other publication 
in the field. That's mighty powerful odds to 

have in your favor when you select an ad medium! 
No wonder almost twice as many advertising 

dollars are invested in Engineering News-Record 
than the industry's next largest publication! 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD ABP ABC A MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 36 
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AGENCY TABULATION . 
continued from p. 134 








rank pages 
1957 1957 1956 
174 Gundel, Torkel & Associates — 404 446 
276 Gutman Advertising Service ——... 6 9 
181 Hall, John T. & Co. SOG: SAE 360 300 
266 Halpin, John L. Advertising — 15 12 
148 Hammer Co. 5 SHAS 610 512 
130 Hartman, George H., Co. 842 793 
30 Hazard Adclvertising 4,827 4,057 
49 Heggie Advertising, Lid. 0... 2,937 2,489 
235 Hemsing, A., Advertising —....... 132 115 
103: ‘Meeeen, 3) 2 ee... 357 750 
163. Hickox, John B., Inc. ——.-....... 482 415 
81 Hoffman & York YM ag 1,774 
95 Holden, Chapin, LaRue -.. an 1,409 
115 Hollingsworth, E. R. & Associates —_.... 1,01). 920 
108 Horton, Church & Goff — SLB 871 
238 Howard Advertising Associates (New 
York) scnainninvo cc t ae Rese tacit 119 114 
254 Howard, J. T. “Advertising Agency 
Ge RS DS i 55 41 
242 Howell Advertising ies 99 97 
21 Hoyt, Charles W., Co. . 5,589 5,245 
144 Humbert & Jones : 621 629 
68 Humphrey, H. B., Alley & Richards 2,064 1,794 
65 Hutchins Advertising Co. — 2,142 1,969 
214 Irwin, Howard M. & Associates 205 199 
226 Iversen-Ford Associates 173 134 
83 Jaqua Co., The _. Sica iy 1,612 
262 Johnston, Fremk B. Raverteiny. <Epsaabae 3 25 20 
121 Jones & Taylor Spear Slo 947 1,018 
66 Jones, Brakeley & Rockwell” _ _ 2,095 2,094" 
202 Kapps Company, The ~~... 256 ,, 
210. Kennedy, J. H. Advertising — 213 251 
180 Kerker Peterson Hixon Hayes, Inc. _. 497 493” 
12 Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove 7,931 7,332 
191 Keyes Madden & Jones ~~ 318 483 
78 Kircher, Helion & Collett 1,837 1,621 
14 Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap _........_..._ 7.624 8,477 
136 Klingensmith, H. M., Co. 727 701 
166 Klitten, Martin R., Co. a cc oetctast cate 440 364 
168 Kobler, Albest. Ay Co. ose 343 276 
a ihe eS 3,390 3,491 
194 Kuttner & Kuttner Flea taitsl 294 315 
103 LaFond, Richard, Ribitstebie | 1,272” 
152 Lago & Whitehead 578 529 
269 Lake Advertising ‘ 8 6 
119 Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk a 965 824 
82 Lando Advertising Agency —.............. 1,708 1,540 
250 Lang, Raymond I., Advertising — 71 69 
172 Lavidge & Davis Puccini sace 408 351 
126 Lawson, Corl, Aiieetians pease seo 877 742 
 . Lablens:; 2b Ces cei, 268 298 
147 Lescarboura Advertising —— ~~~... 612 554 
212 Lesseraux, H., Advertising _............... 210 : 
63 Lewin, Williams & Saylor —............ 2,227 2,188 
$8 Liggett, Carr, Advertising 0... 1,381 1,377 





*Not available 

“Formerly Jones & Brakely 

71956 total corrected from last year's report 
1956 total corrected from last year’s report 
"Includes space placed by Picard-Marvin, Inc., absorbed by La 
Fond. 
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180°: Lille; Neel: 6 totes 
97 Loudon, Henry A., Sdbieten AL NONE ae 
S00. dudeln: Sore G6: Ce. oo 
171 MacDonald-Cook 
71 MacFarland, Aveyard gegen sont eae 
23 MacLaren Advertising, Ltd. 
11 MacManus, John & Adams .. 
243 Maercklein Advertising Agency — --...... 
62 Maish, The Jay H., Co. —. : 
237 Malcom Advertising Agency -... 
192 Mark, Emil & Co. m 
8 Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & ‘Tonk ss 
27. Mathes, J. M., I 
220 Mautner Psu 
7 McCann-Erickson Rp TS8 E RaPD eaReE aO 
OA Rae Ge ee a 
261 McCormick Co. Be ee 
138 McKinney, Harris D., Ge: apemasiaadote 
165 McLain & Associates Advertising —.. 
182 Meissner, Charles & Associates _........... 
41 Meldrum & Fewsmith Gee 
213 Mellor Advertising Agency ~~... 
107 Metcalf, George T. Co. 
123. Michener Co. 
191 Molesworth Associates BRE i enn 
69 Monk, Howard H., & ‘Sencvictn. Pace ai es 
236 Monsos, John S., Advertising —....... 
201 Morang, K. E., Co. Etat Wiens 
91 Morey, Humm & Warwick pA haar a 
154 Morgan Advertising Co. 
189 Morrison, Greene, Seymour 
231 Myrbeck, S. Gunnar, & Co. 
220 Myers, Willard G., Advertising Agency . 
238 Olian & Bronner 
227 Ovesey & Straus 
145 Palm, Charles & Co. 
29 Palm & Patterson Scum 
151 Parsons, Friedman & Central Bure ge 
267 Patterson-Wright Advertising Agency — 
79 Paulson-Gerlach & Associates 
126 «=Perry-Brown, TNE ns a 
109 Pershall, J. R., Co. 
187 Pfaus-Finkle, Inc 
221 Platt & O'Donnell a cpt anaes 
60 Potts-Woodbury, Inc. - 2 ical eats 
206 Powers, John O., Co. 
200 Presser, E. J., & Co. 
2): Price, P. W. Advertising ~~... 
99 Price, Tanner & Willox 
113 Proebsting, Taylor — 
89 Randall, Fred M., Co. 
255 Refsdal, Palmer N., Advertising Agency 
43 Reincke, Meyer & Finn — WWW 
47 Richards, Fletcher D., Inc. 
187 Richmond Advertising Service 
204 Ritter-Lieberman, Inc. 
39 Rives, Dyke & Co. Desc pita tae eee 
117 Robertson, Buckley & Gotsch Reva ade S 
44 Roche, Rickerd & Cleary” 
59 Rogers & Smith —_. 











*Not available 


858 
1,382 
541 
412 
1,983 
5.430 
7,935 
97 
2,251 
123 
315 


10,028” 


5,082 
190 


. 12,178 


5,408 
27 
699 
448 
358 
3,629 
206 
1,177 
890 
318 
2,013 
131 
257 
1,470 
567 
320 
140 
190 
122 
168 
619 
4,844 
596 
12 
1,812 
881 
1,146 
328 
189 
2,399 
228 
261 
211 
1,356 
1,048 
1,520 
48 
3.246 
3,146 
328 
240 
3.798 
989 
3,220 
2,419 


"Includes Rittenhouse & Co., now part of Marsteller 


**1956 figure corrected from last year’s report 
#71956 figures corrected from last year’s report 


795 
1,241 
360 
464 
2,202 
5,688 
6,704 


1,833 
108 
305 

8,177 

4,639 


11,505 
5,302 
24 
674 
337 
285 
3,381 
175 
1,092” 
868 
192 
1,648 
51 
242 
1,578 
501 


130 
213 


147” 

570 
4,735 

521 


1,920 
910 
892 
283 
251 

2,659 
204 
279 
189 

1,275 
766 

1,376 

45 

2,902 

2,671 
260 
130 

2,833 
910 

2,850 

2,393 












Towne, W. L., Advertising (New York) — 
Towne, W. L., Advertising Counselor 
(Stamford, Conn.) 
Tracy-Locke Co. 
Tri-State Advertising ——....-... 
Twiss, The House of J. Hayden —........ 
Ullman, Roland G. E., Organization —... 
Van Lear Woodward Associates 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Co, ee. 
Seid, Frederick,Ralph Cahn, Advertising 95 Wagenseil, Hugo & Associates — 
Seitz, Ken & Associates 2... 688 Walker, Harold C., Advertising 
Sherman, Irvin Co. 24 Walker, W. S., Advertising 
Slauf Advertising Agency 255 Weiler, Vernon S., Advertising — 
Snow, Cory, Inc. 492 Weiss, Edward H., & Co. 
Spaulding, C. Jerry, Inc. 178 Welch, Collins & Mirabile —. 
Speed & Co. Wellman, Buschman Co. —-_-. 
Spooner & Kriegel Wendt Advertising Agency (Great Falls, 
Steffen, Paul J., Co. Montana) 
Steller Millar & Lester Wendt Advertising Agency (Toledo, Ohio) 
Stevenson & Associates” Weston Associates 
Stewart-Taylor Co. Wexton Co. _ 
Sutherland-Abbott Williams, Albert D., Advertising 
Swink, Howard Advertising Agency Wilson Advertising Agency — 
Symonds, MacKenzie & Co. Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover 
Taggart & Young Winard Advertising _ 
Tannhaeuser, Wm. G., Co, Wittner, Fred, Advertising 
Thomson Advertising Wright Advertising Agency 
Thompson, Geo. E. S., Advertising Wyman Advertising 46 
Consultant 77 Zimmerman, Walter J., Associates ____. 656 
3 Thompson, J. Walter, Co. 200- _. 20,441 20,654 Ziv, John Marshall Co. 
Todd, Coleman & Associates —... — 1,020 1,076 475,599 
Town Advertising Associates an 93 66 


Ross Roy, Inc 884 
Rumrill Co, 
Runkle, Lowe, Advertising Agency 
Sackel Co. 
Samson, M. L., Co. 
Sanger-Funnell 
Sayre, R. W., Co. 
Schram Advertising Co. —.~-W--- 
Seelig & Co. 




































































905 
3,583 














245 





*Not available 

All figures include former Roche, Williams & Cleary, and former 
United States Advertising Corp. 

**1956 figures corrected from last year’s report 

*Formerly E. W. Sann & Associates 


475,599 


*Not available 
*°1956 figures corrected from last year’s report 
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rects and prepares the advertising 
must be familiar with any new de- 
velopments in the field which may 
have a bearing on the possible ac- 
ceptance or rejection of his client’s 
products. 

The third reason that media reps 
must adopt more tailored, conscien- 
tious selling methods is born of the 
recent mergers, acquisitions and di- 
versifications. The industrial sales- 
man today is selling a broader range 
of products. 

And as a result, we, as advertising 
agents, no longer have the reason- 


ably simple task of preparing a 
single campaign for a single prod- 
uct. We are preparing many cam- 
paigns for many products directed 
at a wicle diversity of markets and 
at a truly tremendous range of job 
interests. 


Another need to know .. Finally, 
there has been a changing pattern 
of distribution. The automotive 
after-market is a good example. Not 
many years ago, a manufacturer 
could afford to sell direct to the 
service station dealer. As _ the 
service station field expanded, the 
automotive jobber came into being. 

With still further growth and the 


increased complexity of the mod- 
ern automobile, we saw the rise of 
the super jobber. A large ware- 
house stocking firm, the super job- 
ber sold to the traditional old-line 
jobber. 

And in recent years, we have 
seen the specialty jobber come into 
the picture. This same distribution 
pattern is repeated in business after 
business. As a result, our advertis- 
ing must be directed to a whole host 
of intermediate consumers in the 
distribution chain—as well as being 
directed to the eventual user of the 
product. 

This then is what the advertising 
agency faces. We know how to weld 

Continued on page 140 
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_ How Westinghouse 
uses businesspapers to 
open up new markets 


WALTER D. SCOTT 
Manager, Advertising and 
Sales Promotion 
Westinghouse Lamp Division 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


OBJECTIVES: In August of 1956, Westinghouse introduced its new 
line of Beauty Tone light bulbs to the trade. Its primary objective 
was to secure countrywide distribution for the Beauty Tone line. 


The Westinghouse trade advertising campaign was designed to serve 
these purposes: 1) to obtain new accounts not now handling 
Westinghouse; 2) to get all of the business in those outlets where 
Westinghouse was sharing the business with competitive brands; 
3) to use the new Beauty Tone line as a means of increasing the 
Westinghouse share of the market on all lamp lines. 


SCHEDULE: The two-color eight page insert introducing the new 
Beauty Tone line to the trade was followed by a four-color six page 
insert with a coupon sample offer. These same inserts that appeared 
in eleven publications were later used as merchandising pieces. The 
campaign was climaxed by a series of black and white spreads in 
merchandising publications. 


RESULTS: ‘Westinghouse received over 20,000 requests for samples 
in response to its coupon offer to the trade. Within less than five 
months, original production estimates proved inadequate. By the 
end of 1956, approximately eleven million bulbs were distributed. 
One District Sales Office reported Beauty Tone light bulbs going into 
100 stores of a chain handling a competitive line of lamps. Dealers 
and distributors all over the country reported Beauty Tone lamps 
responsible for total lamp sales increases up to 33 percent. 


AGENCY: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Founded 1906 


LOOK FOR THESE SYMBOLS 
OF WANTEDNESS: They iden- 
‘members of the Associated 


COPY WRITERS, Account Execs, Ad Managers... lere’s a thor- 
oughly realistic check list of the ways and means of advertising 
to dealers ...a reminder of some of the jobs you can do with 
trade advertising. Eight folders on eight ways to move more mer- 
chandise—all in a file folder. This is helpful stuff! Ask ABP—or an 
ABP member—for MAN IN THE MIDDLE. 


205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. © 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. «© 925 15th St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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the mechanical and creative factors 
of an ad into an effective presenta- 
tion; but unless that ad is aimed in 
the right direction, unless it talks 
turkey to the right people in their 
own language, that ad will fall flat. 


Rep’s responsibility . . Thus, I 
believe the media representative's 
first responsibility is to outline the 
kind of a market his publication is 
providing. And I’m not talking here 


about circulation figures, titles or 
members. I can get that out of iw- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING’s Market Data 
& Directory Number or SRDS any 
time I need it. 

What I want is the market inter- 
preted in terms of my clients’ needs. 
Let me give an example. 

One of our accounts does an ex- 
cellent business in the petro-chem- 
ical and oil refining field. To back 
up the sales effort, we advertise 
heavily in the publications serving 
these fields. 

Into the picture came a creative 
and enthusiastic space salesman 





Checklist shows 


How to get the most 
from case histories 


Ferreting out a case history often 
involves much time, labor and ex- 
pense. And such an investment pays 
off only if the material gathered is 
put to as many promotional uses as 
possible. 

To help its clients’ advertising 
managers do a complete job in fol- 
lowing through on case history pro- 
motions, O. S. Tyson and Co., New 
York industrial advertising agency, 
has worked out a nine-point case 
history promotion checklist (below) 
which it distributes to the clients. 

The checklist enumerates various 
promotional areas, such as publicity, 
publication advertising, direct mail, 
trade shows and conventions, in- 


PROMOTION PROJECT CHECKLIST 


PROMOTION PROJECT BO. 




















IMITIATED (DATE): 





HILT THU 
HN WH 








>. Technical Bulletic: 
3-e. Special Matling (Specify): 


HITTITE 
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ternal bulletins or sales letters, and 
talks by the advertiser's own men. 
It also indicates various methods of 
approach to each of these, and helps 
set up scheduling to take advantage 
of tie-in possibilities. 

Space is also provided for the 
listing of all available illustrations 
pertaining to the case history that 
may be of use in one or more of the 
promotional areas. 

The checklist has met with wide- 
spread acceptance, the agency re- 
ports. One advertising manager 
praised the checklist as a remedy 
for ills associated with establishing 
and meeting an endless array of 
deadlines. « 


3-4. Advertising Reprints & Preprints: ER Stee 
j-e. Publicity Reprints: oe 


4. SHOWS AND CONVENTIONS (Specify): damn 








5. SALES DEPARTMENT ACTIVITY: 
S-a. Internal Distribution to Sales 
Force (Specify): > en. 





5. 


Gistouer or Prospect Presentation 
ay gg ETE ORV or 





6. HOUSE ORGAN: — om 


7. PRESENTATION TO TECHNICAL SOCIETIES, 
exc. (Specify): pce 








PTTL Ut Til 














9. AVAILABLE ILLUSTRATIONS: 
Job Photos 











representing a paper which is di- 
rected to the oil exploration and 
producing end of the industry. 
When he first called me for an ap- 
pointment, I told him he was wast- 
ing his time—that we weren't sell- 
ing to that end of the industry at all. 
“Perhaps so,” he answered, “but 
did you ever stop to think of the 
potential you may be missing? I 
have facts and figures to show the 
volume of purchases the producing 
and pipe line industry makes of 
this particular product.” That did it. 
He came up for 15 minutes and 
stayed two hours. The client was so 
impressed that he realigned his 
sales force to cover this segment of 
the market. Needless to say, the 
space salesman got his contract. 


Customers, not circulation . . 
Today, any agency worth its salt 
buys markets, not space—custom- 
ers, not circulation. And the job of 
the media rep is to interpret his 
publication’s readers in terms of my 
clients’ needs and interests. 

The space seller should tell the 
advertising agent the best appeals, 
the readers’ wants and desires, and 
what is needed in terms of quality, 
performance and properties. 

Obviously, answers to these ques- 
tions are very important to us, as 
they will affect our copy slant and 
approach. It should be important to 
the media rep in that it is his job to 
see that we are making most effec- 
tive use of his product. 

We're not asking media reps to be 
advertising experts. After all, we 
have our own marketing men, ex- 
perienced copywriters and layout 
men. But, because of the space sell- 
er’s unique position close to his 
readers (our prospects and custom- 
ers) we do ask him to: 


1. Show us the market in terms of 
our clients’ needs. 





2. Interpret that market in terms of 
the readers’ interests. 


3. Keep us abreast of new .de- 
velopments in the field as they will 
affect our client’s future course of 
action. 


It’s to our mutual advantage. We 
can utilize this information in our 
advertising, and thus do a more 
effective job for our clients. * 









Full panel . . This is one of 44 display panels used to enu- offered by Ross Roy. Display also showed how advertising is 
merate and demonstrate the other-than-advertising services integrated with other phases of the complete sales program. 


Follow-through 


What ELSE does your advertising 
agency have to offer? 


Advertising agencies are providing more selling help than ever before, so it's 


By John D. Williams 
Assistant to the Presiden’ 
for Public Relations 

Ross Roy Advertising 
Detroit, Mich. 


= At first glance, a question like 
“What does an advertising agency 
do?” seems as silly as “What animal 
does a mother kangaroo carry in 
her pouch?” We take for granted 
that the mother kangaroo hasn’t 
switched to camels and that adver- 
tising agencies still produce adver- 


fair for business management fo ask, ‘What do you offer in addition 


to advertising?’ Here's one agency’s answer 


tising. But, while evolution has not Today, advertising agencies are 
changed the kangaroo, it has trans- being called to give assistance to a 
formed the advertising agency into complete marketing program—from 
something more than an ad maker. product planning to service after 


The slogan of Ross Roy, Inc., Detroit advertising agency, 

is “Advertising with Follow-Through.” The agency puts 

this slogan into practice by offering its clients a long list 

of other-than-advertising services—which include every- 

thing from market research to banners for dealers’ walls. 
This article re-emphasizes the importance of these “extra” agency 
functions, and tells why the agency assembled a colorful, 3,000 sq. ft. 
display of its “follow-through” services. 
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market « « « the Gas Utility Mar- 
ket represents c tremendous mar- 
ket of more than $1.3 billion in 
construction to serve over 900,000 
new gas customers. American GAS 
JOURNAL effectively reaches com- 
panies who serve 96% of the in- 
dustry total of 27.5 million meters. 


circulation... only Ameri- 
can GAS JOURNAL delivers 95% 
effective circulation to the key 
buying men, with 77.8% of this 
pin-pointed to top management, 
supervisory, and sales personnel 
of the specialized Gas Utility In- 
dustry. Waste circulation is vir- 
tually eliminated through maxi- 
mum advertising effectiveness to 
gas utilities. 
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purchase. The creative talents of 
agency personnel bolster the con- 
sumer contact efforts of company 
sales organizations. And agency 
functions have broadened to include 
such services as sales and service 
training, point-of-purchase de- 
velopment, package design, public 
relations, product analysis and 
counseling, and personnel recruit- 
ment. By integrating these diverse, 
yet related functions with time and 
space advertising, the agency fulfills 
a broader, more efficient role in 
marketing. 

This viewpoint has been debated 
in the various professions whose 
territory the advertising agencies 
traverse. Writers in packaging, pub- 
lic relations, and advertising trade 
journals have complained that agen- 
cies should stick to advertising ex- 
clusively. It’s mostly a competitive 
complaint. 

The word, “advertise,” derives 
from the Latin “advertere,” mean- 
ing “to turn to.” By turning to re- 
lated fields to provide coordinated 
selling help, agencies are not only 
fulfilling the definition of advertis- 
ing, but they are fulfilling their 
reason for existence more com- 
pletely. 


Other functions . . Business man- 
agement has a right to take a closer 
look at advertising agency functions. 
Big money is being spent for total 
sales results, and the total results 
can’t be measured by advertising 
alone. For example, last year, 400 
principal agencies in the United 
States had a total advertising billing 
of $3.5 billion. Most of that amount 
represented consumer advertising in 
all media. But not all of it. No 
breakdown of the total is available 
to show how much was spent on re- 
lated functions such as sales train- 
ing, public relations, and point-of- 
purchase development. 

These can be easily overlooked in 
the total figure; yet they helped the 
clients sell their products as surely 
as did the advertising. It pays to 
look over rather than overlook sales 
helps which a good agency offers. 
Functions which can help sales 
(sales training to name one ex- 


ample) can be overlooked if the 
advertising agency is considered 
only in terms of time and space ad- 
vertising. 


Four questions . . If you haven't 
taken a close look at your advertis- 
ing agency’s functions lately, why 
not confront yourself with these 
thought-starters: 


1. Is our company sales organiza- 
tion making use of all the selling 
help which our advertising agency 
can offer? 


2. Do we give our agency a chance 
to help us plan and execute the 
over-all marketing strategy or do 
we insist on calling all the signals? 


3. Is our agency equipped to offer 
us something more than simply the 
preparation of time and space ad- 
vertising? 


4. Is our agency helping with the 
selling job all down the line—with 
salesmen, distributors, retailers, and 
the customers? 


Because business management is 
under pressure to keep pace with 
technological progress, organizations 
which serve management are also 
under pressure to meet the changes 
in marketing. This includes adver-. 
tising agencies. 

The change taking place in adver- 
tising agencies—the broadening of 
functions to provide more selling 
help—was demonstrated recently by 
Ross Roy, Inc. The agency assem- 
bled a colorful, 44-panel, 3,000 sq. ft. 
display designed to show the vari- 
ety of functions being integrated 
with advertising for more effective 
selling. 

By means of display panels, con- 
tinuous projection of television 
commercials, closed-circuit tv 
shows and product films, the visitors 
saw and heard the growing variety 
of agency functions. The purpose 
of the demonstration was explained 
this way: 

“Many of our associates and 
friends get so wrapped up in spe- 
cialized parts of our business that 
we want to remind them of all 
phases. We feel that advertising 
alone is not enough to offer a client; 
that advertising must be integrated 
with related selling functions into a 





James D. Woolf 
A SELECTION OF 

THE BEST OF HIS 
‘“SALESENSE’’ ARTICLES 


400 pages that deal 
principally with the creative 
aspects of advertising 
Advertising Age, The National 
Newspaper of Marketing, is 
not normally in the business of 
publishing books. But this book 
is a ‘demand performance.” 
Hundreds of our readers— 
both agencies and advertisers 
—have been besieging us with 
requests for Jim Woolf's “'Sale- 
sense" articles in book form as 
a permanent reference work. 
Handsomely-printed and lav- 
ishly illustrated, this new vol- 
ume is an exceptional value at 
$5.95 including all postage 
and handling charges. QUAN- 
TITY DISCOUNTS: 5 to 10, the 
price is $5 each; 11 to 25, 
$4.50; over 25, $4 each. Mail 
coupon below. 
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for 5 Days 
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complete follow-through sales pro- 
gram.” 

Guests could see for themselves 
how an agency can help its clients 
develop a sound advertising-mar- 
keting program. On display were 
samples of market research and 
product analysis. Results of agency- 
client planning in the form of dealer 
promotions, sales training materials, 
merchandising materials, sales aids, 
point-of-purchase displays, public- 
ity, and even a post-sales service 
program were on view. 

How a client’s sales organization 
can make use of closed-circuit tele- 
casts was dramatized and sur- 
rounded by sample kits of sales ma- 
terials for a wide variety of uses. 
These agency-prepared materials 
included product films, sales train- 
ing films, confidential bulletins, 
product comparisons, and sales in- 
centive plans. 

Help for the salesman in the form 
of sales manuals, catalogs, promo- 
tion folders, and direct mail pieces 
was evident. This array of agency- 
prepared sales helps, as well as the 
national consumer advertising in all 
time and space media, was arranged 
to give visitors the impact of inte- 
grated advertising. 


Advertising’s purpose . . Agency 
photography, as well as service- 
after-sales material was featured in 
some of the panels. The photo- 
graphic studios perform invaluable 
service in the realm of product 
comparisons, especially with auto- 
motive products and machine op- 
erations. The service-after-sale pro- 
gram was developed for a client 
needing to train automobile me- 
chanics. 

Speaking on the subject of agency 
functions, one executive said: 

“The purpose of advertising is to 
move goods. Advertising won’t per- 
form that function effectively with- 
out follow-through at every step of 
the selling effort. Creative ideas 
must be applied to each phase of 
marketing, as well as to advertis- 
ing.” 

These remarks epitomize the 
philosophy of selling that prevails in 
many agencies. Business manage- 
ment can do itself a favor by think- 
ing through the question, “What 
does our agency offer to us in addi- 
tion to advertising?” a 


BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT 


covers an 


entire industry 


Your only interest is the 
market you “sell.”” Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant is the only 
publication with audited paid 
circulation that does a com- 
plete selling job of the steel 
manufacturing and rolling in- 
dustry exclusively. 

Blast Furnace and Steel 
Plant reaches every steel plant 
in the United States, Canada, 
and most foreign countries. It 
reaches over 90% of all steel 
mill operating, maintenance 
and engineering officials with 
key buying authority in the 
steel industry. Circulation is 
audited by ABC. 

With Blast Furnace and 
Steel Plant you buy only the 
market you “‘sell’”’—not extra, 
wasted circulation you don’t 
need. 











For details on how Blast Fur- 
nace and Sieel Plant can “‘sell’”’ 
the steel manufacturing and 
rolling industry for you, write 
or phone: 


BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT 


Steel Publications, Inc. 
624 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Phone COurt 1-1214 
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Ira Rubel tells . . 


How fo pay 
advertising agencies 





what they’re worth 





@ Agency compensation—equitable agency compensation—has 
become one of the biggest problems of advertising today, particu- 
larly for industrial advertising. Reason: the swift growth in the num- 
ber and variety of agency services has in many cases brought agen- 
cies to the point of providing services that the normal space commis- 
sions do not «over. This article presents one answer to the problem. 
Its author, Ira Rubel, is one of the country’s foremost authorities on 
agency financial management. He is senior partner in an accounting 
firm and president of a management consultant firm. He is the au- 
thor of three books and numerous articles on agency financial pro- 


cedures. Frorn this experience, he tells in detaii how agency and 
client can work out a compensation plan that will give the agency a 





fair profit and the client the best advertising for the money. 


By Ira Rubel 

President 

Ira Rubel, Inc. 

Chicago 

= How can the best advertising be 
created? 

Get the best men, coordinate their 
efforts with elfective planning and 
leadership, let them do their jobs 
under conditions best suited to their 
individual and group working re- 
quirements. 

It sounds simple; perhaps, in a 
sense, it is. But every advertiser 
and every creative or executive 
employe of an advertising agency 
knows that there are overwhelming 
and recurring problems involved. 
These problems are enlarged in a 
growing and changing economy and 
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by an enormous increase of the role 
of advertising in the total complex 
of marketing and sales. 

The problems tend to center on 
the dual question of services and 
compensation. The agency that pro- 
duces highly effective advertising 
must employ skilled experts whose 
services are expensive. It follows 
that this agency will require more 
compensation for such service than 
the agency that uses lesser talents 
or limits the use of more highly 
skilled people. While advertisers in 
principle are generally willing to 
pay more for more productive ad- 
vertising on the basis of its in- 
creased value, they still are not able 
to determine the cost or the value of 
the work of their agencies. 


An acceptable solution .. My ex- 
perience in trouble-shooting many 
near-breakdowns between agen- 
cies and their clients—especially 
those in which the center of trouble 
was the familiar “unprofitable ac- 
counts” or “under-servicing and 
over-charging”—has shown me that 
advertisers as well as agencies can 
find an acceptable solution to the 
problem of providing just compen- 
sation for first quality service. 

I do not question the fundamental 
worth of the commission system as 
the basis for advertising agency | 
compensation. Its value—to the, 
agency, to the advertiser, .and to 
media—cannot be seriously argued. 
However, in some instances where 
the advertising is especially de- 
manding or unique, or where the 
medium is one of low unit cost, or 
where non-commissionable adver- 
tising is involved—in those cases, 
there is need for a mutually accept- 
able basis on which to evolve a 
principle of just compensation. 


Accounts unsuited to the commis- 
sion formula—those that use low- 
unit-cost media, such as industrial 
advertising, small-space advertising 
and local advertising; and those that 
use collateral advertising primarily 
—can be charged according to the 
principle of determining the value 
of agency services at hourly rates. 

Continued on page 144B 











How many doors to an engineer’s mind? 

Here are two you can use successfully... 
MACHINE DESIGN’s editors have proved it. 

One is technical information. The other is 
strictly personal. 

Helpful facts —about what products will do, 

how to use them, what’s new, different, or better 
about them —interest engineers. This kind of 
technical information, the kind engineers use 
every day in their jobs, is MACHINE DESIGN’s 
“stock in trade”. It is the reason there is a 
long-standing preference for MACHINE DESIGN 
wherever design engineers work today. 

Get personal with engineers, as engineers, and 
you tap an area of intense additional interest. 
MACHINE DESIGN’s editors do it with articles on 
how to get promoted, how to get along with people, 
how to dress, how to use time better. And these 
articles are among the best read of all 

MACHINE DESIGN editorial material. 


a very, very personal look at the 





This extra interest —beyond the basic technical 
editorial interest of MACHINE DESIGN —is helping 
boost reader traffic and the advertiser benefits 
that go with it. Advertisers today enjoy up to 
55% better average advertising readership 

than two years ago. Inquiry volume is 40% 
greater now than last year, triple the inquiry 
volume of two years ago. 

Why not put the very personal pulling-power of 
MACHINE DESIGN to work for your company in 
1958? Wherever new products are being developed, 
you'll find men reading MACHINE DESIGN. 


| 
a publication 


Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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continued from p. 144 


Modern agency operations . . 
Let us examine briefly the complex- 
ity of the agency operation as it 
exists today. Advertising now is 
very different from what it was 
years ago when one man could 
make a rough sketch of an adver- 
tisement and write the copy, in ad- 
dition to buying the media. An ad- 
vertising agency today is an organ- 
ization performing manifold func- 
tions through the highly specialized 
efforts of a considerable number of 
persons. 

First, there are copywriters with 
skills and experience in particular 
fields (this is often especially true 
in collateral and industrial media 
advertising); and along with them 
artists with skill and experience in 
one medium or another. Then, there 
are the experts devoted to market 
research, media selection, publicity 
and public relations, and motivation 
studies. All these experts—and 
others—are necessary to produce 
effective advertising in an age that 
depends more and more on adver- 


tising to sell goods in an area of 
intense competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 

Because advertising has proved 
to be a most economical method of 
selling, it has taken over more and 
more of the responsibility of the 
total selling job, with a correspond- 
ing reduction in the number of peo- 
ple using their personal time to 
make sales calls, to write sales let- 
ters, and the like. In a sense, adver- 
tising is to a certain extent taking 
the place of personal selling. 

The modern advertising agency 
has taken on numerous, varied, and 
skilled functions, and a_ serious 
problem has resulted. It is this: 
Agencies are squeezed between the 
need to produce more effective, 
more expensive advertising and the 
more or less fixed compensation 
basis of 15% commission on media 
and advertising materials. 

On the other hand, advertisers 
whose advertising budgets have 
risen steeply have been concerned 
with two conflicting needs: 


1. That of having more effective 
advertising. 


Commissions vs. Hourly Rates 





Account: United Mig. Co. 
Product: organic chemicals 
Period: Year ended Dec. 31, 1957 





*Commissions. 
**Percentage charges added to cost 


Classification of Advertising Billing Income 
Newspaper & Supplements $ 9,200 $ 1,380* 
Consumer Mag 78,000 11,700* 
Farm Mag 25,800 3,870* 
Trade Mag 217,000 32,550* 
TV Time 3,000 450* 
TV Production 15,000 2,250** 
Art & Mechanical 95,000 14,250** 

Total billing and income $443,000 $66,450 

Less: Direct Costs (travel, 

entertainment, etc.) 3,450 
Margin 63,000 

Value of service at hourly rates 
Contact $ 16,000 
Art 12,000 
Copy 15,000 
Media 4,000 
Mechanical Production 6,000 
TV Production 7,000 
Research 4,000 

Total value of service . 64,000 

Deficiency of income $ 1,000 
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2. That of keeping advertising costs 
at an effective minimum. 


The problem, then, can be said to 
be simply this: Advertisers are de- 
manding more and more of agen- 
cies, not because of unreasonable- 
ness or greed but because of the 
many economic and_ sociological 
factors that have made advertising 
the moving force that it is in our 
economy. The result is that agencies 
and advertisers are searching for a 
measure by which they can justly 
approximate the value of the cre- 
ative services used to produce ad- 
vertising. 


The agency viewpoint . . No sys- 
tem of compensation should over- 
shadow the creative challenge so 
that a slack response is encouraged. 
In the agency field the nature of the 
challenge must be _ understood. 
Viewed intelligently, the challenge 
that will evoke the greatest re- 
sponse from advertising agencies is 
not to produce advertising beneath 
some arbitrary financial limit, but to 
produce effective advertising with- 
out undue regard—within reason— 
to cost. 

This brings us again to a further 
analysis of the many facets of the 
challenge confronting advertising 
agencies today. Many agencies cre- 
ate and develop promotion that does 
not appear in commissionable media 
—cooperative and local advertising, 
dealer helps, sales-promotion mate- 
rial, research and publicity and 
public relations services. 

Agencies that work on accounts 
using low unit cost media should be 
paid on the basis of the skill re- 
quired and the time involved. They 
most certainly do not care to pro- 
vide less effective service on these 
jobs than on those where they are 
paid a percentage of the price of the 
media and materials used. 

Yet those who maintain that the 
commission system has been a pow- 
erful incentive to agencies actually 
are resisting a real test of the value 
of agency service. They say that if 
the agency produces effective ad- 
vertising, the client’s sales will in- 
crease and, in turn, the advertising 
appropriations will be larger. In this 
way, they argue, the agency will be 
rewarded so long as its compensa- 
tion is a commission on the adver- 





















DIRECT CONTACT 
where it counts 


Do you know there are less than 
6500 foundries in U. S. and 
Canada? MODERN CASTINGS’ 
paid circulation (the largest in 
the field) is supplemented by a 
controlled coverage that gets your 
message direct to the buying in- 
fluences in all of these foundries. 


No wasted readership — no in- 
direct or uncertain routing of 
copies. In fact, over 60% of 
MODERN CASTINGS’ subscrib- 
ers have their magazine sent to 
their homes. This means increased 
reading time — greatest possible 
sales impact! 


These are just a few reasons why 
MODERN CASTINGS’ belongs 
on your schedule . . . if you really 
want to reach the great foundry 
market. 








castings 


Golf & Wolf Reads, Des Plaines, Illinois 















tising space and time used. But the 
value of creative advertising is not 
so easily established. Advertising is 
only one of a number of factors in 
the “sales mix.” The worth of the 
product, competition, price, climate, 
local and national economic condi- 
tions and just plain luck are a few 
factors that affect sales. 

There is a natural reluctance to 
examine work critically to deter- 
mine its value in dollars. Creative 
advertising work has been so in- 
tangible and unmeasurable that to 
some it seems almost dangerous to 
expose it to a light in which its 
value may be approximated. The 
15% agency commission is not nec- 
essarily related to the value of the 
services performed by the agency 
nor is it an index of the effective- 
ness or productivity of the advertis- 
ing. On the contrary, the 15% com- 
mission is a fixed ratio on the price 
of media, so the agency is paid the 
same amount regardless of the cost 
or value of its work. 

In those instances where commis- 
sion is not enough to provide for the 
work required, or where fees on 
non-commissionable advertising are 
inadequate, one of the following un- 
desirable circumstances occurs: 


>» The work is restricted so that its 
cost does not exceed the income— 
which is likely to impair the quality. 


> The work is completed without 
restriction—at the expense of other 
accounts or of agency profits. 


The hourly-rate solution .. We 
repeat: The principle of determin- 
ing the value of agency services at 
hourly rates, based on skill required 
and time expended, can be em- 
ployed to solve many of the diffi- 
culties generated by the 15% meth- 
od of fixed compensation. 

The hourly-rate plan is this: 
Agencies should determine the 
value of their work on the basis of 
the cumulative time spent by em- 
ployes, whose services are variously 
valued at a stipulated amount per 
hour. In the advertising agency, as 
in other personal service businesses, 
experience has shown that hourly 
rates equal to between 2% and 2% 
times salary cost usually will cover 
all costs and produce a reasonable 
profit. This assumes that all time 
used on clients’ advertising is in- 
Continued on page 146 








Reaching the 
Engineering 


Brains 
of America.... 





The Magazine of the 
Registered Professional Engineer 


delivers your message to the 
over 43,000 men who 
control processes, methods, 
equipment and materials 


The American Engineer* delivers over 
43,000 Professional Registered Engi- 
neers. These are the men who control 
the purchase of your products and 
services. These are the men who con- 
trol your sales. 

Reach your market through the one 
magazine that delivers over 43,000 
Professional Engineers with each issue. 


~ *Official Publication of the 

National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. Membership 
requires registration as a pro- 
fessional Engineer. 


Get full market and media information from 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Austin LeStrange Co., Inc. 





420 Lexington Avenue 
Murray Hill 5-3277 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. BEVERLY HILLS, CAL 
LeStrange Co., Inc. Houston & Walsh 
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Top Media for Inquiries... 


DIRECTORIES 


HELP SALESMEN 
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size! do less of this 
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INQUIRY follow-ups produce 
four times more sales than regular 
calls. Directories, pulling 22% of 
original buying inquiries, top all me- 
dia in this vital respect. 

MacRAE’s 21,500 industrial cir- 
culation covers more points of in- 
dustrial purchasing per issue than 
any other directory .. . 25% more 
than the second directory, 67% 
more than the third directory in the 
field. MacRAE’S reaches most plan- 
ners and decision makers. 53% of 
current Blue Books go to Engineer- 
ing, Production and Management 
executives, 38% to Purchasing Di- 
rectors. Your ad in MacRAE’S keeps 
your product in this pre-purchase 
planning all year at less cost per 
thousand prospects reached than 
any other directory offers. 


Reserve your 
59 space now, 
or have your 
agency do it. 
Write for free folde: 
FACTS FOR 

BUDGET PLANNENRS 


MacRAE’S 


BLUE BOOK 


18 East Huron Sireet, Chicago 11, lilinois 
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AGENCY COMPENSATION 


continued from p. 145 


cluded and that the full time 
worked is reported. The exact factor 
(two-and-a-quarter to two-and- 
three-quarters) will depend on such 
variables as the employe’s habits 
of reporting time and which em- 
ployes charge time to client work. 

For example, a copy chief receiv- 
ing $15,000 annually will account for 
about 1,500 hours of work a year. 
The hourly cost rate, then, is $10 
per hour. A reasonable billing price 
for such a copywriter’s service is 
about $25 an hour. Now such a mul- 
tiple of prime cost may seem ex- 
cessively high to advertising man- 
agers who are not accustomed to 
computing personnel costs to in- 
clude overhead and profit. Advertis- 
ing agencies, like other businesses, 
have a considerable amount of indi- 
rect salary cost and overhead ex- 
pense. In addition, it must be re- 
membered that a part of every 
man’s time must be devoted to 
study, research, administration, and 
other matters; also that there are 
many employes in agencies who de- 
vote some or all of their time to 
work that benefits all clients, but 
which cannot be charged to any of 
them. 

Possibilities of adjustment can, 
therefore, be provided for. The 
agency and the advertiser, by ad- 
vance agreement, may provide for 
an automatic compensation adjust- 
ment when the commission com- 
pensation proves to be inequitable. 
If the various hourly rates are com- 
puted fairly and the work is 
well done, the hourly rate prin- 
ciple will always function justly. 

Let us now examine in some de- 
tail the use of the hourly-rate plan. 


Advance planning .. All agen- 
cies plan in advance, but there is a 
great difference in the degree of de- 
tail and formality of plans. Some 
are content to think of what activity 
is required on an account without 
carefully outlining each area of 
work. They may manage small bus- 
inesses that can be operated on an 
unorganized basis rather than by a 
plan. Larger agencies employing a 
dozen or more people must plan 
more carefully if they are to pro- 






duce the most effective advertising 
profitably. Advance planning is 
necessary because creative people 
need time to produce effective work. 
In planned operations, timekeep- 
ing becomes a routine matter of re- 
cording when the work was done 
and how much time was required. 
The purpose of securing the facts 
about the time used is to provide 
management with information from 
which it can determine: 
@ Whether the compensation is 
equitable compared with the value 
of the work as determined by hour- 
ly rates. 
@ What was done and how much 
was involved in doing it. 
® How to prepare a plan for doing 
similar work. 
© How well the plan was followed. 
® How satisfactory the plan was. 
If time reporting is carefully ex- 
plained so that the above objectives 
are well understood, resistances and 
doubt about timekeeping can be 
overcome. 


How to use hourly rates . . The 
hourly rate method does not suffer 
from the shortcomings of the cost- 
accounting method of determining 
the value of services. Cost-account- 
ing as it has developed in the ad- 
vertising agency business has two 
defiiciencies. First, costs are based 
on an agency’s individual opera- 
tions. The less efficient the agency, 
the higher its costs. Because of this, 
an inefficient producer’s figures will 
indicate that a substantial amount 
of money is required to cover the 
cost of its work, but this will not 
represent what the work should cost 
if performed by an efficient agency. 
Second, cost-accounting is relative- 
ly complex. Cost accounting reports 
almost always involve a calculation 
upon which overhead is prorated to 
each of the accounts served. The 
complexity of these reports makes it 
difficult for creative people to work 
with them or to use them in fee 
negotiations with clients. 

The hourly-rate method is flex- 
ible, simple, and has a functional 
relation both to work and compen- 
sation. It can be used for several 
purposes. 


1. It can be employed to determine 
the value of each phase of the serv- 
ice performed for a client, which 





may be stated separately according 
to the classifications of work. For 


25.00 
15.00 23,250 
asst. buyer 12.00 9,300 


Creative 


copy 
director 321 


sr. copy 
writer 1307 
ir. copy 
writer 1350 
sr. art 
director 450 35.00 
jr. art 
director 607 25.00 


(Note: rates and hours shown here 
to represent suggested figures; 
and used for illustration only.) 


2. The hourly rate method can be 
used to compare the value of the 
services performed for a client with 
the income received in the form of 
commissions and fees. To do this, 
(a) the commission and fee income 
are listed and totaled; (b) the total 
of direct expenses (ie. unreim- 
bursed costs incurred directly in 
connection with serving clients, 
such as travel, entertainment, long- 
distance telephone, special rating 
services, etc.) is deducted and the 
balance (margin) is available to pay 
for the agency’s services; (c) ‘the 
value of the services, based on the 
hourly rates is now compared with 
the margin to determine whether 
the income received from each cli- 
ent is equal to the value of the serv- 
ices based on the hourly rates. 

The table on page 144B shows 
how the income from commissions, 
percentage charges and fees may be 
compared with the value of the 
services as computed at reasonable 
hourly rates: (The company name 
is fictitious, and figures are arbi- 
trary.) 


3. The hourly rate method cen be 
used to estimate the value of the 
services to be performed in any 
phase of a client’s work. To do this, 
a forecast is made by determining 
the number of hours of each class 
and grade of work required. The 
number of hours so determined is 
multiplied by the hourly rate for 

Continued on page 163 
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Cre S now... 
THIS PROVED formula gives you a smooth, beotessional motion picture ... one that does 


the same dynamic selling job as a “packaged” production costing thousands of dollars 
more! Here’s how it works... 


YOU PLAN IT—write the script, decide what to shoot. You don’t need movie-making 
experience—we supply the know-how. 

YOUR PHOTOGRAPHER shoots it, working from your outline. He takes enough overage 
for smooth editing. 

WE DO THE REST—our staff of pay does all technical work—quickly returns to 


you a polished motion picture. If you're outside Los Angeles, send film by air to cut 
transit time. We do the same. 


COSTS ARE L-O-W!—take a 16mm color film, for example. From your footage, we make 
the black-and-white workprint, edit, match, splice, narrate, add titles, record, add open- 
ing and closing music*, process, and make a 400-foot color release print —all for less 
than $1000, and often for as little as $575! 


Get the full details in our informative free booklet. 


TE LEFILM cs | Send now for this 


tNCORPORATEOD | FREE BOOKLET 
“HOW TO MAKE LOW-COST BUSINESS FILMS” 
6039 Ho! 


| Bivd. No obligation, no high-pressure follow-up 
ag on 28, Calif. 
Telephone HOllywood 9-7205 


A LEADING 16mm MOTION PICTURE 
TECHNICAL SERVICE SINCE 1938 
*Licensee of The Capito! Records music library 
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Large to small 


Why Alico switched agencies 


While many advertisers are shifting a larger share of the 


sales promotion work load to their agencies, 


Alco Products has switched agencies for the sole 


purpose of limiting the agency functions to advertising 


By A. R. Jaecke!l 

Manager 

Advertising anc Sales Promotion 
Alco Products 

Schenectady, N.Y. 


= We have just switched our ac- 
count to a smiall agency. It’s strictly 
an industrial account, billing about 
$200,000. For the last seven years, 
the account had been at an agency 
billing around $5 million in both 
industrial and consumer accounts. 
This agency was very competent; 
was familiar with the account; and 
our working relationship was ex- 
cellent. But we changed. 

We changed to an agency with 
a current billing in the neighbor- 
hood of $750,000. We think we had 
excellent reasons for our change; 
and so far, the results have shown 
we were right. 

Our decision was not based on 
our estimates: of one agency versus 
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another; but rather on one kind of 
agency versus another. For this 
reason, the problems behind the de- 
cision are more or less typical of 
those involved in industrial client- 
agency relations. 


Nonconformist . . We deliberately 
gave the account to a small agency 
because a small agency provides 
only the services we are interested 


in buying. It does not provide those 
in which we have only a small in- 
terest. This approach may seem 
strange in the face of the trend to 
expanded agency services and func- 
tions, and perhaps it is. But let’s 
go back and examine the thinking 
that led to our conclusion. 

First, we all understand that 15% 
of a $500 page is somewhat less 
than 15% of a $15,000 page or a 
$75,000 television show. The mathe- 
matics are unavoidable. Most in- 
dustrial advertising, however, is 
concerned with the $500 page. The 
problem, for us and for most in- 
dustrial advertisers, is to buy the 
best aclvertising possible with com- 
missions on $500 pages—and at the 


For the past seven years, the Alco Products account had 

been handled by a big agency with many non-advertis- 

ing services. And although this agency was competent, 

familiar with the account and easy to work with, Alco 

took its $200,000 in billings to a much smaller agency 
offering just one service: advertising. Alco’s decision to switch is based 
on its belief that the auxiliary functions could be handled best and 
cheapest at home, and that advertising agencies should stick to the 
creation and production of advertising. 





same time make sure our account 
is profitable to the agency. 

The need for the agency to profit 
was a large factor in our decision. 
Without profit an agency simply 
cannot do a good job. There is less 
incentive, and there is less money 
for the little extra attentions that 
can mean the difference between 
a good ad and an average one. We 
want, first and foremost, good ad- 
vertising; so agency profit is im- 
portant to us. There is no altruism 
involved, just common sense. 


Not the cure .. We naturally con- 
sidered various fee arrangements. 
As far as space advertising is con- 
cerned, all of the arrangements 
seemed to treat the symptom and 
not the ailment. In all, there are 
unresolved problems of administra- 
tion. And total reliance on a fee 
does not attack the main problem, 
which is intelligent buying of the 
items that make up an ad. 

We decided that a fee arrange- 
ment would merely increase our 
costs, without necessarily increas- 
ing the quality of our advertising. 
In fact, it would reduce the 
quantity of our advertising by one 
page per every $500 of fee. 

We also considered the establish- 
ment of a minimum. We decided 
there were two conditions under 
which a minimum could apply. The 
first would be a time period where 
schedules are just naturally thin, 
but in that case they would be 
made up in the next time period. 
Application of minimum under 
those circumstances did not seem 
to be fair treatment of us, the client. 

The second would be a drastic 
cutback in the advertising budget, 
in which case more drastic meas- 
ures than minimums would prob- 
ably be in order. In the end, we re- 
turned to the 15% arrangement. It 
may be an unbusinesslike anachro- 
nism, but it is still the best of a 
poor group of choices. 

Providing for agency profit was 
further complicated by the nature of 
our account. It is concerned (at last 
figuring) with 55 products. These 
range from highly complicated 
products with simple markets (like 
locomotives and nuclear power 
plants) to simple products with 
complex markets (like flanges and 

Continued on page 150 





Why we use... 
JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


“Petroleum engineers concerned 
with drilling and producing oil wells 
are important contacts for the sale 
of our drill stem testing service. 
Johnston Testers, like many oil well 
service companies, realizes that these 
engineers must be contacted, either 
face to face or through media 
advertising. 


“JOURNAL OF PETROLEUM PHIL GRIFFIN 
TECHNOLOGY, authored by —jjruen tomar ine. 
and for petroleum engineers, is 
considered the best medium for transmitting our sales story 
to petroleum engineers in a technical environment, and in 
technical terms.” 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


provides a forum for the technological developments within 
the drilling, well-completion and production fields. It is 
authored by petroleum engineers and read by petroleum 
engineers, 


Over 13,000 petroleum engineer-readers make it the best 
qualified advertising medium for oilfield technical tools, 
equipment and services. If you are selling to petroleum 
engineers, be sure you are selling through JOURNAL OF 
PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY. 


petroleum engineers are educated to specify and buy 





JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas 
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GOING PLACES... 


the same places you want 
your advertising to go! 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS is 
the one dynamic national maga- 
zine that’s moving ahead fastest 
because its staff-developed “how 
to” editorial content is accepted 
and read as “most helpful” by 
more practical management and 
operating men— the men who 
make the buying decisions — in 
the multi-billion lumber-furniture- 
woodworking market. 


More and more advertisers are 
using WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
to sell these men—the right people 
in the right places. Its advertising 
volume for 1956 was up 35% over 
1955—compared with a combined 
gain of 5% for the field. And its 
1957 volume is running far ahead 
of 1956.. 


CIRCULATION,* BUYING POWER COVERAGE, 
READER INTEREST ARE ‘WAY UP, TOO. 


"18.4% 


Total net paid circu- 
lation. 


Effective buying power 
coverage—actual man- 
ufacturing plants thet 


UP 27 B%o account for 88% of 


the industry's business 
—where the buying 
power is concentrated! 


Renewal percentage. 


” 15.63 


(*Nov. 52 - May ‘57) 


These big gains extend into all areas of 
the industry . . . because WOOD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS covers every wood operation 
from fog to finished product. Put this 
fast-moving magazine to work . . . selling 
for you . . . right away. 


WOOD and WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
139 N. Clark Street ¢ Chicago 2, Illinois 


, a nin a 
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LARGE TO SMALL .. 
continued from p. 149 


springs). The difficulty and cost for 
an agency to obtain a basic “floor” 
of product and market knowledge, 
and then keeping it up to date, is 
apparent. The account itself makes 
it difficult for an agency to profit. 


Useful but costly . . We considered 
the advantages of a good-sized 
agency. Here is a wide range of 
talent in administrative services, 
media, publicity, market research 
and other fields. These things are 
certainly useful, and they’re cer- 
tainly comforting to have. But they 
cost money. They either cost us, 
the client, more; or the agency, in 
applying our small commissions to 
the overhead for these services, 
finds it difficult to make a fair 
profit. 

We also realize that inasmuch as 
the auxiliary services of market re- 
search, media selection, publicity, 
etc., contribute to the creation of 
advertising within an agency, our 
advertising might suffer for lack of 
them. I emphasize the “might,” be- 
cause we feel that generally their 
contributions within an agency are 
minima!, and that we can overcome 
any lack by more and better com- 
munication with our agency. 

We decided, therefore, that al- 
though we might like to have these 
services, we didn’t really need them. 

In most cases, we supply them 
to ourselves. We have our own 
very good product publicity opera- 
tion. We have our own mailing 
lists and handle our direct mail 
ourselves. We produce our quar- 
terly external house organ and 
most of cur sales promotion ma- 
terial. We are intimately familiar 
with the media in the markets we 
sell and are quite capable of eval- 
uating them ourselves. Except for 
special projects, we do our own 
market research. 

As we saw the problem, then, it 
was the separation of the needed 
from the unnecessary. We wanted 
excellent advertising, and we 
wanted our commissions applied 
exclusively to the creation and pro- 
duction of this advertising—and 
not a host of auxiliary services. 

The separation would perhaps 


have been possible at an agency 
that did have these auxiliary serv- 
ices; but we felt, that many many 
problems would arise in adminis- 
tration. And inevitably, because our 
account was contributing to only 
one part of a large agency’s func- 
tions, sore spots in the client-agen- 
cy relationship would eventually 
necessitate a change. Other indus- 
trial advertisers may feel that this 
type of arrangement is workable, 
but we do not. 


Good advertising only .. At our 
small agency our commissions sim- 
ply have to apply exclusively to 
good advertising, since there is 
nothing else to apply them to. We 
continue to provide the auxiliary 
services ourselves, certainly at less 
cost because we are already in- 
vested with product and market 
knowledge that others would have 
to acquire. 

So far our new arrangement is 
working very well. We are getting, 
we think, excellent advertising. 
Our costs are about the same as 
they were before, but for the same 
amount of money we probably have 
a happier agency. And we're hap- 
pier ourselves. 

Our friends in the agencies might 
take umbrage at some of the things 
suggested here. We have already 
been forcefully told, even before 
this piece is finished, that this ap- 
proach narrows the agency’s scope. 
Sure it does. 

But doesn’t it place more empha- 
sis on the primary function of an 
advertising agency: the creation 
and production of advertising? 
Won’t industrial agencies, by mak- 
ing a better profit on this primary 
function, be better off in the long 
run than if they continue to try 
to expand their functions, eventual- 
ly spreading themselves so thin that 
they will serve none? 

Won’t this approach bring every- 
thing an agency does back to the 
level where it can be evaluated for 
merit by both the client and the 
agency, with the result that more 
time and money will be spent on 
what is important and less on what 
isn’t? Finally, won’t it result in 
better industrial advertising and in- 
creasing participation by advertis- 
ing in industrial marketing invest- 
ments? ® 








Advertising Volume 





— : 
in Business Papers 


NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission; all publications listed are monthlies and have stand- 
ard 7x10” advertising pages, except where otherwise noted. 


March/volume 8.20% (in pages) under 1957 
page change 


1958 1957 


% change 


Year to date/volume 8.63% (in pages) under 1957 
pagechange % change 


1958 1957 





Industrial 
Product News* 
Trade 

Class 

Export 

Total 

"1/9 page units 


27,150 
2,808 
5,642 
4,145 
1,040 

40.785 


30,018 
2,979 
6,316 
3,957 
1,156 

44,426 


4 


2,868 
171 
674 
188 
116 

3,641 


March Pages 


Industrial group 1958 


1957 


— 9.55 
— §.74 
— 10.67 
+ 4.75 
—10.03 
— 8.20 


Pages to Date 
1958 


1957 


75,329 
8,099 
16,133 
10,996 
3,520 
114,077 


84,215 
8,244 
17,707 
10,542 
3,648 
124,356 


Industrial 
Product News* 
Trade 

Class 

Export 

Total 

*1/9 page units 


Industrial group 


te 


8,886 
145 
1,574 
454 
128 


— 10,733 


March Pages 


1958 


1957 


—10.55 


a 


1.76 
8.89 
4.31 
3.51 
8.63 





Aeronautical Engineering Review — 
Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Ventilating 
Air Force 
American 
American 
American Brewer 
American Builder 
American City 
American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) 
American Gas Journal —— 
American Machinist (bi-w.) ~~. 
American Milk Review — ~~~. 
American Printer 
Analytical Chemistry —— is 
Appliance Manufacturer 
Architectural Forum — ~~. ee 
Architectural Record 
Automation 
Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) —. 
Aviation Age* 
Aviation Week’ 
Bakers Weekly 
Baking Industry (bi-w.) ~~... 
Bedding 
Better Roads 37 
Boxboard Containers —..-.-... ts 58 
Brewers’ Digest 38 
Brick & Clay Record 
Building Products® — 2. a 
Butane-Propane News — 55 
Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) 
Carbide Engineering - 
Ceramic Industry 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 
Chemical Engineering (bi-w.) ——... 
Chemical Engineering Progress —... 
Chemical Processing 
Chemical Week 
Civil Engineering 
Coal Age 
Coal Utilization 
Combustion 
Commercial Car Journal 
Concrete Products ——...... 
Construction (bi-w.) 
Construction Bulletin (w.) of 
Construction Digest (bi-w.) —..... 
Constructioneer (w.) 
Construction Equipment - a 
Construction Methods & Equipment 
Construction News 
Public Works Issue (bi-w.) —.... 








Aviation (bi-w.) a 
eee 

















§267 
161 

§* "425 
226 
133 
80 



































189 
*117 


243 


300 
165 
325 

94 
107 
543 
495 
256 

65 


198 
71 


256 
540 
829 
185 


Constructor 

Consulting Engineer 

Contractors & Engineers (93/,x14) 
(7x10 ad units) 

Control Engineering —— 

Dairy Record - 

Design News (bi-w.) . 

Diesel Power 

Diesel Progress (9x12) (7x10 ad units) 

Dixie Contractor (w.) 

Drilling Machine 











63 
147 


164 
108 
*49 
*304 
28 


Electric Light & Power (bi-w.) _... § 


Electrical Construction & Mnice. — 

Electrical Design News 

Electrical Engineering ~~. 

Electrical Manufacturing 

Electrical South 

Electrical West — 

Electrical World (w.) - 

Electronic Design (semi- mo.) - 

Electronic Technician 

Electronics (tri-mo.) 

Engineering & Mining Journal _ 

Engineering News-Record (w.) - 

Excavating Engineer tess 

Factory Management & Mnice. _ oe a 

Fibre Containers & Paperboard 
Mills 

Fleet Owner 

Food Engineering 

Food Packer sane 

Foou Processing 00 

Foundry 

Gas 

Gas Age (bi-w.) 

Graphic Arts Monthly (4¥/2x6,) __ 

Grinding & Finishing 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 

Hitchcock’s Wood Working” 

House & Home 

Ice Cream Review 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 

Industrial Development 

Industrial Laboratories 

Industrial Packaging 

Industrial Wastes (bi-mo.) 

Inland Printer 

International Oilman 

Iron Age (w.) 

ISA Journal 





























Leather & Shoes (w.) - aera 
LP-Gas i HRS whee 
Lumberman 


78 
106 


192 
151 
64 
298 
33 
47 
150 
134 
223 
176 
87 
113 
292 
72 
97 
413 
289 
42 
486 
154 
423 
41 
282 


1572 
144 
297 
192 
307 





Industrial group 


March Pages 


1958 


1957 


Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 





Machine & Tool Blue Book 
(4x6 Yo) 
Machine Design (bi-w.) 
Machinery 
Maintenance (1114x1144) (7x10 ad 
units) 
Manufacturers Record 
Marine Engineering/Log 
Mass Transportation™ 











Materials in Design eee tam 
Mechanical Engineering — 


Moechantsation ©... 
Metal Finishing : 
Metal Products Manufacturing — 
Metal Progress 








Metalworking 


Michigan Contractor é 3 Builder er (w.) 


Mid-West Contractor (w.) - ehes 
Milk Dealer abhi tis 
Milk Products Journal . 

Bt Ge PO 
Mining Engineering — 
Mining World —.._ 


Missiles & Rockets SBS aera 


Mississippi Valley Contractor _ awe 
Modern Brewery Age ~~... 
Modern Concrete 

Modern Industrial Press : 
Modern Machine Shop (4}/2x61/2) 
Modern Materials Handling 

peeen. penis 
Modern 


Modern Plastics — 


Moder Railroads 
National Bottlers’ Gazette. RRL A 
National Petroleum News 

National Provisioner (w.) — 
National Safety News 

New England Construction (bi-w.) — 


Oil & Gas Journal (w.) - 
Pacific Builder & Engineer _ 
Package Engineering 
Packaging Parade —_.... 


Paper, Film & Foil Cosrvantar ee 


Paper Industry 


Se TL SERIE ema v On 





Paper Mill News (w.) —— 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) ; 


Petroleum Engineer rac 
Petroleum Refiner — — ~~ ~~ 
Petroleum Week —---. 


Pipe Line Industry —.. 

Pit & Quarry ._ 

Plant : i Oa 
Plant Engineering - PEED 
Plating 

Power pa biclaisiews 
Power Engineer: ing | meee : 


Practical Builder ae 


Printing Magazine —.. 
Proceedings of the LRE. 
Product Engineering (w.) - 
Production 





Production Equipment 
Products Finishing (41/2x6¥/2) 
Progressive Architecture 
Public Works — 
Pulp & Paper . 
Purchasing (bi-w.)” 

Purchasing News (bi-w.) 
Quick Frozen Foods — 








Roaliway Age (wo 


Railway Freight Traffic 

Railway Locomotives & Cars 

Railway Purchases & Stores 

Railway Signaling & 
Communications 

Railway Track & Structures 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products 

Rocky Mountain Construction 
(semi-mo.) —..... 

Rural Roads (bimo.) - 
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250 
302 
210 


61 
20 
115 
21 
154 
143 
*84 


248 
336 
267 


69 
15 
112 
20 
209 
183 
82 
80 
53 
192 
103 
201 
129 


1351 
854 
719 


175 
47 
306 
73 
443 
385 
237 
228 
145 
476 
207 
546 
361 
291 
70 
565 
126 
181 
361 
152 
126 
150 
100 
649 
371 
160 
508 
575 
341 
211 
369 
402 
256 
423 
1746 
331 
125 
252 
212 
125 
345 
560 
649 
621 
449 
183 
460 
116 
481 
165 
494 
206 
342 
219 
550 
868 
429 
104 
273 
436 
311 
325 
794 
326 


1335 
905 
762 


197 
57 
323 
67 
561 
543 
259 
237 
154 
524 
282 
604 
361 
277 
83 
644 
138 
225 
204 
172 
151 
156 
127 
835 
419 
229 
597 
636 
385 
254 
345 
479 
263 
405 
1736 
325 
89 
267 
219 
155 
377 
575 
711 
630 
355 
192 
565 
123 
523 
196 
$77 
211 
551 
202 
788 
970 
496 
115 
267 
467 
378 
336 
859 
416 
400 
413 
87 


Industrial group 


March Pages Pages to Date 


1958 


1957 1958 1957 





SAE Journal 
Signal 
Southern Lumber Journal 

Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 
Southern Power & Industry 








Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) oa 


Steel (w.) 





Street Engineering 

Telephone Engineer (semi- mo.) . 
Tonnes 
Texas Contractor (w.) - os 
Tentie “tamuewiet 2 
Fee Se OOee a as 
RU ii it ai 
Tool Engineer a 
Tooling & Production — 
heme Wa wow.) 
Veneers & Plywood — 
Wastes Engineering 

Water & Sewage Works 
Water Works Engineering 

Welding Engineer 

Western Builder (w.) - 

Western Canner & Packer 

Western Construction 

Western Industry 
Western Machinery & Steel World - 
Western Metals —__..___. 3 
Wood Worker — 
World Oil - 
World Petroleum (9x12) - 











Total 


292 352 
70 80 
156 177 
365 423 
163 
812 
539 1430 
13 48 
120 329 
212 587 
159 460 
124 330 
166 374 
101 179 
298 490 
152 371 
218 
30 
19 
70 
58 
62 
272 
31 
128 
90 
147 
60 
41 
168 
268 





27,150 30,018 75,329 84,215 


Volume figures for product news information publications are re- 


ported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434’) 


7x10 pages. 


Product News Group 


. not in standard 


March Pages Pages to Date 


1958 


1957. 1858 1957 





Industrial Equipment News —_.. 
Industrial Maint. & Plant Operation 
Jobber Product News -_._..... 

New Equipment Digest — 
Plastics World 

Product Design & Development 
Transportation Supply News 


Total 


Trade Group 


822 
240 
130 
693 
269 
414 
240 


2276 
684 
398 

730 2027 

423 861 

381 1174 

260 679 


2389 
634 
255 

2114 

1080 

1104 
668 


858 
227 
100 





. 2,808 


2,979 8,099 8,244 


March Pages Pages to Date 


1958 


1957. 1958 1957 





Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News (w.) (10'4x14) 

American Artisan 

American Lumberman & Building 


Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) — 


American Paper Merchant 


*110 
108 


*9187 
77 


Automotive News (w.) (1014x1414) *°165 


Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.)__ 
Building Supply News 
Chain Store Age 
Administration Edition 
Combinations 
Druggist Editions 
General Merchandise 
Variety Store Editions 
Grocery Editions -... 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Cleaning Laundry World 
Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Department’ Store Economist -... 
Domestic Engineering — 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) . 
Electrical Wholesaling 
Farm Equipment Retailing 





111 


§73 
87 


126 
134 


45 
60 


55 
80 
135 
131 
*86 


314 
433 


118 257 
117 315 


211 542 655 

65 180 146 
156 463 448 
134 401 361 
202 627 735 


76 134 
96 241 


140 
280 


146 354 
152 364 


383 
392 


143 
224 


47 154 
62 221 


53 146 
87 205 
154 363 
201 488 
255 

42 172 


136 
247 















Trade Group 


1957 


1958 


March Pages Pages to Date 
1958 


1957 


Export Group 


















































































































Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) *81 105 274 299 
Florists’ Review (w.) 7850 402 1124 1154 
Fualoill 6 Of Heat: 0 i 90 98 247 304 
Gas Heat 52 123 158 
Geyer’s Dealer Topics - 88 211 244 
Glass Digest 65 183 175 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) 344 810 956 
Hardware Retailer — 202 693 683 
Hatchery & Feed 54 164 165 
Heating & Air Conditioning 

Contractor 54 68 178 232 
Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning 

News 24 28 63 73 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 1528 37 83 112 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) ..... 259 279 480 513 
Industrial Distribution — Baroy, ¢ | 253 562 255 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone _....... 115 119 316 375 
Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air 

Conditioning 52 50 133 142 
Motor 146 150 360 380 
Motor Age 71 106 188 267 
Motor Service (434x634) 121 132 338 371 
NJ (National Jeweler) 106 112 302 309 
Office Appliances 137 155 556 591 
Photographic Trade News _.... 77 116 254 246 
Plumbing & Heating Business —_... 108 111 287 295 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning 

Wholesaler 31 45 92 115 
Progressive Grocer WW .. 154 160 442 411 
Southern Automotive Journal _... 116 140 272 333 
Southern Building Supplies —.. 58 68 145 172 
Southern Hardware 75 78 229 241 
Sporting Goods Dealer 208 195 712 708 
Super Market Merchandising _.... 89 109 300 343 
Variety Store Merchandiser —.... 81 74 235 241 
Western Farm Equipment —.. 38 35 114 109 
Wood Construction & Building 

Metterialist ie 43 55 129 159 

Total 5,642 6,316 16,481 17,707 
March Pages Pages to Date 
Class Group 1958 1957 1958 1957 
Advertising Age (w.) (103%4x14) _. 323 276 901 826 
Advertising Requirements 60 69 162 168 
American Funeral Director 153 65 169 180 
American Motel $82 95 164 196 
American Restaurant 79 96 222 258 
Banking (7x10 3/16) 63 82 187 244 
Billboard (w.) (1034x1534) —. 1292 307 728 737 
Buildings _. 4l 40 118 122 
Chain Store Age 

Restaurant Fountain Editions —_.. 59 60 127 125 
College & University Business 67 64 150 161 
Dental Survey 102 108 299 300 
Fast Food 69 60 168 164 
Finance 58 72 160 172 
Hospital Management -_. ics 70 66 213 185 
Hospitals (semi-mo.) 146 142 363 341 
Industrial Marketing -—~....... ae lll 318 332 
Inplant Food Management — 46 44 125 118 
Interiors 126 175 323 364 
Journal of American Medical 

Assn. (w.) 689 487 1723 1246 
Law & Order 47 26 108 73 
Medical Economics (41/4x63/4) 

(bi-w.) 9374 243 918 699 
Modern Beauty Shop — 113 115 297 301 
Modern Hospital 161 174 440 471 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 

(41/4 x63/4) 392 380 1093 1129 
Nation's Schools 135 164 337 414 
Oral Hygiene (45/16x7 3/16) 102 102 290 288 
Scholastic Coach 43 48 131 126 
School Executive-Educational 

Business 111 133 318 366 
Volume Feeding Management™ ..... 72 63 250 216 
What's New in Home Economics — 57 90 194 220 

Total 4,145 3,957 10,996 10,542 
























Agricultura de las Americas —..... 4) 48 173 133 
American Automobile — 54 63 202 210 
American Exporter (2 editions) ee 118 552 546 
American Exporter Industrial 

(2. editions) eceae 98 165 366 486 
Automotive World (2 editions) —_. 71 59 203 190 
Automovil Americano ~~... 64 69 236 234 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada eee. 31 37 85 106 
are A Cte ca... oe 40 150 73 
Perens «oa 22 25 45 76 
Hacienda (2 editions) ~~~... 67 104 209 290 
El Hospital - ‘a ot i acelin 23 16 49 43 
Ingenieria Internacional _ 

Construccion - MG 64 55 179 189 
Ingenieria Internacional _ “Industria 52 55 144 157 


Management Digest—Latin 

American Edition 
Management Digest—Overseas 

Edition 29 27 95 82 
Petroleo Interamericano 
Pharmacy International 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 21 19 60 53 
Revista Industrial (93/4x14) 

(7x10 ad units) 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 








ers O00 oe 26 26 74 75 
Textiles Panamericanos — 32 43 106 118 
World Construction 28 37 79 101 
etn Fee a 49 41 131 133 

TO oc a ee LI SS Se 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. Un- 
less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10” advertising pages. §Includes special issue “Esti- 
mated *Two issues “Three issues ‘Four issues ‘Five issues |||Does 
not include advertising in special Western section. 

“Includes special directory in Pages to Date. 


*Aviation Age . . 1957 figures include advertising in “Aviation 
Operations” section which became separate publication, Busi- 
ness/Commercial Aviation, January 1958. 

‘Aviation Week . . March 1958 figures includes special inventory 
issue printed February last year. 

"Building Products . . March 1958 figure includes four pages in 
Western section; 1958 total includes eight Western pages. 


*Graphic Arts Monthly . . pages carrying smaller than page-ad 
units are based on 4x55” page size. 

“Hitchcock's Wood Working . . formerly named Wood Working 
Digest. 

“Mass Transportation . . 
“Purchasing . . frequency of issue changed from monthly to bi- 
weekly effective Jan. 1, 1958. 


“Volume Feeding Manag ee 
Feeding & Housing. 


formerly listed in “Trade” classification. 


- formerly named Institutional 





Continued on page 154 





There’s a lot to be said for your idea. 
Unfortunately, none of it is compli- 
mentary. 
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Leaders in classified . 
The following are those publications 
which carried 5 or more ‘pages of classi: 
tied advertising in their March, 1958 is- 
sues, listed alphabetically. First figure 
is for month, second figure is for year 
to date total. 


American Funeral Director 48/25 
American Machinist 6/15 
Automotive News i 10/26 
Aviation Week =: 
Bakers Weekly 6/15 
Billboard _... 5/13 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 8/22 
Canner & Freezer —.. gas 16/16 
Chemical & Engineering News 27/64 
Chemical Engineering 12/34 
Chemical Week 45/12 
Construction Bulletin 121/58 
Construction Digest _. 719/64 
Constructioneer SG 
Control Engineering ae §/1l 
Electrical Engineering 8/20 
Electrical World : 17/17 
Electronics ; *20/63 
Engineering News-Record _....._ 786/113 
Florists’ Review 183/258 
Foundry — 8/23 


Pi CTU R E Ss Cc HAN G E Graphic Arts Monthly "37/111 


Hosiery Industry Weekly 45/13 


AU TO bal AT iCA L LY eae < Circular-Keystone bee 


Journal of the 
‘ t Amer. Medical Assn. — 28/67 
Pictures change automatically, always on cue, when you use the Lumberman sa 8/23 
DuKane Micromatic sound slidefilm projector for selling or for Mechanical Engineering — 11/29 
training. No beeps, clicks, or bongs . . . film advance is triggered by a Michigan Contractor & Builder 15/12 
silent 30/50 cycle impulse cut right into the record. No film rewinding — Mid-West Contractor ........... 714/26 
DuKane’s “‘Redi-Wind”’ does it for you, automatically! Built-in Modern Hospital 6/17 
“shadow-box” screen, plus plenty of power for big-screen projection. National Provisioner 76/15 
Oil & Gas Journal 17/42 
Paper Mill News "18/45 
Pit & Quarry see 8/23 
also from DuKane Plastics World aoe 6/18 
Power acne 7/23 
Printing Magazine 7/21 
dynamic salesmanship Public Works 7/19 
Roads & Streets 12/34 
i = Rock Products ...- paid Seton 5/16 
in an attache case Sporting Goods Dealer 6/17 


1 
. K Flip-T . = . Telephony os 16/40 
Unique DuKane Flip-Top puts dramatic hard-sell power in a Sonus’. Gosibentian 19/26 


13-lb. package! Ideal for desk-side presentations. No set-up : 
fuss, no room darkening. Startling clarity in color or ee eee ci “ane 
black-and-white filmstrip, plus top voice fidelity. Wood Worker Se RRS CBee 9/29 




















For a demonstration al your own desk, write or wire 


DwKkane Corporation, Dept. IM-48A, St. Charles, Il. 











if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


Assignments... 
Covered from Coast-to-Coast! 


Helping advertisers and editors to 
communicate with words and pictures 
since 1938. Full information on request. CHICAGO NEW YORK 
| Manhattan Bidg. Whitehall Bidg. 
SICKLES | ~All « 


| for over 73 years the leading 
A hoto- Reporting SERVICE — journal of coal industry Here | am, chief. I'm working on 
193 Maplewood Avenue * Maplewood, N. J. copy for that garage ad. 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 129 


Says salesmen want 
cash, not prizes 


By G. Earle Walker 
Vice-President & 
Director of Sales 
AMP, Inc. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


= In my experience sales in- 
centives in the form of cash rewards 
offer the most realistic approach to 
create more effective performance 
by field salesmen and supervisors 
employed on any commission type 
of basis. It is my judgment that 
the cash is much more effective than 
offering merchandise or trips as an 
incentive. However, all sales in- 
centives act as an effective acces- 
sory only if they are in addition to 
adequate compensation. I do not 
believe that salesmen or sales su- 
pervisors will perform the type of 
job you expect of them through 
the use of incentives which actually 


are simply another form of provid- 
ing reasonable compensation. It 
must be the plus performance that 
you are willing to pay for in the 
additional incentive. When you sim- 
ply add what you intended to spend 
in a sales contest to the regular 
compensation, the average salesman 
simply accepts the added compensa- 
tion and does not develop that addi- 
tional enthusiasm or make that ex- 


’ tra call each day that you expect 


of him. 

In our type of selling, which is 
definitely of the presentzttion nature, 
we do not run sales contests, as 
commonly referred to. We do offer 
sales incentives for the plus per- 
formance secured over and above 
quotas we establish from time to 
time. Most of these incentives are 
based on the individual man’s per- 
formance and not made dependent 
upon the attainment of certain 
goals by the entire group. Among 
sales supervisors we regularly use 
a group quota as the basis for pro- 
viding incentives for attainment of 
goals. Thus the entire sales super- 
visory staff takes an interest in the 
sales performance of each of the 
other segments of our sales opera- 
tion. a 





NIAA NEWS... 
begins on p. 85 
SALES EXEC. SAYS .. 


Advertising and 
sales forces must 
work together 





= Advertising can be a great aid 
to salesmen—and salesmen can be 
a great aid to advertising, accord- 
ing to Roger W. Gerling, sales di- 
rector of Spector—Mid-States, Chi- 
cago--based motor carrier. 

Explaining the trucking com- 
pany’s advertising-sales set-up to 
the Rockford, Ill, NIAA chapter, 
Mr. Gerling said, “Our agency ac- 
count man works as part of our 
executive staff, and I participate 
with him in developing our adver- 
tising program. 

“When the program is created in 
this manner,” he said, “it is much 
easier to keep the company’s sales 
force advised of the who, what, 


where, why and when of its ad- 
vertising approach. And by frequent 
contact with the sales department 
and periodic contact with its cus- 
tomers, the advertising agency is 
kept ‘customer-oriented.’ ” 

Mr. Gerling explained that the 
agency account executive sits in on 
regular weekly meetings with top 
sales personnel at Spector-Mid- 
States. From such meetings, the mo- 
tor carrier’s sales and advertising 
approaches are kept in agreement. 

The task advertising is expected 
to accomplish is determined by the 
joint thinking and creativeness of 
both the advertising and sales peo- 
ple, he pointed out. 


Philadelphia chapter to 
sponsor foreign student 


® The Philadelphia chapter has 
voted to sponsor the visit of a 
young foreign student to this coun- 
try. The student, to be selected for 
his interest in advertising and the 
graphic arts, will live and work in 

Continued on page 164 





Home 
Appliance 
ullder 





AIM (Official Emblem— 
Institute of Appliance Manufacturers) 


at the 
decision “core" of 
home appliance* 
manufacturing 


Foremen 
Inspectors 
Production Workers 
Clerks or Office Workers 


XK Refrigerators, air conditioners, 
laundry and cooking equipment, 
heaters, furnaces, traffic appliances, etc. 


Since 1936—Official publication of the 
Institute of Appliance Manufacturers, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, D.C. 


NO REPS—Write or phone 
ADams 2-8823 collect. 
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MARKET RESEARCH MANAGEMENT 5 


(Manufacturers and Agencies) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


(Manufacturers) 


if 


A fae ee em ee ee me tet a 


TOP MANAGEMENT 


(Manufacturers and Agencies) 


THERE’S ONLY ONE SINGLE SOURCE FOR ALL 
THIS KEY MARKET AND MEDIA INFORMATION 
. .. Thorough summaries of the basic factors which 
characterize the 73 major industrial and trade markets 
which blanket U. S. industry make up the editorial 
meat of Industrial Marketing’s Market Data Book. 
Here is the starting point for big-league budget 
makers who are contemplating entrance into new 
markets—or revising the approach to old ones. And 
there is no other single and authoritative source for 
all this needed data. 


That’s why men with key responsibilities for market- 
ing plans and decisions throughout the advertising- 
marketing world have come to depend on The Market 
Data Book—to turn to it first and most often for the 
information they need—to keep it close at hand for 
frequent reference and rechecking. Such men don’t 
have time to chase down the facts through a dozen 
different channels; they want those facts now, and 
they’ve learned from experience that The Market 
Data Book is both comprehensive and authoritative. 


COMPLETELY REORGANIZED THIS YEAR . , 
with up-to-date data organized to coincide largely 


with U. S. government’s standard industrial classifi- 
cations, improved and expanded, to show (for each 
market) Basic Statistics—Current Trends—What and 
How the Industry Buys—Sources of Additional Data 
—tTrade Association Listings—Capsulized Basic Facts 
About More Than 2500 Business Papers. More than 
15,000 copies of this edition of The Market Data Book 
will be placed in the “buying hands” among the busiest 
and most important industrial advertisers and agencies 
in the country. They’ll be in constant use in developing 
plans — and choosing media — for 1958-59 schedules. 


The MARKET DATA BOOK has become a “must” 
for more than 200 trade and industrial media, which 
have found that it offers the maximum exposure to 
top advertisers under the most favorable conditions 
for fruitful consideration. “Tell-All” space will put 
your values in marketing power and services in the 
right place at the right time — will help provide the 
right answer to that 7th important question which 
every budget maker must ask. These men want and 
need the facts about your medium’s market coverage 
—reader acceptance— market information —supple- 
mentary services which you can supply here. 


to be issued JUNE 25...ad closing date MAY 10 
industrial Marketing’s MARKET DATA & DIRECTORY ISSUE 
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FOR THE ANSWERS 
TO THESE SEVEN 
DECISIVE QUESTIONS 


THE “BUYING HANDS” 
WHICH PLAN CAMPAIGNS — 
AND SET SCHEDULES — 

C TURN THESE PAGES 








“TELL-ALL” SPACE LIKE THIS (shown, the 
first page of a fact-filled insert) helps schedule- 
makers answer the all important Question 7 
— which media to select — by dramatically 
presenting media values. More than 200 busi- 
ness paper publishers used such space in the 
1958 edition, to strike hard for new or bigger 
schedules. 
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Our editorial pages give the up-to-date infor- 


and trade markets which blanket U. S. industry. 


What current trends and de- 
velopments in the industry 
are noteworthy? 


What are the basic statistics 
—plants, location, sales, em- 
ployment, etc.? 


What does the industry buy 
— what products and serv- 
ices and how much? 


How does the industry buy 
—buying standards, and ex- 
ecutives who specify? 


What sources are available 
for further detailed market 
information on specific 
products? 


What publications serve the 
market — basic facts about 
them? 


What publications are best 
qualified for schedule 
considerations? 
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Charts and tables highlight the key data. This 
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Crickin’ 
round 


with 


KLEEN*STIK | 


a 

¥ AREMONT 
MUFFLERS 
arnt 


IDEA NO. 130 


“Un-Muffled” Muffler Sign 


MAREMONT AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS, INC., Chicago, make 
mufflers— but they certainly don’t 
“‘muffie” their dealer identification 
sign! It’s brilliantly silk-screened in 
black, yellow, and fluorescent red on 
weatherproof VINYL-STIK. This 
— outdoor material resists 
water, heat, abrasion — practically 
everything—and it’s backed with 
*specially strong KLEEN-STIK ad- 
hesive for easy peel-and-press post- 
ing. Fine design and production are 
the work of BOB WOLFSON, 


FELICELLI, Adv. Prod. M 


DECAL, Chicago. 


Outstanding 


P.O.P. ideas 


Featuring the World’s Most 


Versatile Self-Sticking Adhesive! 


{i AS a€, Y, 


j a aN 


ba 


IDEA NO. 131 


How to Make a Kid Happy 


In Canada, it’s simple! Just buy 
him (or her) a Roy Rogers or 
Mickey Mouse Guitar, made by 
RELIABLE TOY CoO., LTD., of 
Toronto. They add sales appeal 
backed by famous names. And they 
also add these colorful die-cut deco- 
rations — backed by famous 
KLEEN-STIK to stick tight on the 
front surface. These were letter- 
ress printed on gold “‘Mirro-Brite”’ 
Meta ic Acetate and Kromekote 
Kleen-Stik, respectively, under the 
rsonal supervision of Ad Mer. 
OUG PATTEN and WILBERT 
JOYCE, Prod. Mgr. of DAN- 
FORTH PRESS, Toronto. 


Got your copy of “101 Stik- 
Triks with Kleen-Stik” yet? 
Write for this terrific free 
booklet today . . .then have 
your regular printer, lithog- 
rapher, or silk screen printer 
produce a Kleen-Stik “‘*mas- 
terpiece”’ for you. 


Maremont’s Ad Megr., iate 
., an 
YALE SIEGEL of MIDWEST 


SS" S“M S-H S- SH S- S- S"% S"M S" S"M SS“ S"M S“ S-» 


KLEEN-STIK Products, Inc. 


dvertis 
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Advertiser changes. . 


M. M. Morris . . from insulation sales 
manager to general line merchandising 
manager, Celotex Corp., Chicago building 
materials manufacturer. 


Marshall 


Pierre F. Marshall . . from account execu- 
tive, Edward H. Weiss & Co., Chicago, to 
advertising and sales promotion manager, 
Bell & Howell, Chicago. 


K. H. MacWaitt . . from sales staff member 
to piping sales manager, M. W. Kellogg 
Co., New York. 


Burton Schellenbach . . from marketing 
director and plans board chairman, Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Cleveland, to vice-presi- 
dent-sales, H. K. Porter Co., New York. 


Boyd P. Doty. Jr. . . from assistant sales 
manager, Detroit district, to Cleveland dis- 
trict sales manager, United States Steel 
Corp., Cleveland. 


Luther S. Smith . . presidential assistant of 
Temco Aircraft Corp., Dallas, Tex., takes 
on added duty as public relations director. 
Sydney H. Carter, former pr director, be- 
comes sales advertising and promotion 
director. 


Raymond W. Barry . . from Washington 
branch manager to director of federal gov- 
ernment activity, Burroughs Corp., Detroit. 
He is responsible for marketing of all 
products, exclusive of military, made by 
Burroughs and ElectroData divisions of the 
corporation. 


Edward B. Rubin 
planning vice-president, Spiegel, Inc., to 
marketing vice-president, Royal Mfg. Co., 
New York maker of office and institutional 


- » from marketing and 


furniture. 


Jay G. Oecesterle . . named sales promotion 
manager, Titeflex, Springfield, Mass., flex- 
ible hose maker. 


Paul S. Castner . . from assistant sales 
manager to sales manager, Allis-Chalmers 
Mig. Co., Pittsburgh. He succeeds R. W. 
Beard, who becomes industrial and com- 
munity relations manager. 


Frank Ladwig .. from market development 


department, ElectroData divisions of the 
Burroughs Corp., to sales manager, Data- 
matic division of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


james S. Brown . . from administrative as- 
sistant, Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
to manager, audio-visual equipment sales, 
Graflex, Rochester, N.Y. Graflex now will 
handle sales for SVE. 


Robert E. Carroll, Jr. . . from marketing de- 
partment, Stanley Works, to advertising 
and public relations director, E. Ingraham 
Co., Bristol, Conn., watch and clock manu- 
facturer. 


Walter R. Whittle . . from vice-president 
and sales director, Jaquet, Inc., to adver- 
tising and marketing director, Cullman 
Wheel Co., Chicago, maker of power 
transmission equipment. 


N. S. Bassett . . promoted to sales man- 
ager, Davies Laboratories Div., Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Beltsville, 
Md., manufacturer of tape recording equip- 
ment. 


Van Hartman .. training director, David- 
son Corp., Brooklyn, maker of offset ma- 
chines and supplies, takes on added 
duties as advertising and sales promotion 
manager. 


Theodore S. Lawton .. from assistant 
sales director, to director of the new Mar- 
ket Development Department of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s Plastics Div., Springfield, 
Mass. Ralph F. Hansen, formerly manager 
of market development, is new assistant 
market development director; Luigi A. 
Contini, formerly assistant manager of 
market development, is new creative de- 
sign manager; Margaret L. Reid, formerly 
a market analyst, is new market research 
manager; and Thomas A, DeMarco, indus- 
trial applications manager, assumes new 
responsibility for building applications. Ed- 
mund D,. Kennedy remains as advertising 
and sales promotion manager, and Joshua 
S. Miller continues as automotive sales de- 
velopment manager. 


Arthur D. Marks . . from foreign division 
manager to sales director, Hercules Motors 
Corp., Canton, O., manufacturer of gaso- 
line and diesel engines. 


Charles H. Hodges, Jr. . . will relinquish 
his duties as president of Detroit Controls 
Div., American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp., to direct a special growth and 
development study in the controls and in- 
strumentation field for the parent corpora- 
tion. William A. Haist, Jr., formerly vice- 
president of the division, has been named 
president. 


Robert L. Williams . . from assistant ad- 





vertising manager of industrial products 
division to advertising manager, Gardner- 
Denver Co., Quincy, Ill., manufacturer of 
compressors, air tools, rock drills, and 
pumps. 


Kenneth S,. Holtman .. named general 
manager of domestic and foreign sales, 
Papec Machine Co., Shortsville, N. Y., 
farm equipment manufacturer. 


Frank E. Pringle . . from assistant general 
sales manager to sales manager, Howe 
Scale Co., Rutland, Vt. 


John Pincetich . . from public relations 
manager in Hawaii to public relations di- 
rector, Matson Navigation Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 


J. D. Hershey . . named public relations 
director, Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, O. 
He succeeds Ray L. Wetzel who retired. 


J. Gardner Brooks . . from assistant Chi- 
cago sales manager to Indianapolis sales 
manager of United States Steel Corp. He 
succeeds Gladstone C. Hill, who has been 
named St. Paul, Minn., sales manager. 
Jack R. Scott is new assistant sales man- 
ager in Chicago, 


Ogden C. White . . from vice-president, 
George Fry Associates to marketing vice- 
president, Ditto, Inc. Chicago maker of 
duplicating machines and supplies and 
business systems. 





Des Jardins 


Paul Des Jardins . . from petroleum and 
chemical sales department manager to 
manager of new product and marketing 
planning department, Worthington Corp., 
Harrison, N.J. 


Richard J. Mills . . from eastern regional 
manager, to general sales manager, Amer- 
ican Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


James E. Kurtz . . from advertising man- 
ager, Insulation Manufacturers Corp., to 
advertising manager, Pacific Flush-Tank 
Co., Chicago. 


Agency changes. . 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap . . Milwau- 
kee, named to handle industrial and agri- 
cultural advertising for six major op- 
erating divisions of International Minerals 


& Chemical Corp., Chicago. The divisions 
and their previous agencies are Phosphate 
Minerals, Industrial Minerals and Potash- 
Industrial, all previously handled by C. 
Franklin Brown, Chicago; Potash-Agricul- 
tural, formerly handled by Aubrey, Finlay, 
Marley & Hodgson, Chicago; Plant Food, 
formerly by Western Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, and Phosphate Chemicals, the 
only division which Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap formerly handled. 


Stewart S. Maxwell . . named creative su- 
pervisor, Farson, Huff & Northlich, Cin- 
cinnati. In addition, he will continue to 
serve in his former capacity as account 
executive. 


Soltys Associates . . a new marketing 
and management service has been formed 
in Los Angeles with Gene Soltys, aircraft 
and electronic research and application 
engineer, as the principal. The company 
will specialize in assisting the small man- 
ufacturer in the aircraft, missile, electronic 
and instrumentation fields. 


Industrial Public Relations, Lid. . . New 
York, appointed to handle publicity for 
Bakelito Co., division of Union Carbide 
Corp., New York, 


David Youner . . from assistant adver- 
tising monager, Journal of Chemical Edu- 
cation, io account executive, Heritage Ad- 
vertising Agency, Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. 
Youner will be located in the agency's 
New York office. 


Raymond P. Wiggers . . from account ex- 
ecutive, Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Chicago, 
to director of the Industrial Division, E. H. 
Brown Advertising Agency, Chicago. E. 
H. Brown has added Anocut Engineering 
Co. and Chicago Pump Co., both of Chi- 
cago, as clients. 


H. George Bloch . . St. Louis, named agen- 
cy for St. Louis Car Co., St. Louis. 


Bruce K. Stabelfeldt . . from account man- 
ager on the client contact staff to vice- 
president, director of merchandising, 
Waldie & Briggs, Chicago. Robert J. Chris- 
topher was also elected a vice-president. 
Mr. Christopher is an account group super- 
visor. 


Bond & Starr . . Pittsburgh, named to han- 
dle advertising and public relations for 
Arcweld Mfg. Co., Grove City Pa., manu- 
facturer of materials testing equipment for 
the aircraft, steel and electronics industry. 


Barber & Kaer . . Jenkintown, Pa., has 
changed its name to William J. Barber 
Associates. Coincident with the name 
change, the agency has moved to new 
and larger quarters at 512 West Avenue. 
Continued on page 160 
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Sells 


MINING 








































Pete Jasik of Coal Mining 
unquestionably knows more 
coal operators by their first 
names than any other trade 
paper editor. He should, for 
he’s spent the last 25 years in 
the field gathering information 
on the latest in methods, 
equipment and personnel. 

It’s not hard to understand, 
therefore, that Coal Mining 
possesses a “local color” that 
commands enthusiastic reader- 
ship. And, this same 
“local color” can mean 
the success of your ad- 
vertising program. 




























Write today for circulation 
facts and figures. 


AA-7043 <t:: Tse 
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IN-PLANT SALESMEN* 
FOR ACCURATE 


MARKET DATA 


ON THE 


DAIRY 
Industry 





Contact Olsen's In-Plant Salesmen when you 
must have accurate market data IN A 
HURRY. State and national production and 
consumption maps and statistics, authorita- 
tive predictions of trends, jobber lists and 
informative survey reports — all available 
without charge. Available too are low cost, 
up-to-date mailing lists to all fields of the 
Dairy Industry. 


*"'In-Plant Salesmen" is the tag we've placed on 
Olsen's three monthly dairy industry trade pub- 
lications: The Milk DEALER, The Milk Products 
JOURNAL and The Ice Cream REVIEW. Paid 
subscriptions bring these effective “salesmen” into 
the nation's fluid milk, milk products and frozen 
dessert plants. And they are READ by the buying 
executives of these multi-billion dollar industries. 


For more 
information, write 


THE Olsen PUBLISHING CO. 


1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
Or PHONE 
Milwauk BRoadway 1-1135 
Chicago ENterprise 4788 
New YOrk ...cccccccecesecsserscersseeeskNterprise 6435 
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Agency changes. . 


| continued from p. 159 


The agency also announces a working 


affiliation with an overseas advertising 
agency, Portland Advertising Service, Ltd., 
Manchester, England. 


Keyler Tyson 

Fay Keyler . . from president to chairman 
of the board, O. S. Tyson & Co., New 
York. Irwin W. Tyson, formerly executive 
in charge of agency de- 
velopment, was elected president and 
Richard V. Morrison was named execu- 
vice-president. Mr. Morrison was 
formerly in charge of client services and 


vice-president 


tive 
supervisor of all account groups. 
Carleton Jones . . from public relations 
manager, Canton, O. plant of Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co., to account executive in the 


Public Relations Division, VanSant, Dug- 
dale & Co., Baltimore. 


| Keyes, Martin & Co. . . Springfield, N. J., 
| named by Ramapo Instrument Co., Bloom- 


| ingdale, N. J., to handle advertising and 


| 


public relations on the company’s flow 


transducers. 


Jack N. Baen .. from marketing research 


| manager, Permacel-LePages, a subsidiary 


of Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick N_J., 


| to research director, Gray & Rogers, Phila- 
| delphia. 


Industrial Marketing Service . . Dearborn, 


| M. E. Thompson . 


Mich., named agency for Godin Tool & Die 
Co., Detroit 
appliance and industriai dies. 


manufacturer of automotive, 


- from account executive, 


| Wm. Esty & Co., New York, to account 
| executive, Public Relations Division, Haz- 


| Ken Shore . . 


ard Advertising Co., New York. 


from copywriter, Leo Burnett 
Co., Chicago, to copy staff, Torkel Gundel 


& Associates, Chicago. 


Sidney Clayton & Associates . 
| named to handle advertising for 


- Chicago, 
Metal 
Coating Corp. and its division, Well-Made 


Tanks, both of Chicago. Metal Coating 


| Corp. performs job galvanizing and Well- 
| Made Tanks manufactures pneumatic 


tanks for water systems. Previous agency 


| was E. J. Ade & Co., New York. 


Noyes & Co. . . Providence, R. I., named 
agency for Cambridge Corp., Lowell, 
Mass., subsidiary of Carrier Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N.Y, Cambridge Corp. manufactures 
cryogenic equipment for special handling 
of liquid oxygen and other gases. 


Richar J. Sutter . . account supervisor, Ben- 
ton & Bowles, New York, elected a vice- 
president. 


Kniep Associates . . Dover, N. J., named 
agency for Gordos Corp., Bloomfield, N. J., 
manufacturer of rectifier tubes and mer- 
cury switches and relays. Another new 
Kniep account is Uniflow Valve Corp., 
Cranford, N.J., manufacturer of air oper- 
ated control valves for the food, paper, 
water treating and chemical industries. 


William C. Pank . . from Calkins & Holden, 
New York, to vice-president and account 
supervisor, Reach, McClinton & Co., New 
York. 


MacWhyte Co. .. Kenosha, Wis., manufac- 
turer of wire rope, slings and cable as- 
semblies, from Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Chicago, to Hoffman & York, Milwaukee. 


Robert C. Lamb . . named a vice-president, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York. Mr. Lamb, an account supervisor, is 
located in BBDO’s Minneapolis office. 


Ruder & Finn International . . a subsidiary 
of Ruder & Finn, Inc., New York public 
relations firm, named to handle world 
wide publicity and public relations for In- 
ternational General Electric, GE’s export 
division. 


Mann-Ellis . . New York, named to handle 
advertising for Georg von Opel Corp., 
New York, United States distributor for the 
West German companies of Dynamit AG 
and Eberhard Bauer GMBH. Dynamit man- 
ufactures plastic laminates and plastic 
floor covering. Eberhard Bauer manufac- 
tures drum and gear motors. 


O’Brien Advertising Ltd. . . Vancouver, 
British Columbia, has opened three new 
offices—in Montreal, Winnipeg and Sas- 
katoon. 


Charles D. Matthews . . 
manager, department of manufacture and 
industrial development, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, to Bozell & Jacobs, 
New York, where he will handle public 
relations in the nuclear energy field. 


from assistant 


R. Channing Barlow . . account executive 
and account group head, Marschalk & 
Pratt Division of McCann-Erickson, New 
York, has been named a vice-president. 
Also named vice-presidents are Charles 





Mittelstadt and Edward Whitehead, both 
account executives. 


Edward F. Baltz . . from pariner, Mottl & 
Siteman, Los Angeles, to marketing direc- 
tor and account supervisor, Compton Ad- 
vertising, Los Angeles. 


Len Woolf Co. . . Los Angeles, has been 
named to conduct a regional dealer co-op 
program in the western states for Stran- 
Steel Division of National Steel Corp., 
Detriot, manufacturer of industrial steel 
buildings. Campbell-Ewald Co. is Stran- 
Steel's national agency. 


Wehner Advertising Agency . . Newark, 
N.J., named agency for Highside Chemi- 
cals, Clifton, N. J., manufacturer of pro- 
prietary chemical preparations for indus- 
trial use. 


Black & Musen . . Springfield, Mass., ap- 
pointed to handle advertising for Duc-Pac 
Corp., East Longmeadow, Mass. 


Charles Cary . . named to the copy-contact 
staff, Connor Associates, Aurora, Ill. He 
previously served in a similar capacity 
with Buchen Co., Chicago. 


Gene McMasters . . from vice-president, 
Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone, New York, to 
vice-president and account supervisor, 
Warwick & Legler, New York. 


Wolaver & Baldwin .. Cleveland, is the 
name of a new agency to be formed 
March 1 through a merger of two existing 
agencies, David G. Wolaver and Baldwin 
& Walker. David G. Wolaver will be pres- 
ident and treasurer and Duff H, Baldwin 
will serve as vice-president and secretary. 
Headquarters for the new agency will be 
at 1220 Huron Rd. 


Weber Marking Systems . . a division of 
Weber Addressing Machine Co., Mount 
Prospect, Ill., from Stoetzel & Associates, 
Chicago, to Waldie & Briggs, Chicago. 


Kniep Associates . . Dover, N. J., named to 
handle advertising for Engler Instrument 
Co., Jersey’ City, N. J., manufacturer of 
automatic counters and meters for indus- 
trial machinery. Kniep was also named 
agency for La Favorite Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Hawthorne, N. J., manufacturer of rubber 
industrial linings and molded rubber prod- 
ucts. 


Robert E. Cooper . . from account execu- 
tive, Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
San Francisco, to account managér, Boland 
Associates, San Francisco. 


E. H, Brown Advertising Agency . . Chi- 
cago, appointed to handle advertising for 


Precision Scientific Co., E-Z Packaging Co. 
and Scam Instrument Corp., all of Chicago. 


Robert V. Hudson . . from editorial staff, 
Home Furnishings Daily, a Fairchild publi- 
cation, to service executive, Public Rela- 
tions Board, Chicago. 


” Keyes, Martin & Co. . . Springfield, N. J., 


named agency for Ions Exchange & Chem- 
ical Corp., New York, manufacturer of in- 
dustrial chemicals. Keyes, Martin has also 
been named to handle advertising for Bel- 
Ray Co., Madison, N.J., on the company’s 
line of special lubricants. 


Biack & Musen . . Springfield, Mass., 
named agency for Scientific Industries, 
Springfield, Mass., manufacturer of labora- 
tory equipment. 


Gordon & Hempstead . . Chicago, named 
agency for Dunbar Kapple, Inc., Batavia 
and Geneva, Ill., a subsidiary of General 
American Industries. Dunbar Kapple man- 
ufactures agricultural and industrial equip- 
ment and aircraft components. 


Frank Miller . . from associate creative di- 
rector, McCann-Erickson, Chicago, to copy 
supervisor, Knox Reeves Advertising, Min- 
neapolis. 


Industrial Public Relations . . New York, 
named to handle publicity for Bakelite 
Co., New York, division of Union Carbide 
Corp. 


Clifford Fulton . . from account executive, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York, to account executive, G. M. Basford 
Co., New York. 


Robert Ingalls . . from copywriter to copy 
director, Waldie & Briggs, Chicago. 


Glenn H. Cox .. account executive and 
secretary, Eldridge, Inc., Trenton, N. J., 
named a vice-president. 


Ed Spitzer . . account executive, Kudner 
Agency, New York, named director of the 
company’s new merchandising and sales 
promotion department. 


T..C, Gleysteen . . from account supervisor, 
Young & Rubicam, New York, to account 
Continued on page 162 








SELL 
your products 
into 100,000,000 
Appliances in 
1958 


For example, this year there will be manu- 
factured: 


®@ 10,600,000 radios 

® 7,500,000 TV sets (color & black/ 
white) 

@ 4,600,000 home laundry appliances 
6,300,000 refrigerators, freezers, 
air conditioners 
1,800,000 water heaters, dishwash- 
ers, disposers 
1,400,000 ranges and ovens 
- » - and 70 million others (fry pans, 
blenders, fans, etc.) 


1,200,000,000 Radios, TV sets, Hi Fi 
sets and other Appliances will be sold 
during the next decade. 


Your ad in APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 
completely covers this huge market . 

17,500 key men in appliance, radio, TV and 
Hi Fi manufacturing management, design, 
engineering, purchasing, production and 
sales. 

Your selling message reaches them all. It 
goes where the big volume business is . . . 
where the profits are. Write or phone 
today. 


APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 


201 N. Wells Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Telephone State 2-4121 GD 


Edited Exclusively , 
The Appliance Manufacturing | 
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eve RF Re AnmYyY 
Creative Printed Specialties 


357-K Cortlandt St., pie 3, N. J. 
PLymouth 9- 5500. . . Ext. 


On the mark, set and gone.. 

to new heights! LAW AND ORDER 
is now FIRST in advertising 
‘dollars, FIRST in executive 
circulation; FIRST in editorial, 
FIRST in the hearts 0 f its readers. 


Now, more than ever before, you 
stand to benefit by foe ae 
your products and services in 
LAW AND ORDER because it is 
ighes' in reader respeaeme 


yet coupon cards and. every-issue- 
a-special-issue policy 


LAW ano » ORDER 


72 WEST 45th ST. N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
MUcray Hill:-24 
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Agency changes. . 


continued from p. 161 


supervisor, Compton Advertising, New 


York. 


Richard Th & Bushman. . Phila- 
delphia, named to handle advertising of 
J. Bishop & Co. Platinum Works, Malvern, 
Pa., for the company's Tube Div., Precious 
Metal Chemicals Div. and Precious Metals 
Mechanical Div. 





John Nazzaro . . from associate copy chief 
to copy chief, James Thomas Chirurg Co., 
Boston. 


Jim Shean . . head of the Industrial Divi- 
sion, Brudno & Bailey, Westfield, N. J., has 
been appointed a vice-president. 


T. Jack Henry . . from vice-president and 
director of client service, McCann-Erickson, 
Detroit, to manager of the Detroit office. 
He succeeds Paul Foley. Mr. Foley was re- 
cently promoted to senior vice-president 
end appointed to the board of directors; 
he will divide his time between the Detroit 
office and McCamnn-Erickson’s New York 


headquarters. 


John Coulson . . manager, research depart- 
ment, Leo Burnett Co., New York, has 


been appointed a_ vice-president. Also_ 


named to a vice-presidency was Guy 
Saffold, account supervisor. 


Marshall-Farley Associates . . is the name 
of a new New York public relations and 
marketing organization formed by David 
King Marshall and John Farley. Mr. Mar- 
shall has performed direct majl.and public 
relations services for clients for ‘a number 
of years in addition to conducting hig own 
printing and engraving businesses. He 
will continue with these activities. Mr. 
Farley was previously associated with 
Conant & Co.,.New York public relations 
agency. 

Matthew S. McCauley business re- 
search director, Organic Chemicals Div., 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, named 
marketing research director of that divi- 
sion. 


Media changes .. 


Texas Contractor . . Dallas weekly, has 
moved to: its new headquarters building at 


1400 S. Good-Latimer Expressway. 


Hayden Publishing Co. . . has consolidated 
its New York operations at 830 Third Ave. 


Bruce McGregor . . 
ager, Michigan-Indiana district, to adver- 


from advertising man- 


tising manager of the central district 
(Ohio, western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and eastern Michigan) of American 
Lumberman, Chicago. 


Robert B. Logan . . from sales manager, 
Bechik Products, St. Paul supplier to bed- 
ding and furniture manufacturers, to pub- 
lisher, Western Upholstery, Los Angeles. 


Robert A. Potts . . vice-president and as- 
sistant to the publisher, named a director 
of Watson Publications, Chicago. 


George A. Whiitington . . from account 
executive, Charles Bowes Advertising, to 
managing editor, Automotive Service Di- 
gest, Chicago. 


Tom Raser .. marketing director, Food 
Merchandisers of America, named market- 
ing counselor and eastern sales represent- 
ative, Wholesale Grocer News, Chicago. 


Clayton J. Schwartz . . appointed to Chi- 
cago sales staff of Electricity on the Farm, 
New York. 


Judd G. Rimmer . . from advertising man- 
ager, Milton-Roy Co., Philadelphia chem- 
ical pump and feed system manufacturer, 
to northern New Jersey salesman for New 
Equipment Digest, New York. 


Donald E. Murray . . named Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo territories salesman 
for Ceramic Bulletin, Columbus, O. 


Mark McDonald . . from Dun's Review & 
Modern Industry to sales representative, 
Machinery, New York. He will cover New 
York, New Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Delaware. 


Edwin F. Hoffman, Jr. . . from advertising 
director, Traffic World, to advertising di- 
rector, Glass Packer and Glass Industry, 
New York. 


E. W. Burke . . from Chicago office of 
Saturday Evening Post to Chicago sales 
staff of American Druggist, New York. 


Electronic Equipment Engineering . . pub- 
lished by Sutton Publishing Co., White 
Plains, N. Y., announces the appointments 
of Elmer Ebersol, Jr., Evrom A. Mintz and 
Arlis Napier as editor, associate editor 
and New England sales manager re- 
spectively. Mr. Ebersol was formerly 
senior associate editor of Electronic De- 
sign, and Mr. Mintz was associate editor 
of Electrical Manufacturing. 


James R. Hayden . . from president, Elec- 
tric Map Corp., to western advertising 
manager, Automotive Retailer and Marine 
Equipment Purchasing Guide, New York. 








PRODUCTS FOR YOUR 
TV AND ART DEPT. 


| Story Beard Pog (1 
“STORYBOARD” PAD q 
The pod thet has big 5 x 7 

video panels that enable 
you to make mon-sized TV 
visuals. Perforated video 
and audio segments on gray | 
background. , 








No. 720-—Pad Size 14x17” 
(50 Sheets—4 Segments on Sheet) 
No. 72 E—Pocket Size 6% x 814” 
(50 Sheets—1 Segment on Sheet) 


Write on your letterhead for 
200-page catalog of art sup- 
plies. ‘‘An Encyclopedia 
Artists Materials’’ 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO 


w Y 








HEATING, VENTILATING 
AIR CONDITIONING GUIDE 
1959 
37th Annual Edition 


new, larger format 


REACHING 22,000 


PRIME PROSPECTS FOR HEATING, 
VENTILATING, AIR-CONDITIONING 

THE HEATING, VENTILAT- 
ING, AIR CONDITIONING GUIDE 1959 
offers advertisers a new, larger 
format and the widest circulation 
among specifiers and buyers of 
equipment. 

LARGER PAGE—Takes complete 7 
x 10 page plate or publication-set 
material. 

INSERTS— Accepted at regular 
page rates. Color, bleed permitted. 
Minimum unit, 4 pages. 

CIRCULATION— reaches 22,000 de- 
cision-makers, including over 11,- 
700 members of ASHAE. 

AUTHORITATIVE— Over 10% more 
technical data in 750 fact-filled 
pages. 

Write for Specifications, Rates. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF HEATING AND 


AIR-CONDITIONING ENGINEERS 
62 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 








AGENCY COMPENSATION 


continued from p. 147 


each class and grade of work to 
compute the value of the work. 


4. The method can be used to de- 
termine the value of each area of 
work performed for a client. When 
questions arise as to what kind of 
work should be undertaken by the 
agency and whether each class of 
work is sufficiently valuable to 
warrant its continuance, the number 
of hours of each class and grade of 
work can be multiplied by the 
hourly billing rate to determine the 
value of each area of work. These 
figures will form the basis on which 
the matters can be discussed by the 
agency group and between the 
agency and client. 


A concluding word .. As long as 
advertisers resist the compensation 
of agencies in a degree commen- 
surate with the value of their serv- 
ices, they will not get the most ef- 
fective work. As long as agencies 
perform manifold functions for 
which they are inadequately paid— 
as present conditions sometimes 
bring about—they will be in trouble, 
not only financially, but also oper- 
ationally. 

It is our observation that lack of 
planning, radical misunderstanding 
of the true nature of the creative 
process and lack of an equitable 
principle for additional compensa- 
tion can adversely affect the opera- 
tion of agencies and contribute to 
the production of ineffective adver- 
tising. The hourly-rate proposal 


might seem to be complicated. This | 


| 





is not so; although it is true that | 


agencymen cannot immediately 


draw up a sheet of paper and per- | 


form the necessary 


calculations 


readily. But the procedure is not | 
difficult for a trained person; in ad- | 
dition, determination of rates usual- | 
ly is necessary only yearly and the | 
rest is routine calculation performed | 
| To Special Events inc., 222. 46th St., New York City 17 

The system does work. Already | 
large agencies and major advertis- | 


in the bookkeeping department. 


ers have found that the hourly- 
rate plan, originally instituted to 


adjust compensation equitably, has | 
its initial | 


not only accomplished 
purpose, but produced other bene- 
fits. = 





THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 194] 


Pana 1A DUST 








aaa 
to all mills annually 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570- 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








Send for Copy 
.. SHOWS 
NEW WAYS to 
Stage QUIZ 
SESSIONS FOR 


audience 
PARTICIPATION 


Mustrated folder 
shows photos of major events 
produced & staged for 


To GET a clearly defined and realistic idea of what 
can be achieved with your next special events, actual 
cost figures, etc....phone or write Edwin L. Neville, 
Vice - President, SPECIAL EVENTS INCORPORATED, 
222 East 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. MUrvay Hill 2-2363 

Tear out coupon & mail with your business letterhead 





Checked below are the special events we are 
interested in talking over with you 


(D Anniversaries 

L) Annual Conventions (_) Previews 

() Civic Celebrations (_] Product Promotions 
Dedication Ceremonies (| Sales Meetings 

() Events im the Fine Arts Stockholders Meetings 
Fashion Events Workshop Sessions 
Fund-Raising Benefits ([] Other Special Events 


4-58-1M 


() Press Conferences 


My Name 





Title 
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DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 


DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailings — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. 

Marie has been handling all mailing details for 
a wide variety of clients for more than 25 years— 


Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabesh 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


nn Liddle Ht0p tw 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5,Itt. WABASH 2-8655 





4 


“The PORTLAND DAILY JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE serves many 
people at P.G.E.,” 


says C. W. BRISSENDEN, general sales 
manager, Portland General Electric Co. 

“It provides much specific information 
used daily by such departments as sales, 
purchasing, engineering and customers’ 
accounting. 

“The Daily Journal of Commerce has an 
important place in our functions, and aids 
us in providing prompt, efficient electric 
service to our customers.” 


People who read the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce every day include: 
® General Contractors ® Manufacturers 
®@ Sub-Contractors ©@ Attorneys 
® Building Material Dealers ® Logging, Lumber Firms 
© Architects, Engineers ~ © Financial Firms 


Daily Jexseal-o&Lommerce 
711 Southwest 14th Ave 


7 


melaiielale, Oregon 
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NIAA NEWS .. 


continued from p. 155 


the Philadelphia area for 12 to 18 
months. 

The student will work with pub- 
lishers, printers and in advertising 
agencies during his visit. 


Detroit NIAA defines 
advertising responsibility 


= More than 100 Industrial Mar- 
keters of Detroit members have 
participated in a discussion aimed 
at defining and measuring adver- 
tising responsibilities at an unusual 
shirtsleeves session. 

The session started with four in- 
dividual round table meetings in the 
afternoon, followed by a dinner. 
One round table was presided over 
by R. L. Gibbs, sales manager, 
Mueller Brass Co. Other round 
table leaders were R. S. Argyle, ad- 
vertising manager, Dow Corning 
Corp.; Kenyon Lee, MacManus, 


' John & Adams; and C. Alan Hurt, 


assistant publisher, Huebner Publi- 
cations. 

Each discussed primarily the ad- 
vertising responsibilities of the type 
of individual represented by the 
round table leader, but IMD mem- 
bers in attendance at each round 
table represented a cross section of 
the membership. 

At the dinner, the four round 
table leaders reported the gist of 
the afternoon discussion at their 
sessions, after which the meeting 
was thrown open for general dis- 
cussion, with S. R. Bernstein, edi- 
torial director of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING, acting as moderator. 

There seemed to be fairly general 
agreement that sales managers, ad- 
vertising managers, agencies and 
publishers all have mutual respon- 
sibilities to each other in making 
industrial advertising most success- 
ful, and that mutual respect and 
sympathetic understanding of each 
other’s problems is a necessity. 

Although a show of hands at the 
dinner indicated the majority of ad- 
vertising departments represented 
are organized as part of their com- 
panies’ sales department, there was 
much sentiment in favor of com- 
pany organization in which sales 
and advertising functions are on the 
same level. 








37 More Money 


Will Be Spent 
For Highways 


in 1958 


Throughout 
the area of 


@ Oklahoma 
@ Missouri 
@ Arkansas 
® Tennessee 
® Mississippi 
® Louisiana 
AND ...the one Publication 


that covers most of this area 
best... is 


Construction News 


An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


Send for our honest findings. The figures are 
straight from the horse’s mouth; not guesstimates. 


























VISUAL 


DESIGN 
with an eye 
to sales! 


Bob Schwart 


e Brochures 

¢ Catalogs 

e Reports 

e Point-of-Sale 














At Your Fingertips 


MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS 
FOR BUILDING YOUR 1958 
SCHEDULES 


... see the hundreds of pages 
of data covering 69 primary 
markets — specifications, rates 
and circulations of the 2,400 
business papers serving U. S. 
and Canadian industry — and 
the factual presentations of 
200 leading publishing organi- 
zations . . . in your 


1958 INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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begins on p. 74 


EASY CREDIT 


Harris proposes 
installment plan 
space buying 


= Smaller companies would try 
adequate, national advertising cam- 
paigns if they could pay for them 
on an installment plan, according to 
Arthur L. Harris, president, Mead- 
Atlanta Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Speaking to the adcraft club of 
Detroit, Mr. Harris proposed that 
advertising agencies evolve an in- 
stallment plan whereby the small 
company could spread the cost of a 
national campaign out over one or 
more fiscal years. 

He said, “Many smaller com- 
panies might be willing to do a real 
bang-up campaign to test its effi- 
cacy if the bills did not fall due at 
once. 

“A national campaign without 
continuity is undoubtedly a waste of 
money, but continuity costs money. 
Since everything else, from foreign 
travel to babies, can be paid for on 
time, why not finance advertising 
to good credit risks. 

“The results from such national 
advertising might more than com- 
pensate for its cost.” 


Economy to nearly double by 
1975, reports ‘Business Week’ 


= The McGraw-Hill department of 
economics expects the gross nation- 
al product to reach $835 billion (in 
1957 dollars) by 1975. Last year’s 
GNP was $434.4 billion. 

This figure, as reported in Busi- 
ness Week, will mean 94 million in 
the labor force, compared to 67.9 
million in 1957; an average 3514- 
hour week as opposed to the 1957 
average of 39 hours; and an output 
per worker per hour of $5.14, com- 
pared to a 1957 average of $3.29. 

The report predicted that income 
per person will reach $2,497, com- 
pared to $1,760 per person in 1957; 
business will increase its capital 
spending from $37 billion to $70 bil- 
lion; steel production will increase 
55%; aluminum output will quad- 
ruple; and $100 billion will be in- 


vested in construction in 1975— 
compared with $47 billion spent on 
construction last year. 


Institutional field publishers 
end long fight over name 


® Conover-Mast Publications, New 
York, has changed the name of its 
magazine, “Institutional Feeding & 
Housing,” to Volume Feeding Man- 
agement. The change follows the 
settlement of a lawsuit brought 
against Conover-Mast by Domestic 
Engineering Co., Chicago. 

Domestic Engineering Co. sued 
Conover-Mast in U. S._ district 
court in 1954, charging infringe- 
ment of the title and subtitle of the 
Domestic Engineering Co. publica- 
tion, Institutions Magazine of Mass- 
Feeding, Mass-Housing. In June, 
1957, the court ruled in favor of 
Domestic Engineering Co. Con- 
over-Mast announced then that it 
would appeal the ruling. But the 
recently-announced settlement ends 
plans for appeal. 

Terms of the settlement, includ- 
ing damages for claimed loss of 
profits and advertising, have not 
been disclosed. 

In addition to the name change, 
Conover-Mast has redesigned Vol- 
ume Feeding Management and re- 
duced its trim size from 114x114” 
to 10%4x11%4”. The changes were 
made with the March issue. 


Two advertising agencies 
go international 


= Two New York advertising agen- 
cies have set up international de- 
partments. They are: MacManus, 
John & Adams, which will work 
through foreign agencies; and Mc- 
Carty Co. Advertising, which will 
place ads direct. 

The MacManus overseas unit will 
be headed by John H. Byrne, who 
was previously an assistant account 
supervisor at the agency’s Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich., headquarters of- 
fice. 

McCarty has brought in Joseph 
G. Hitrec to direct its department. 
Mr. Hitrec has had some 15 years’ 
experience in international adver- 
tising. He was creative account ex- 
ecutive with Irwin Vladimir & Co., 
from 1949 to 1955. Mr. Hitrec has 
been in Europe for the past two 
years. ® 





YOu! 


Electronics purchases by the military during 

_ 1957 should reach a whopping $3.9 billion. 

* Smaller producers of electronic specialty items 
will be in a stronger position this year for 
they will deal more and more directly with the 
prime contractor. Uncle Sam is issuing more 
direct contracts and is broadening his meet 
of suppliers in the electronics field. 


10,000 primary defense buyers and sub-con- 
tractors need the facts about the electronics, 
communications and photographic gear you 
sell. They read SIGNAL, the officia! publica- 
tion of the Armed Forces Communications And 
Electronics Association. You have 12 oppor- 
tunities a year to sell them in SIGNAL. Get 
the low page rates and the details from: 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 
Wm. C. Copp & Associates 
72 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 











Texaco chairman Long says that 60 billion 
dollars will be spent by the oil industry on 
its foreign operations during the next five 
years. This is a market worth shooting for! 


For those with special export advertising budg- 
ets, INTERNATIONAL OILMAN costs one-third less 
than the nearest competitor: 


MP Page Rate Export Export 

co ARE! (13 times) Circ, Com taat 

International Oilman .$250 7,507 $33 

World Petroleum .... 340 6,133 55 
3,405 63 
5,427 85 
4,079 105 
4,572 112 
3,741 139 


INTERNATIONAL OILMAN’S format —— oO 
with the finest advertisement visibility. ost 
r.o.p. space faces reading matter. 


Offering greatest export market penetration 
— 7,507 copies — pilus proved customer ac- 
ceptance*, INTERNATIONAL OILMAN also circu- 
lates extensively in U.S, headquarters of overseas 
operators. 

nited States & Territories ..2,909 
Other Western Hemisphere ... 3, "413 
Western Euro) 2,637 > Total 
Near & Middle East ......... 1,008 | 10,416 
Other hay m= ‘Hemispie ere .... 449 

*Verified Audit Circulation reports 93.8% of readers 
find INTERNATIONAL OILMAN useful. 


The Oil F inc., Majestic oe 
Fort Worth % 2, Texas. ia 
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The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each. Special | prices ere available upon re- 
quest for quantity orders. Please order by I g the exact amount 
in coins, stamps or checks. Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, Industrial Mar- 
keting, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, tll. On orders for eight or more re- 
prints we will be happy to bill you — small orders sent only upon receipt of 
payment. 
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R339 Markets from highways today and tomorrow — by H. Jay Bullen 
For those not now selling to the highway construction market, this 
article provides information significant in their marketing plans. 
R338 Brainstorming: valuable tool or passing fancy — by Dick Hodgson 
A detailed analysis of the value of brainstorming, including when it is 
useful, what are its limitations, how it should be used, and, most important, 
when it should not be used. 
R337 How to apply to industrial marketing — by Charles S$. Roberts 
A “massive ignorance’’ is exemplified among industrial managements of the value of 
market research, and more than that, remedies are given to correct the existing situation. 


R336 A complete guide to poms Fg mk reports — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
An analysis of the value of readership reports with a detailed 


description of the services now available to business publications. 
R334 How to write industrial les —— by H. P. Bailey 
Popular misconceptions about industrial publicity as viewed 
by an experienced publicity writer and commented upon by nine business paper editors. 
R333 Are we marketing men or 3? —— by Norton We 
Common sense guides for an industrial company to follow in making the 
‘marketing concept’’ a workable philosophy. 
R332 Marketing Quiz. . .How to evaluate your promotion program — by George Black 
Is your public relations and publicity program effective? Your answers 
in this quiz will provide a clearer picture of your promotion program. 
R331 Se you're 100. . .How to @ company's centennial 
A company’s first 100 years is important — and so is its centennial 
promotion. This is the way Mueller Co. handied it without seeming to brag. 
R330 How top executives help set industrial advertising budgets. . .Top 


Fourteen company officials explain their methodology on working 
out company advertising budgets. 
R329 Will the ‘system’ be your market of the future? — by Dr. Saxe 


“Tomorrow's markets will not be single companies or individuals, but 
complex industrial systems,’’ according to this provocative look into the 
future of marketing. 

R326 Pg wrong with the ‘new’ agency selection system? — by 


Agencyman ; 
According to this leading agency man, agencies do NOT like the 
“new” formula and questionnaire system for selecting new advertising 
agencies. Why? — because it opens the door for the ‘‘dog and pony 
show” type of agency pitch — exactly what it was intended to eliminate. 
R324 How te ‘automate’ your program — by George W. 


Here’s the easy way to handle publicity: Just write the release, and let 


your secretary do the rest. 

enna Cen oe conan ge ~~. Sey Goantes WS. Meee 

An agencyman analyzes the mainstay of industrial marketing —- business 

publication advertising, with exact details on media selection, use of 

color, bleed, layout and many other vital elements necéssary to this 

form of advertising. 

R313 capital expenditures go, so goes prosperity —— by Dexter N. Keezer & Margaret 
Matulis 


R323 


Two economics experts offer an effective forecasting yardstick and why it works. 
R310 How to read a media preference study — by Howard 
To find out whether a business publication is as good as its “readership surveys’’ 
show, just ask yourself these 22 questions. 
R307 Do inserts attract more interest than other ads? — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
New evidence shows that inserts do outrank spreads in readership — but — 
there are inserts —— and there are inserts. 
R304 How to advertise a — by Russell M. Sanderson 
Don’t wait until your company needs capital to start advertising the name 
of the company. Here are some ideas for making your company well-known, now. 
R301 Berns with 
A report on two Fensholt Advertising Agency brainstorming sessions, 
including ideas on how to get more and better case histories, and how 
agencies can boost their idea output. 
R300 Stuck for ideas? Then brains: 
The newest technique for creating ideas is brainstorming. It can produce 
sound business ideas if used properly. Article includes 25 tips for effective 
brainstorming. 


The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: 


R284 Trade show exhibits 
A collection of six articles covering many important features of trade 
show exhibiting, e.g., how small company can compete at trade show and 
how to make a successful exhibit 

R241 Portfolio of award-winning industrial advertising campeigns 
Collection of award-winning industrial ads and the stories behind them 

R203 A guide to better 
Group of 12 articles written the Industrial Publicity Assn. of New 
York, exclusively for Industrial Marketing, on how to produce better 
industrial publicity 
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DUTKA CHARGES .. 





Market research 
needs statistical 
quality control 


= Solonion Dutka, president of 
Audits & Surveys Co., New York, 
has called for more rigid application 
of statistical quality control proce- 
dures to market research field 
work. 

Mr. Dutka told the Philadelphia 
chapter of the American Marketing 
Association that failure to do so can 
be—and has been—very costly. 

He explained that quality control 
methods, extensively used in pro- 
duction, can be applied at various 
stages of market research. “A great 
deal of progress has already been 
made in the design of sample sur- 
veys to provide ‘information’ in the 
mathematical sense—within speci- 
fied measures of reliability,” he 
said. 

According to Mr. Dutka, the em- 
phasis for quality control in large 
scale sample surveys is on the prob- 
lem of response. He said there are 
innumerable examples in which 
the response error completely 
eclipses the sampling error. 

Mr. Dutka then cited the follow- 
ing steps to rectify this: 


1. The education of all field person- 
nel as to the need for quality con- 
trolled field work. 


2. The establishment of a formal 
statistical quality control operation 
for all field work with the full 
knowledge and cooperation of the 
interviewing staff. 


3. A continued program of quality 
control checks and the re-training 
or replacement of field personnel 
wherever necessary. 


4. Continuing periodic summaries 
of .the results of these quality con- 
trol checks to the individual inter- 
viewer. Ld 
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marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing page 168, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


401/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Directory lists ceramic 
manufacturers 

Products and services, plant location, 
personnel and titles of executives are 
listed in this directory which contains 
approximately 400 national and _ interna- 
tional ceramic companies. 

Released by the American Ceramic So- 
ciety, the directory lists all member com- 
panies, throughout the world, and in- 
cludes. a detailed description of each 
plant’s operations. 


402/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Zinc production and use data 
contained in industry review 

Industrial usage of -zinc, mine produc- 
tion, import statistics and an industry- 
wide research program-are some of the 
details included in this 16-page booklet 
just released by the American Zinc In- 
stitute. 

Stocks on hand, as well as a produc- 
tion and consumption summary for 1957, 
are also contained in the report. 


403/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Packaging hints offered for 
selection and specification 

Detailed steps in specifying a new cor- 
rugated box or redesigning present con- 
tainers are contained in this 36-page 
pocket-size booklet. 

Number seven in a series prepared by 
Hinde & Dauch, this booklet also contains 
information on shipping rules, product ex- 
amination and sales procedures. Box styles 
and packing devices are also illustrated. 


404/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Electronics market scrutinized 
in market-media file 
This 12-page report, in file-folder format, 
Continued on page 168 
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“This is mothing compared to the way MPA* 





covers buyers in the Heart of Industrial America” 


*Midwest Purchasing Agent 
See SRDS Class. 70A or write: 
639 Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 














reproduction 


have long been famous for the finest color plates. 
We put the same careful craftsmanship into every zinc 
and halftene that we put into our color plates. For the 


finest possible halftones, zincs and combinations call us. 


COLLINS, MILLER & HUTCHINGS, inc. 


America’s Finest Photoengraving Plant 


333 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 
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This is STEEL AGE office furniture 
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Result: over 300 sales leads! 


J. J. Windahl, advertising manager of Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp., 
Corry, Pa., is enthusiastic about results secured from the company’s 
Nation’s Business advertising. In an unsolicited letter he stated: 
“It would interest you to know that the inquiries we received 
as a result of our ad in your magazine came in greater number 
than the inquiries received from another book with a larger 
circulation than yours. The full-color ad in Nation’s Business 
pulled over 300 sales leads; in the other magazine the same ad 
produced considerably fewer. 

“We chose Nation’s Business because we felt that our media 
approach specifically needed the type and size circulation your 
publication delivers.” 

Sales leads and sales both result when you advertise to ownership- 
motivated businessmen in Nation’s Business. They are the men who make 
more buying decisions. 

Of the 780,000 Nation’s Business subscribers, 550,000 are the men 
who actvally own American business—presidents, owners, partners in 
every type of business and industry, nationwide. Nation’s Business adver- 
tising linage climbed 17% in 1957 because 


780,000 PAID CIRCULATION to 700,000 ownership-motivated business ex- 
ecutives who have personal subscriptions and 80,000 business-members 
of the National Chamber of Commerce. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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continued from p. 167 


contains a description of the over-all elec- 
tronics market and its trends, plus an 
analysis of the four segments which com- 
prise the total market. 

Prepared by Electronics, the report also 
cites the sales potentials for 16 important 
products sold to the industry and corre- 
lates this information with sales po- 
tentials for another 1,984 products. In- 
cluded also is a graphic presentation 
showing how a typical electronics com- 
ponent is marketed. 


405)/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Domestic business trends 
seen tied to ‘aeronautics’ 

Tool engineering is described as one 
of the most important factors influencing 
continued and profitable progress in do- 
mestic accomplishments in the general 
fielcl of mass production. 

In this Harvard Business Review re- 
print, “Tooling Up For the Aeronautic 
Age," economist Dr. Eliot Janeway de- 
scribes how “aeronautics” has become the 
key to the over-all U. S. business trend. 
Tool engineering is emphasized as sig- 
nificant te future progress in “aeronau- 
tics,” 


4016/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Chemical engineers surveyed 
on automation trends 
Chemical engineers and other process 
men were asked what they plan to do 
or are now doing to increase production 
during the next four to five years, without 
the aid of a greatly increased labor force. 
Survey results .are contained in this 
six-page report released by the Catalog 
Division of Reinhold Publishing Corp. Re- 
plies are broken down by industry and 
personnel function within the industry. 


407/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Transportation market reviewed 
in eight-page folder 

Freight and passenger transportation 
statistics are cited for air, water and 
motor carriers, as well as railroads and oil’ 
pipe lines, in this market analysis, 

Released by Nation’s Business, . this 
folder is number 13 in the “Advertising 
Workshop” series and it contains illustra- 
tions of successful ads used by transpor- 
tation and automotive advertisers. 


408/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Massachusetts as a market 
described in monographs 
Population, economic base, transporta- 
tion, industrial development, etc., for 351 











cities and towns and nine standard metro- 
politan areas, is available in individual 
monographs which contain detailed sta- 
tistics and an analysis prepared by the 
Massachusetts Department of Commerce 
Research Division. 

The monographs are intended for use 
as reference sources, by industrial firms 
and marketing organizations. 


409/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industrial use of wax 
reported in survey 

Results of 3,173 questionnaires, sent to 
purchasing -agents in every one of the 
“basic” manufacturing industries, are con- 
tained in this 64-page summary entitled 
"Use of Waxed Materials in Packaging.” 

Addressed to manufacturing firms on 
the circulation list of Packaging Parade, 
the survey includes an industry-by-indus- 
try breakdown of use and consumption 
data for wax and indicates trends in the 
use of wax substitutes. 


410/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Food service industry 
analyzed by establishment 

Purchases of food in 1956, by non-home 
feeding establishments, are statistically 
analyzed in this folder, by type of buyer, 
products purchased and volume of ex- 
penditures. 

Compiled by Ahrens Publishing Co., the 
analysis cites dollar figures reflecting food 
purchases and sales only and does not in- 
clude alcoholic beverages, tobacco or con- 
fectionery products. 


marketin 
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412/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Meat packing industry 
is an industrial market 
Prepared in file-folder format, this mar- 
ket and media file describes the basic 
types of establishments which comprise 
the industry and indicates the various 
types of equipment bought by packers. 
Prepared by Meat magazine, the file 
also contains an analysis of the industry's 
annual expenditures for various items 
bought from others. 


413/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Techniques of questioning 
analyzed for executives 
New ideas and new combinations of 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


084 


Please send me the following 


ee 





thoughts leading to better ways of doing 
things can be uncovered by questioning, 
according to this reprint of a Manage- 
ment Report from Nation’s Business, 

This four-page report, entitled “You can 
ask creative questions,” contains sec- 
tions covering such aspects as: when to 
question; techniques of questioning; kinds 
of questions to ask; when to stop, etc, 


414/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industrial mailing lists 
offered in catalog 

Manufacturers, institutional buyers, job- 
bers, factories, contractors, professional 
people and executives—by name—are 
among the 21 categories of mailing lists 

Continued on next page 
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*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond July 15, 1958 


411/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Office collating machine 
described as time. money saver 
This six-page folder describes and illus- 
trates how a recently redesigned cffice 
collator can reduce collating time in ad- 


Postage 
vertising and sales offices by 44% or ‘ 
more. Will be Paid 

Prepared by Thomas Collators, the fold- by 
er contains questions and answers as wells Addressee 


as illustrations of how the unit is used 
in gathering sets of sales bulletins, re- 
ports, etc. 
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First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & B. Chicago. Ill. 
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MARKETING AIDS. . 


continued from previous page 







described in the 1958 edition of the Fritz 
S. Hofheimer 60-page catalog of United 
States and Canadion names. 

The “FSH 1958 Catalog” listings are 
alphabetized and cross-indexed, with 
prices per thousond quoted after each 
listing. 












4165/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Metalworking publications 
surveyed by private analysts 
Average perfomnance of 16 business 
publications serving the metalworking 
field has been surveyed and reported in 
@ 12-page folder prepared by the Charles 
Palm & Co., advertising and marketing 












agency. 
Covering a period from 1940 through 
1957, the survey was made ”. . .to make 





available to the advertising profession a 
compilation and correlation of the various 
readership surveys” of the publications 
studied. 













416/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Lumber industry analysis 
reviews marketing influences 

Production and use data for various 
lumber products are contained in this 
eight-page analysis of the industry's pres- 
ent economic status. 

Released by Miller Freeman Publica- 
tions, the report was prepared to provide 
sales information for companies whose 
machinery, equipment and supplies serve 
the lumber, logging or lumber products 
fields. 


417/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Color printing guide 
shows tints and tones 

Designed to minimize problems of 
visualizing printed colors, this booklet con- 
tains all the prime and major secondary 
colors, arranged in a scale of tone values 
from 100% to 10%. 

Entitled “Tints and Tones,” the booklet 
was produced by Gregg-Moore Litho- 
graphing Co., as an aid to production 
men and others concerned with “on-the- 
spot” visualization of color values. 
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418/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Milk product maps describe 
nation’s dairy industry 

Twelve illustrated maps comprise the 
"kit'’ which contains an analysis of the 
state-by-state production data for the 12 
basic dairy products. 

Prepared by the Olsen Publishing Co. 
the maps contain charts which compare 
production statistics in the various states 
comprising the major producers for each 
res}pective product. The maps serve as a 
guide for planning sales of dairy products 
machinery, equipment and supplies. 


419/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Address lists offered 
by construction publication 

Address lists of buyers in the construc- 
tion industries, compiled from daily re- 
ports covering the United States and prin- 
cipal cities and countries throughout the 
world, are described in a four-page fold- 
er recently released by Construction Daily. 

All names are on cards, keyed for 
automatic selection of special lists de- 
sired by sales or advertising managers 
of companies selling to the construction 
field, 


42)0/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sales possibilities described 
for ecclesiastical market 

Buying influences, products purchased, 
and geographical distribution of the Cath- 
olic institutional market are described in 
this four-page bulletin released by Cath- 
clic Property Administration. 

Entitled “Where, How Many and At 
What Cost,” this is the fourth data bulle- 
tin prepared to acquaint sales and ad- 
vertising managers with details on a 
specialized market. 


42)l/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Engineer procurement methods 
described in booklet 

This 16-page booklet, designed to as- 
sist companies in recruiting experienced 
engineering personnel, discloses the re- 
sults of a survey conducted among 2,596 
engineers and technicians. 

Released by the Classified Advertising 
Depariment, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
the booklet also contains a graph com- 
paring the various significcmce of job 
attractions which influence engineers to 
change jcbs. 



























































SRE a, 
April 
8-10 .. National Motel Show, Statler Hotel, 
New York. 
8-11.. National Industrial Development 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York. 
8-11..Society of Automotive Engineers 
Aeronautic Meeting, Aircraft Pro- 
duction Forum & Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Display, New York. 
13-17 .. Pacific Chemical Exposition, Civic 
Center Exhibit Hall, San Francisco. 
14-17..Design Engineering Show, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago. 
14-17..National Premium Buyers Exposi- 
tion, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
15-17.. American Welding Society Exposi- 
tion, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis. 
19-27 .. International Home Building Expo- 
sition, Coliseum, New York. 
21-23..Powder Metallurgy Show, Shera- 
ton Hotel, Philadelphia. 
30- 2..American Public Relations Associ- 
ation, New York. 
30- 2..Sales Promotion Executives As- 
sociation, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York. 


May 

1- 8.. American Society of Tool Engineers, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 

1-10... British Columbia International 
Trade Fair, Exhibition Park, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 

5- 9..National Restaurant Convention & 
Exposition, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

7-11... Western Air Conditioning, Heating, 
Ventilating & Refrigeration Exhibit 
& Conference, Shrine Exposition 
Hall, Los Angeles. 

7-17..United States World Trade Fair, 
Coliseum, New York. 

8-10.. Western Material Handling Show, 
Great Western Exhibit Center, Los 
Angeles. 

11-14..National Association of Purchasing 
Agents — Inform-A-Show, Conrad 
Hilton, Chicago. 

12-16 ..Southwestern Metal Exposition & 
Congress, State Fair Park, Dallas. 

15-16... International Advertising Associ- 
ation, Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 

19-21 .. Electronics Parts Distributors Show, 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

19-23... American Foundrymen’s Society — 
Foundry Show, Cleveland Audi- 
torium, 

25-29... National Office Management As- 
sociation — Office Machinery & 
Equipment Exposition, Conrad Hil- 
ton, Chicago. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


26-28 .. National Sales Aid Show, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York. 

26-29 .. Office Machinery & Equipment Ex- 
position, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

26-30... American Management Association 
— Packaging Conference & Exposi- 
tion, Statler Hotel and Coliseum, 
New York. 

30- 8 .. Montreal International Trade Fair, 
Show Mart, Montreal, Canada. 


June 

4-6..Armed Forces Communications & 
Electronics Assn., Sheraton-Park, 
Washington. 

5- 6.. National Symposium on Production 
Techniques, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 

8-11'.. National Association of Direct Sell- 
ing Companies, Statler Hotel, New 
York. 

9-12... National Materials Handling Ex- 
position, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland. ‘ 

9-13... International Automation Exposi- 
tion, Coliseum, New York. 

12-22 .. Construction Industries Exposition 
& Home Show, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

22-27..Flat Glass Jobbers Assn., Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 

23-27... American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Statler, Boston. 

30- 2..Exhibitors Advisory Council Clinic 
and Show for Shows, Coliseum, 
New York, 

30- 3.. National Plumbing & Heating Ex- 
position, Pan Pacific Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. 


July 

14-16... Yorkton Agricultural & Industrial 
Exhibition, Fairgrounds, Yorkton, 
Sask., Canada. 

20-22 .. Kentucky Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Association, Phoenix Hotel, Lexing- 
ton, Ky: 

26-29... National Audio-Visual Association, 

“Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


August 

6- 9.. Peterborough Industrial Exposition, 
Morrow Park, Peterborough, Ont., 
Canada. 

11-13... Western Packaging & Materials 
Handling Exposition, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco. 

19-22... Western Electronic Show & Con- 
vention, Pan Pacific Auditorium, 
Los Angeles. 














when YOU 
=> aalteli' 

in 
CHICAGO 








do as 
CHICAGOANS 
fol oa 


More Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘General Exhibits’ than 
any other source — to plan, 
design, build and service their 
exhibits. 


Most of our accounts have 
been with us five years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 


Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasofuble cosf. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 
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Make-up 


[FRE- 


How hard should your 
Advertising dollar work? 


This is a question that has probably bothered all of us 
at one time or another in these days of rising costs and intense 
competition. If you haven’t figured out the answer yet, don’t 
feel too let down. Neither has anybody else — not even the 
so-called experts. Why? Because there is no answer. The ad- 
vertising dollar’s performance has never been governed by a 
minimum hour law. It remains, as always, your indentured 
slave, ready to work for you as hard, but only as hard as you 


want it to work. 


A few industries in this country are fortunate in having 
a pace-setting publication to provide a constant standard by 
which to gauge the relative performance of their advertising 
dollar. The radio and electronics industry is one of those for- 
tunate few. Its pace-setter for the past 12 years has been and 
continues to be the JRE DIRECTORY. 


Service: There are thou- 
sands of things — big and small 
— that combine to make the JRE 
DIRECTORY the important name 
it is in radio and electronics. But 
they can all be summed up on one 
word: Service. Not in all the his- 
tory of the industry has there been 
assembled between covers one 
guide that so completely fulfills 
this function. 

The IRE DIRECTORY and the 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY to- 
day offers a complete listing of 
more than 50,000 engineers, 3,500 
manufacturers and 1,500 com- 
panies in the field of radio and 
electronics. It offers a roster of 
more than 500 individual products 
in 100 product groups, a state-by- 
state list of some 1,500 distribu- 
tors and manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives and the telephone num- 
bers of 3,200 firms in the field. 

More than just a buying index 
or 2 mere classification of manu- 
facturers, distributors and engi- 
neers, the IRE DIRECTORY is 
the complete, facts-and-figures 
story of an entire industry. 


Growth: And here’s another 


sure sign of a pace-setter: Growth. 
Numbered among the more than 
1,000 pages in the record breaking 
1957-58 IRE DIRECTORY are 
415 pages of advertising represent- 
ing 555 blue chip firms serving the 
radio and electronics industry. 
This is a gain of 63 advertisers in 
a single year — a remarkable rec- 
ord of support from an industry 
that has never been careless with 
its advertising dollar. 

The value that the radio and 
electronics industry — IRE mem- 


bers, manufacturers, distributors, 
advertisers — have placed on the 
IRE DIRECTORY can best be 
measured by the enthusiasm with 
which the 1957-58 issue has been 
received. Despite a mailing of 
47,500 copies of the full directory 
to IRIE members, the clamor for 
additional copies has resulted in 
a sell-out of every available issue 
in stock. The IRE PURCHASING 
DIRECTORY, which lists firms 
and products, met with such de- 
mand that firms were eagerly 
gobbling up battered salesmen’s 
copies at $5 a piece — this, despite 
a printing of 5,000 issues. 


Value: Results like these are 
no accidents. They are the legacy 
of 45 years of dedicated service to 
the needs of the radio and elec- 
tronics industry. 

But the IRE DIRECTORY is 
not content to rest on its laurels. 
A pace-setter never is. Already 
hard at work on the coming issue, 
the editors of the DIRECTORY 
have installed a permanent punch 
card system in order to handle the 
growing load of product and firm 
classifications. Heavy mailings of 
product questionnaires are under- 
way. Firms are busily reporting 
new product lines as fast as they 
develop. 

Paralleling this stepped-up activ- 
ity is the continued surge of in- 
terest in the IRE Directory on the 
part of its advertisers. The old 
advertisers remain constant and 
the list of new advertisers grows 
larger. But old or new, large or 
small, they all have one thing in 
common: They know how hard 
their advertising dollar can work. 


1959 IRE DIRECTORY 


for its Members and Industry 


| 
Published by THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
we 





72 West 45th Street, N. Y. MU 2-6606 Ye 








copy chasers 


“Tooling up” 


Advertising in a 
distressed market 


Among those hardest hit by the current recession 


are the machine tool builders. Superior advertising 


may be the answer. Are they meeting the challenge? 


= One of the smartest merchan- 
disers of our times expresses a 
philosophy which other folks might 
take into their hearts, in words 
which go something like this: 

“When business is good it is im- 
possible for us to increase our share 
of the market. 

“When business is bad, and 
everybody else is cutting his ad- 
vertising, that’s when we can in- 
crease our share of the market. 

“Then—when business gets good 
again, we keep our new share of 
the market.” 

The arm of our economy which 
seems to be hurting the most at 
the moment of this composition is 
the machine tool industry. In fact, 
the situation is so bad that ref- 
erences to it include such ominous 
words as “survival.” When you talk 
about “surviving,’ matters have 
reached the oxygen tent stage. 

Those whose business fortunes 
derive from the machine tool are 
manfully issuing words of en- 
couragement. Publishers, for ex- 
ample, whose machine tool accounts 


might represent the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. 


Opportunity for courage .. 
Watson N. Nordquist, managing 
editor of Tooling & Production, in 
a recent editorial, offers this period 
as an “opportunity for those with 
unusual courage, resourcefulness, 
wisdom and fortitude.” He is talk- 
ing, of course, not to the machine 
tool builders, but to their market— 
and he goes on to say: 

“This is not the time to abandon 
any program for planned machine 
tool replacement. With such a pro- 
gram you have a competitive mar- 
gin that is priceless and needs to 
be maintained. 

“A strong competitor may have 
been listless in recent years and 
neglected to keep its plant up-to- 
date; it may have the reserves or 
the access to recapitalization dol- 
lars to now repair its fences and 
emerge in a better-than-ever con- 
dition to increase its percentage of 
available business. The machines it 
buys now will probably be superior 


OK 


as inserted 





WY 


to what you acquired two, three, 
four, or five years ago. New ma- 
chine models, capable of greater ac- 
curacy and faster production rates, 
are constantly being introduced. 

“Neither is it the time to 
postpone setting up a program 
for economically determining a 
choice between machine tool re- 
tention and replacement, or be- 
tween repair and rebuild. The 
key to your plant’s emergence from 
58 in a healthy condition may rest 
in your courage and wisdom in 
spending limited dollars during this 
period. 

“Marketing departments are 
dreaming up elaborate schemes as 
market stimuli. During the months 
ahead they will emphasize higher 
quality, faster delivery, more ver- 
satility in handling contract work. 
Is your plant equipment adequate 
to such demands? Your competi- 
tor’s may be... 

“The return on capital invested 
must not be ignored, nor the limited 
funds available for investment. But 
neither can be ignored the risk of 
equipment being totally inadequate 
or too productive of excessive man- 
ufacturing costs.” 


Sensible . . This makes sense, ob- 
viously, yet in this opportunistic 
civilization, “making sense” is 
sometimes just whistling Dixie. The 
most significant word in Mr. Nord- 
quist’s editorial, in the opinion of 
this cynical department, is the ad- 
jective which appears before the 
word “courage”; the adjective is 
“unusual.” 

So we've been wondering about 
the courage of the machine tool 
builders. Have they been demon- 
strating, in their promotion, the 
type of courage which they must 
count on from their customers if 
there’s to be salvation? 

It’s too early, at this writing, to 
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Natcos Save 
100 Parts... 


National Automatic Tool . . 


be sure of the extent to which the 
volume of machine tool advertis- 
ing has been reduced; but we can 
tell whether the advertising con- 
tent of machine tool advertising re- 
flects the resolution and enterprise 
that Mr. Nordquist clearly calls for 
on the part cf the market. 

Let’s see, by examining current 
advertising, how the machine tool 
industry has redirected its adver- 
tising strategy in order to combat 
discouragement and the consequent 
reluctance to invest in capital 
equipment. 


For tomorrow's leaders . . Cone 


60 Man Hours Every 


no fear of the future 


Automatic Machine Co. offers a 
booklet called “Four Steps with 
Cone.” A single paragraph “sells” 
the booklet: 


If you haven’t read this important 
booklet, your production line may be 
operating at less than peak efficiency. 
Your operations may be beating com- 
petition with HSS today, but you will 
likely need carbide tooling to be the 
leader tomorrow. 


If this is an “important” booklet, 
the ad fails to tell why. There’s no 
real relation to the condition of 
the market, no sense of urgency, no 
particular promise of value. 


National Automatic Tool Co. has 
a spread telling how Natcos saved 
“60 man hours every 100 parts... 
on rugged axle support castings,” as 
follows: 


Massey-Harris-Ferguson checked it 
two ways. Nine general-purpose ma- 
chines would do the job—or three 
Natcos. They chose the Natcos for these 
reasons: 

@ Saving of $30,000 in machine cost 

@ Saving of 60 man hours every 100 
parts 

@ Saving of 65% in floor space 

The Natcos handle all drilling, bor- 
ing, spotfacing and tapping—aoa total of 
67 operations on the 182-pound front 
axle casting. The casting is heavy, ir- 
regular—tough to fixture and clamp. 
The Natcos meet production require- 
ment of 11 parts per hour, 


Bold and confident . . Technical- 
ly, this isn’t the greatest ad that 
ever ran. Text runs on a deep 
orange and there are several dis- 
tracting gimmicks, but the ad is 
big, bold and confident, and gives 
eut the definite impression that 
Natco isn’t afraid of the future be- 
cause it has so much to offer to 
people who aren’t afraid of the fu- 
ture, either. 

The National Acme Co. (called 
“Namco” to cause confusion with 
“Natco”) has a better story to tell 
than the way it was told. The two- 
page layout is rather “junky’— 
display, pictorial and text areas are 
spread out in all directions—and 
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this all-new 
Ae ”’-Six Spindie Bar Automatic gives you 
the lowest cost per piece. 
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Cone Automatic . . no urgency 
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National Acme . . the story is better than the telling 
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the message is rambling, but the 
effort is in the right direction. 

Headline is long and awkward: 
“NAMCO Standard Quick-change 
tooling available on ... the new 
7/16” Six as on all Acme-Gridley 
machines—supplied as standard 
equipment—at standard tooling 
prices.” Another display line—in 
same size of type—declares “this 
all-new Acme-Gridley 7/16’—Six 
Spindle Bar Automatic gives you 
the lowest cost per piece.” 

Copy and small cuts attempt to 
prove this contention, but words, as 
in the headline, get in the way of 
communication and conviction. Too 
many phrases like “High produc- 
tion accuracy . .. wide tooling ver- 
satility . . . long operating depend- 
ability” (which are common to 
much machine tool advertising) and 
a weak, it-goes-without-saying in- 
troduction to the main text (“Pro- 
duction efficiency is measured by 
the total cost of the job run”) keep 
this ad from being as sharp as its 
facts might have permitted. 


Admen interfere . . The admen 
got in the way of a good story 
which the Bullard Co. had to tell. 
Copy starts off in narrative style: 


The Senior Engineer at one of the 
leading motor car manufacturers in 
Detroit, was looking for a tracer lathe 
that went beyond his immediate re- 
quirement and offered easy conversion 
to other uses in years to come, to give 
longest tool life, to do the job with 
a minimum of shutdown time, to han- 
dle future developments in the realm 
of cutting tools, to reduce scrap to a 
minimum. 


Good start. Unfortunately for the 
copy, neither the layout nor the 
headline offer any invitation to read 
the copy. 

There’s a view of a lathe in op- 
eration, cut out in an oval shape 
and stuck on a red panel over which 
has been surprinted the headline. 
The headline has only nine words, 
but the layout man managed to 
work in five different styles of type 
and lettering including a rococo 
“Ist.” To make matters worse, the 
headline is just brag-and-boast— 
“Ist choice for versatility and 
adaptability . . . Bullard Hydra- 
Feed Lathes.” 

Now if a hint had been given that 


the “choice” was that of a “senior 
engineer at one of the leading mo- 
tor car manufacturers,’ the ad 
would have been better; but, alas, 
most always when an advertiser 
says “Ist choice,” it’s his own 
opinion that’s talking. 

A much better headline is Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Co.’s: For- 
get about Variable Lot Sizes... 
Cincinnati Knee-type Millers with 
Automatic Table Cycles will handle 
the job.” Two illustrations ac- 
company the headline. One is cap- 
tioned: “Lot size .. . one,” the other 
“Lot size .. . hundreds.” 


Good and bad .. A Kearney & 
Trecker ad has a rather arresting 
bleed close-up of a precision mill- 
ing operation on a stainless steel 
section for the wind-tunnel model 
of Douglas Aircraft’s new DC-8 
Jetliner. 

There are some things we like 
about this ad; other things we don’t 
like. The banner upper left—“Lead- 
ership at work”— is just another 
arrogant advertising slogan, con- 
tributing nothing but distraction. 
And the bold-face lead-in to the 
copy is a little too artificial: “TF 
Series mill speeds DC-8 Jetliner 
toward take-off.” Moreover, there’s 
no product sell—no “reason why” 
a Kearney & Trecker was selected 
for the job. 

On the other hand, the layout is 
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Bullard . . no invitation 


strong, and we like the bit at the 
bottom which has a picture of 
“K&T’s man on the job” and iden- 
tifies him as the man who “helped 
Douglas in their selection of sev- 
eral TF’s.” 

This ad was good, but not good 
enough, we’re afraid, to arouse the 
reader into any serious thinking 
as far as buying a machine tool is 
concerned. 

Warner & Swasey, whose ads are 
often hat-hoisting, has produced a 
weak one which has the following 
components: 
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1. big picture (6%4” deep) of ma- 
chine at work 

2. hand-lettering: “At Thew Shov- 
ee 

3. five lines of message: This 
Warner & Swasey Single Spindle 
Chucking Automatic paid for itself 
with one year’s savings! It ma- 
chined both cast and forged steel 
parts for Lorain power shovels and 
cranes. 

4. signature material 


Question: Is that single | state- 
ment significant enough, the achieve- 
ment remarkable enough, to be 
worth the cost of the space? We 
don’t know the answer, but, if so, 
the ad technique fails to exhibit 
the excitement that the statement, 
if really exciting, might deserve. 


Precisest? . . Things got out of 
hand in the ad office that produced 
R. K. LeBlond’s poster-type page. 
It’s mostly type--13 words, each 54” 
tall—running vertically the length 
of the page: “The Precisest Lathes 
In Every Class You'll Find In The 
Line of LeBlond.” The words “Pre- 
cisest’ and “LeBlond” are solid 
black, the others screened. 

The word “precisest” is a new 
one to us; we had thought a thing 
was either precise or not. However, 
conceding that there could be de- 
grees of precision, we gag at the 
word and we are further dismayed 
by the absence of any substantia- 


Snyder . . receptive to rabbits? 


tion—all the copy says is: “Engi- 
neered to give you the only kind 
of precision that really counts— 
lasting precision.” 

We think the creators of this ad 
were more intrigued by that word, 
by the inverted sentence construc- 
tion, and by the lofty “Line of Le- 
Blond” than they were by the pos- 
sibility that a LeBlond might make 
some money for somebody who 
bought one. 

We hestitate to punch “Jones & 
Lamson” on our typewriter because 
of the testy response our. earlier 
comments on J&L advertising 
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evoked. But—anyway—we always 
object to conceits such as this 
J&L headline: “Out-of-this-World 
Accuracy.” 

The headline is “explained” in 
the copy lead: “Whether they’re 
destined to go ‘out of this world’ 
or not, many jobs demand some ‘out 
of this world’ machinery.’ ” 

On the other hand, the layout 
is fine, the photograph is hand- 
somely lighted, and the phrase, 
“The man who needs a new ma- 
chine tool is already paying for it,” 
is so striking that it could be the 
theme song for the entire machine 
tool industry’s promotion. 


Three little words . . Snyder 
Tool & Engineering apparently 
judges the market mood to be re- 
ceptive to a drawing of a rabbit 
sitting in a top hat. Headline is 
“Segmented automation makes con- 
version practical.” Copy is three 
words: “Talk to Snyder.” 

The symbolism escapes us. How 
nice for Snyder that business is so 
good it can afford to run ads like 
this. 

*The Heald Machine Co., whose 
advertising gets varied reactions 
from us, has a dandy inside front 
cover ad. About half the page is a 
bleed picture of two rows of Heald 
Centri-Matics grinding bearing 
cone bores to a tolerance of .0005” 
with cycle time ranges from 14 to 
25 seconds. Then there’s a close-up 
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LeBlond . . intrigued by a word? 
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Jones & Lamson . . the headline jars 


Warner & Swasey . . not a hat-hoister 





of the conveyorized work-handling 
equipment. 

The headline, in reverse on a 
deep blue block, is a walloper: 
“Over 70 Heald Internals precision 
grind 60 Million bearing races a 
year at the Timken Company’s 
‘Automatic Factory.” 

The copy is excellent: 


From raw tube stock to precision- 
finished bearing races, untouched by 
human hands! This—the ultimate in 
eutomation—has been _ successfully 
achieved at the Bucyrus, Ohio plant of 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company. 
Here, a total of 60 million cups and 
cones a year are rolling off of Ameri- 
ca’s most fully automated production 
lines. Sixty million individual bearing 
races—formed, heat treated, machined 
and sized in one continuous, fully auto- 
matic cycle. 

The 1|.D.’s of all races are finish 
ground on Heald Centerless Internals 
—43 No. 10 machines for tapered 
bores of outer races and 29 Medel 190 
Centri-Matics for straight bores of in- 
ner races. These are standard machines, 
fully automatic in loading, cycling and 
unloading. Hence they were integrated 
into the automated production line 
simply by the application of suitable 
conveyorized workhandling equipment. 


Copy for this ad—as mouth- 
watering as an ad for watermelon 
on a hot day—came from ROBERT A. 
BROWNE, account executive, Mars- 
teller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
Inc., New York, and PHILIP H. WAR- 
REN, JR., assistant publicity man- 


a 
Heald . . mouthwatering 
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Van Norman Machine . . gets a lot done 


ager, Heald Machine Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. EUGENE COLE, _MRGR 
senior art director, did the layout. 


Green gear . . Somewhere under 
a green reproduction of a gear is 
some copy which undoubtedly em- 
bellishes a headline to the effect 
that “Heavy Duty Gears for the 
‘Big Ones’ are Cut on Fellows Gear 
Shapers.” 

Too bad the green color couldn't 
have been omitted. This ad would 
have been better if its layout man 
had realized that most readers 


know what a gear is and what it 
looks like. 

Van Norman’s spread gets a lot 
of work accomplished. Headline is 
long, but okay: “Now you can vc!- 
ume-produce a wide new range of 
close-tolerance parts with Van 
Norman’s crush-former equipped 
Diversimatic. Centerless.” 

There is a big picture of the ma- 
chine, but we suspect more reader 
interest will be directed to a dis- 
play of “a few typical parts” that 
the machine can produce. 

Landis Tool Co.’s spread con- 
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Fellows . . the reader knows what a gear looks like 
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Landis Tool. . 


tributes “3 Cost-Cutting Ideas with 
Landis Centerless Grinders.” 
There’s no copy as such, just three 
tables of data, with accompanying 
diagrams and _ close-up photos, 
showing how each of the sugges- 
tions is accomplished. 

This is a good technique, because 
it prevents the copywriter from in- 
serting anything like the “High pro- 
duction accuracy ... wide tooling 
versatility . . . long operating de- 
pendability” that we found in an 
ad. To take one of the 
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“ideas” as an example: 
1. 2600 pieces per hour with automatic 
loading and transfer of small parts 


Machines Two L&hdis No. 12 
Centerless Grinders 

Operation Thrufeed grinding 
Part Pinion gear pins, 
¥e"’x]) Ye" 

Stock Removal .016” total 


.008” each machine—roughing 
Production 2600 per hour 
Tolerance .001’’-—roughing 


A single photograph covers the 
entire area of a spread promoting 
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Burg Tool . . the hard sell hems the reader in 
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Gray Co.). It’s a dramatic photo, 
too, as the nearby reproduction of 
the ad will testify. 


New words .. Upper left, in an 
available black area, appears the 
copy, which uses some words one 
doesn’t often find in machine tool 
copy: 
brute POWER . . . flows from this Gray 
giant at the touch of a button. Its mas- 
sive design and tremendous rigidity 
guarantee heaviest carbide milling. 
Magically, precision boring to minute 
tolerances is equally available on this 
8” Gray Horizontal. Its amazing con- 
venience permits small machine speeds 
for the first time in the elephant field. 

That’s why . . . large jobs don’t grow 
old on a Gray. 





A long-bearded advertising “de- 
vice” is used by Buffalo Forge: 
“Speed Production” is set in slant- 
ing letters to give the idea of 
“speed”; “Cut Costs” is cut hor- 
izontally in half to give the idea 
of “cutting.” Copy is as dull as you 
can get. It begins: 


The completeness of the “Buffalo” 
machine tool line enables you to select 
the exact units you need to fit your pro- 
duction and maintenance needs. Shown 
on this page are only three of the many 
items in the complete line. Also bearing 
the reliable “Buffalo” name are individ- 
ual lines of drill presses, bending rolls, 
wrapping rolls, punches and mill shears. 


What do they do? .. Time and 
again, ad readership ratings have 
proved the argument that prospects 
are not much interested in plant fa- 
cilities, or even in how the products 
they might buy are made. They are 
interested in what machines will do. 

Bridgeport Machines appears to 
be trying to lift itself into the big 
leagues by showing the readers an 
aerial view of its plant and telling 
them about the “human element 
(which) is also vitally important.” 
Copy asks us to “note in the back- 
ground Bridgeport Machine’s ‘Little 
League’ ball field. Here character 
and sportsmanship are being built 
so that today’s youth may be to- 
morrow’s leaders in the\community, 
here and elsewhere ... through 
training, ability and teamwork 
taught on the ball field.” 

We fail to see how the invitation 
to “share with us the success of 
‘Bridgeport’ little league players” 
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brute POWER 


Gray . . uses words not often found 


can advance the sale of milling ma- 
chines to a market which is prob- 
ably wondering how it’s going to be 
able to afford new uniforms for its 
own Little Leaguers next summer. 

Burg Tool didn’t spare the horses 
—or the readers, either—when it 
made up the spread on its Burg- 
master Electropoint Six-Spindle 
Turret Drill. 


Readers need room .. We can’t 
help but admire this ad’s aggres- 
siveness, because we think the 
“hard sell” is proper for the times, 
but we wish there’d been a little 
less in the ad, just to give the read- 
er room to move around. 

“50% less machining time, 50% 
less tooling costs and lead time”’— 
is a strong headline, and copy seems 
to prove it. But the copy would 
have had a better chance if some 
words had been dropped, or one or 
two of the pictorial elements. 
*“Production Pointers from Gis- 
holt”—in the form of four-page in- 
serts on yellow stock and containing 
factual reports on achievements 
with Gisholt machine tools—are still 
doing business at the old stand, and 
we're confident they'll pay off for 
Gisholt no matter how tough the 
times may become. 

This series has been described 
often in these pages, but here are 
some of the current headlines which 
can’t help but attract readers to the 


sages sales message: 

e “Pacific Pumps Inc. Cuts Time 

25% with This Setup” 

e “Lewellen Manufacturing Com- 

pany Trims Time 53% on Pul- 

leys” 
e “How Gale Products Checks Bal- 
ance on Flywheels” 

Gisholt has used enough case his- 
tories to fill out a whole campaign 
for most companies. And a lot of 
companies claim case histories are 
too hard to get! 


Each “success” is well docu- 
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; who’ ll buy the uniforms? Gisholt (first geen 


ffalo Forge . . long-beared 


mented, and the operation is ex- 
plained in detail, so that the reader 
with a similar problem can easily 
see how a Gisholt might help him. 

HAROLD I. ORWING, account execu- 
tive, Buchen Co., Chicago, runs this 
Gisholt campaign, and it’s our idea 
of how an adman can help his com- 
pany to get more than its share of 
what business there is. 


ad GISHOIT 


PACIFIC PUMPS INC. CUTS TIME 25% WITH THIS SETUP : 





. still good 
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says RICHARD A. MATTSON 
Advertising Manager 
Kawneer Company 


“I need accurate, current information on advertising 

and marketing to keep abreast of new trends. Since my time 
is limited, the summary at the beginning of 

Industrial Marketing articles gives me the ‘meat’ of the 
articles and lets me know if I should read 

them more completely. The IM studies of various company 
marketing programs also have been very 

helpful. In short, IM gives me a good perspective of the 
complete marketing field.” 


Mr. Mattson served four years as an enlisted man in World War II, 
after which he earned a B.A. degree in journalism from 

Michigan State University. In 1951, he joined the Kawneer Company 
as assistant advertising manager. Two years later 

he was promoted to the post of advertising and promotional manager 
for the architectural products firm. Mr. Mattson 

is a past president of the Niles, Michigan, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, as well as a member of the N.I.A.A. and the 

St. Joe Valley Sales and Advertising Club. 


PREFERRED 
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says WILLIAM A. ROONEY 
Account Executive 
D’Arcy Advertising Company 


“Industrial Marketing gets top priority when it comes in the mail. 
‘Copy Chasers’ get my attention first. This department, 

together with other IM articles on copy, consistently finds its way 
into my permanent file on copy preparation material.” 


At 18, Mr. Rooney began his advertising career in a La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
department store. From there he went to St. Louis and 

Union Electric Company’s advertising department. Next were four years in 
the Air Force and a return to Union Electric before getting into 

industrial advertising with Monsanto Chemical Company. During the last four 
of his eight years at Monsanto, he served as advertising manager, 

Organic Chemicals Division. In 1954, Mr. Rooney joined D’Arcy, and is now 
industrial advertising account executive on the Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 

and the Amoco Chemicals Corp. accounts. 








says MARTIN B. JAEGER 
Manager of Advertising and Publicity 
Bucyrus-Erie Company 


“Industrial Marketing is high on my list of 

preferred reading. I find this magazine more valuable 
than any other in the field as a source of 

practical hints for solving marketing problems. My staff and 
I regard it as a fine ‘idea stimulator,’ too.” 


A graduate of the University of Wisconsin, Mr. Jaeger 

held several administrative and instructional positions in the field 
of secondary education before joining the Bucyrus-Erie 

Company fifteen years ago. In his present position (since 1954), he has 
responsibility for direction of the company’s product 

advertising and publicity programs. This includes the publishing of 
two trade magazines, Excavating Engineer and The Driller. 

Mr. Jaeger is a former chairman of Construction Equipment 
Advertisers, and a member of the Milwaukee Chapter of N.I.A.A, 
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CEP reaches the man 


in responsible charge 
in the C.P.I. 


*F rom the report of a recent 
study made for Chemical 
Engineering Progress. For a 
copy of the complete report, 
contact your CEP 
representative or write to: 


@ Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Chemical engineers 
are educated 
to specify and buy. 
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LETTERS 














“| see by the paper our business is lousy.” 


Lauds IM for advocating 
‘positive attitude’ 


= Congratulations on “Editorially 
Speaking” in your January, 1958, 
issue, (p. 160) and the cartoon by 
Godfrey (see above). 

Since our last sales meeting we’ve 
been using an “I’ve Got a Positive 
Attitude” theme and your state- 
ment “. . over-emphasis on negative 
factors may tend to obscure the 
many positive elements in the busi- 
ness picture . .” is right in line with 
our philosophy. 

May we have your permission to 
use excerpts from your editorial 
and Godfrey’s cartoon in a bulletin 
to our sales personnel? 

CHARLES S. BRANDT 
Advertising & Sales Promotion 
Manager, General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Corp., Detroit 
[Permission granted.—Ed] 


Says ‘research’ section gives 
IM the right to its name 


= Congratulations on your splen- 
did collection of articles in the Feb- 
ruary 1958 issue grouped under the 
heading “All About Industrial 
Marketing Research” (beginning on 
p. 58). Through articles like this 
you have earned the right to include 
the word “Marketing” in the name 
of your magazine. 

Of particular value are the sev- 


eral instances in which the differ- 
ences between the consumer and 
industrial marketing research are 
pointed out and the two articles 
dealing with, (1) the writing of 
market research reports, and (2) 
selling management on market re- 
search. 

John Coleman’s article “How to 
Write Market Research Reports” is 
one of the best I have seen on the 
subject. I would like to suggest, 
however, that in addition to the 
nine sections he lists, a tenth 
should be added. We have found 
that it helps top management a 
great deal to have a one or two 
page abstract placed immediately 
after the title page. John Shaw, in 
his very excellent article “How to 
Sell Management on Market Re- 
search” certainly implies this when 
he says, “I have seen few market 
survey's whose essence, for man- 
agement’s practical purposes, needed 
more than a page or two.” 

My only disagreement would 
come with the section entitled, 
“Keeping Secrets” in Charles Rob- 
erts’ otherwise very fine article 
“How to Apply Research to Indus- 
trial Marketing.” He states that in- 
formation on individual’ companies 
is never passed on to clients, but 
rather only summaries in which no 
individual company data can be 
identified. 

We feel that our prime responsi- 
bility is to our client and that this 
requires us to turn over to him all 
filled-in questionnaires, schedules, 
report forms, etc. at the completion 
of the study or the project. Our 
clients frequently find these to be 
very valuable sources of sales leads. 
This has always been the openly — 
stated policy of our company, and 
we have found that it in no way in- 
terferes with our data gathering ac- 
tivities. As a matter of fact, I would 
say that this probably symptomizes 
the biggest single difference be- 
tween industrial and consumer 
market research. 

Again let me congratulate you on 

Continued on page 182 





DOES A 
HONEYBEE 
HAVE AN 
ANSWER TO 
CANCER? 


Mouse and man, worm and wasp, pig and protozoa— 
these are some of the twenty-eight living things used 
in the American Cancer Society’s nation-wide 
research program. 

Scientists rely most — in 189 projects — on man; 
next comes the mouse — in 139 studies — and there 
is even a honeybee helping one scientist in his search 
for facts that may save the quarter of a million 
Americans now dying each year of cancer. 

Many organisms. Many laboratories. Many hun- 
dreds of scientists. Together they make up a balanced 
program of research with freedom and flexibility, 
reaching across the country and across scientific 
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disciplines, to tap the best minds and the best ideas. 

From these twenty-eight organisms science is get- 
ting facts that may save more lives tomorrow. But 
what of today? What of you? 

With early diagnosis, half of those with cancer can 
now be cured if treated promptly. If you have cancer, 
you may well be saved — but only if you give your 
doctor a chance. Go to him for an annual health 
checkup . . . not because you feel ill, but because you 
feel good and want to stay that way. 

The worm and the wasp, the pig and the protozoa 
will provide the answers for tomorrow: for today, 
see your family doctor. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER | 
SOCIETY 
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BACON KNOWS 


MAGAZINES! 


We specialize in magazine clipping. 
Our list covers 3500 business, farm 
and consumer magazines—a complete 
blanketing of the American magazine 
field as listed in Bacon's Publicity Checker. 
You can check your own publicity, compe- 
tition’s publicity, competitive advertis- 
ing or subject research. Here is the 
complete service for magazines. Best 
coverage, fastest service, highest 

accuracy. 
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ALONE provides this “Inter-Locked" 
Market in New England & Eastern N.Y. 
HEATING & PLUMBING 
AIR CONDITIONING & VENTILATING 
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See SRDS or write Needham 92, Mass. 


JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 


We heve a place in our organization for 
@ man 25 to 35 years of age with a back- 


ground of business paper ex e. He 
must at least understand the tals 
of advertising selling, know something 
about markets and marketing and have 
some ability to service advertising ac- 
counts. He mey be a junior territory man 
or a junior executive with a small pub- 
lisher where he has had administrative as 
well as selling experience. This man will 
be in line for the position of general man- 
ager. Ours is one of the | ing regional 
eggs age? in the construction field and 
highest confidence of subscriber 
— shout alike. Reply with complete 
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9 eae. 200 E. Illinois St., 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 180 


the finest collection of industrial 
market research articles I have ever 
encountered between the covers of 
a single issue of any magazine. 
NATHANIEL R. KIDDER 
President, Kidder & Co., In- 
dustrial Sales Programs, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


James Jump lauds IM author 
and worthy competitor 


= I have never had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Charles S. Roberts, 
author of “Applying Research to 
Industrial Marketing’ (IM, Feb- 
ruary, p. 58), but would like to add 
a hearty “amen” to his thinking. 
Our new and not-yet-too-lusty 
industrial marketing consulting in- 
dustry could use more practitioners 
of the common sense approach like 
Mr. Roberts, and I welcome his con- 
tribution—and competition. 
JAMES E. JUMP 
James E. Jump & Associates, 
Industrial Marketing Consult- 
ants, New York 


“Ss 13 One 
Magazine 
riety of Typ 
y forrs own Fj 


That misplaced ‘ again—editor 
Hummel rightly disclaims it 


e I’m gaining fame to a degree that 
could never have been achieved 
without the help of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING—or is it notoriety? 

You flattered me by using my 
marginal comments on “How to 
Write Industrial Publicity Articles” 
in your December issue (p. 40). 
Then you stabbed me by having 
your artist edit my penciled nota- 
tions. And your February issue only 
salts my wound. Others daily call 
my attention to page 174 (“Letters 
to the Editor’’). 

How many readers noticed other 
spelling errors? The errors may 


well have been mine. If so, you have 
flunked on one of the essentials of 
editing—the checking of art work. 
Could you check the original gal- 
ley, if it’s still'around and let me 
know which of us goofed? I may 
yet be able to recover part of my 
job status and regain the right to 
clear copy here. 
B, L, HUMMEL 
Associate Managing Editor, 
Machine Design, Cleveland 
[To restore Mr. Hummel’s editorial 
standing, let it be stated that the 
offending apostrophe in “its” is not 
his. The artist mistook a comma in 
the preceding line of Mr. Hummel’s 
marginal comments for an apostro- 
phe in “its’—and we “flunked out” 
in checking the artwork.—Ed.] 


Makes a prediction, 
helps make it come true 


= Congratulations on your excel- 
lent January issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. 

We predict you will receive many 
reprint requests for Rosberg’s 
article, “A Complete Guide to Read- 
ership Reports” (p. 53). To start 
the ball rolling, please send us 100. 

Rosberg, in his summary of pub- 
lications offering readership reports 
in 1958, omitted Missiles & Rockets, 
an American Aviation publication, 
which will be “Shepardized” in 
March, July and September. . 

ARTHUR J. NEWFIELD 
Director of Marketing, Amer- 
ican Aviation Publications, 
Washington 
[Sorry you were left out. Reprints 
are now available at 25c each from 
Reprint Editor, INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, 
Ill.—Ed.] 


He liked ‘brainstorming’ 
article, wants another copy 


= We would appreciate your send- 
ing us one reprint of your article 
“Brainstorming: Valuable Tool or 
Passing Fancy” which was in the 
December, 1957, issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING (p. 35). 
R. S. PERRY 
Education Director, American 
Seating Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


[Reprints of this article are avail- 
able at 25c each from Reprint Editor. ] 
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NIAA’s Reorganization Plan 


“Make no little plans,’ Daniel Burnham, the famous 
architect, told his associates in the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, which was held in Chicago in 1893 to com- 
memorate the four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America. 

The task force which has outlined for the National 
Industrial Advertisers’ Association a program of re- 
organization into the International Society for Indus- 
trial Marketing must have been activated by the same 
spirit, for its recommendations carry the thinking of the 
organization into new fields, with pioneering courage 
which disregards precedent and takes account only of 
current problems and opportunities. 

The new blueprint for reorganization is keyed to the 
integrated marketing concept, with the conviction that 
this is the road to more efficient and economical dis- 
tribution. All aspects of marketing are tied together to 
assure coordination of every activity which relates to 
serving the customer, “from advertising to cost 
analysis,” as Robert C. Meyers, of U. S. Steel, chair- 
man of the task force appointed last June by Richard 
C. Sickler, of duPont, put it in the report. 

One of the main features of the committee’s proposed 
program is the establishment of company member- 
ships. This is a move which has long been considered 
necessary to provide the funds with which to carry on 
needed projects in the industrial advertising and mar- 
keting field. With company memberships, all engaged 
in marketing at the executive level would become 
members of the association and its local chapters. Titles 
of such members, as suggested in the report, would 
be marketing director, marketing vice-president, man- 
agers of sales, advertising, product planning, market- 
ing research, marketing administration and marketing 
personnel development. 

Since the report of the task force was necessarily 
written in broad terms, an operations committee has 
been appointed by chairman Sickler to work out the 
details of the plan, for submission to the local chapters 
and at the annual conference in St. Louis in June. 

Some of the questions which the operations com- 
mittee will have to decide are how far the integrated 
marketing concept has been accepted and put into 
practice by companies serving industry; whether mem- 
bership in the new society should be limited to execu- 
tives in marketing or extended to others who are on 
the way up; and how the new membership require- 
ments will effect the future of the local chapters, which 
have represented the basic strength of NIAA since its 
organization in 1922. 
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“Industrial marketing is growing up, and con- 
sequently must face the growing pains which 
accompany this process.” 


Many of the large companies which sell to industry 
have adopted enthusiastically the concept of total mar- 
keting, and have proceeded to establish marketing 
authority which directs all aspects of the distribution 
function. But it is doubtful if the rank and file of small 
and medium-size companies have made this change 
as yet, or fully understand its implications as to phi- 
losophy and organization. 

Another big question relates to the future of the 
local chapters. The NIAA grew out of the work of 
three local industrial advertising associations in New 
York, Chicago and Milwaukee. Chapter memberships 
have been so broad as to include almost everyone in- 
terested in industrial advertising, with less emphasis 
on sales and market research. The work of the local 
chapters, whose members have given them intense 
loyalty, has been a “grass-roots” job of educating ex- 
ecutives and juniors in industrial advertising depart- 
ments and agencies, as well as publications. 

Under the new concept outlined for ISIM, many of 
the present members of NIAA chapters would pre- 
sumably not be eligible for membership in the new 
society. This is regrettable, if only because of their 
keen interest, intense loyalty and great devotion to the 
organization. This aspect of the reorganization program 
represents one of the most difficult problems, and will 
no doubt be given full discussion and debate before 
the NIAA membership votes on the plan at the St. 
Louis conference. 

Industrial marketing is growing up, and consequent- 
ly must face the growing pains which accompany this 
process. Its outlook for the future is broad and in- 
spiring. Since the proposed plan will not take effect 
until March 1, 1959, there is ample time to work out 
details in such a way as to conserve present values 
while adding many new strengths. 


BE ae/) 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 














and 100% of Heating Specialists in all Industries read and use... 


Operating officials and Executives, 
Plant Superintendents and Shop Forc- 
men, Production Managers, Plant En- 
gineers, Metallurgists, Chemists, Com- 
bustion and Fuel Engineers, Heating 
Specialists and Heat Treaters—all read 
i. H. Wherever there are HEATING 
SPECIALISTS—men vitally interested 
and concerned with industrial heating, 
there 4. H.is used for its expert reports 
on new and better methods, on new 
and more efficient processes. 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


From Furnaces to Heat Treating Sup- 
plies, 1.H. sells for advertisers—fur- 
naces, ovens, air heaters, heat resistant 
alloys, refractories, insulation, pyro- 
meters, burners, fans, blowers, quench- 
ing devices, spray booths, heat treating 
supplies . . . all these and dozens of 
other products are sold through I. H. 
In fact, more manufacturers in this 
class are using §. H. more than all other 
publications! 


With over 20,000 copies monthly going 
into the offices of heat specialists in 
every industry, §. H.is a powerful sales- 
force for all industrial heating, forging 
and heat treating equipment and ac- 
cessories manufacturers . . . produces 
results because it’s 100% specific, 100% 
directed to a special audience. 

This complete integration of medium 
with market makes for sales. Write 
for folder. “Pertinent Facts About 
Industrial Heating, 1958”. 


Below is a partial list of the products ‘Industrial Heating’ has suc- 
cessfully sold. Write today for specific recommendations on how to 
sell your products most effectively through ‘‘Industrial Heating”. 


3a good midtum for aduertiring of. 





How do you explain 4 
MILL « FACTORY's leading position 
I preference studies? 


in read 


1. Mitt & Facrory’s superior market coverage is service to the men in charge of Production and 


based on personal identification of known speci- 
fying-buying influences — regardless of title — 
who are in charge of Production and Mainte- 
nance Engineering. They are selected at the local 
level by the men who sell these people day-in, 
day-out, week-in, week-out—the local industrial 
distributor salesmen. 


. Mitt & Factory serves these men editorially 
as no other publication can because it is the only 
magazine that has fully appreciated the rela- 
tionship between Production and Maintenance. 
They cannot be separated—one is related to the 
other. Job function and responsibility overlap — 
particularly in the average-sized plants that 
represent the bulk of your market and the bulk 
of any publication’s circulation. 


This vital editorial is written differently, too 
Pick up a current issue of Mm. & Facrory— 
leaf through the editorial. You'll see very 
quickly how this down-to-earth, practical “how 
to do it” material provides a useful work-a-day 








Maintenance Engineering. 


Small wonder, then, that Mmu & Facrory oc- 
cupies the leading position in reader preference 
studies made among men known by advertisers 
to be important influences in the purchase of 
equipment and supplies used in Production and 
Maintenance Engineering. The men your sales 
force must see to sell live by this book. 

(eA RR ERR 








-— 
Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100% for 
the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 
equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 





